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NEW  YORK. 


SCHBBltRRHORN'8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  siid  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

a  Bast  14th  Stbhht,  Nhw  York. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 


Dr.  ana  Mn.  Charlks  H.  Qardnbr. 


807  Fifth  Avenue. 


Nrw  York.  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  St. 

Mina  KATHERINE  L.  MALTBY’S  SCHOOL 

roR  Girls.  Highest  city  advantages.  R^ular  expense 
for  school  year,  $550.  Ninth  year.  Clrcnlar  upon 
application. 


“CEDARCROFT” 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

or  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges. 

R.  M.  HD8E,  M.  A.,  Piinctpal,  Cornwall,  N.  T. 


Nrw  York,  Sing.Blng.on-the-Hadson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  SOth  year  begins  Sept.  SSd. 

Miss  C.  C.  FclliRR,  Principal. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY,  Clinton.  N.  Y., 
for  yoonir  women,  provides  beet  Instruction  In  languages, 
music,  elocution;  caree  for  momls,  manners,  health.  CoUegea 
admit  on  oertiOcate.  S7th  year. 

A.  a.  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIEPS 

SCHOOL  FOE  GIRLS,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  CoUege  Praoaratorv  Coursea.  Dl- 
plomaaglven  In  each  certificate  admm  to  Vasutr  and  Welles¬ 
ley.  Special  oouraee  In  Art,  Music,  and  Llteratnre.  One  and  a 
hours  from  New  York. 


iVE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Nrw  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816) 
September  80.  176  West  78d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


h4i»»  S.  r>.  Eloremua 

BOARpiNG  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Re-opens  October  4th. 

735  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  YofK,  Saratoga  Sphings. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  PtlnclpaL 
For  Year-book  address  StcreUry. 


Home  and  day  school  for  girls. 

Mlaa  WUley,  Mias  Watson,  MIsa  Forbes,  Prlnclpala. 
Academic  and  Elective  Coursea  Home  and  Chaperonage  for 
special  stndents.  Re-opeus  Oct.  4th. 

135  West  70th  Street. 


N.  Y.  University 

Law  School  feVESrNS^“ciirsifl‘sf!: 

LL  B .  after  three  years.  Dally  sessions  X.51  to  6  and  8  to  10  p  m. 
Tuition  $100.  GrtADUATE  CLASSEltl — Twelve  courses.  Five 
required  tor  LL.  M. 

For  circulars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar, 
Washington  Siuare,  New  York  City. 


DISTKICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department, 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacentl^  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session— 1807-8, 
wlU  open  OctobiT  1st  and  contlnne  seven  (7)  months 
For  Informatluu  apply  to  F.  J,  sHaDD,  M  D..  Secretary. 

Wl  R  Street,  N.  W. 


THE  BUSS  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY, 

WAHBISGTOX,  D.  C. 

The  only  Institution  teaching  practical  electrical  engineering 
exclusively.  Laboratory  equipment  excellent.  Instruction 
the  iHst.  Conrse  open >  Ocreber  L  Catalosnas  on  sppllcatlon. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CoMNiCTiriTT.  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Mllf'trd. 

INGLESIDB-A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Opens  Tuesday,  October  5, 1807.  Poet-graduate  course. 

Mrs  Wm.  u.  Black,  Patroness. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  KArAKL,  CaUfomla. 

MT.  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Accredited  by  University  of  California  Classical.  Literary 
ai,d  Scientific  Coarres  Kegalar  Army  Officer  detailed  to  Mili¬ 
tary  Department  by  United  State.  Government. 

Addreae  Akthcb  Crosbt.  AM..  Head  Master. 


MISSOURI. 


MkxiOO.  MissourL 

Hardin  Ladies*  College. 

Endowed  by  ex-Oov.  Hardin.  Unexcelled  for  “Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.**  German  Con<«erTat(ny  of  Mnalc  with  ten  proteeanra. 
Twenty-four  in  the  Clasalrsl  ueoartment. 

Addreaa  5  P  Street,  Mexico,  Ma 


NEW  JERSEY. 


BL.AIB  PBE8BYTEKIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Foundation.  Both  aexes  SOth  year.  Prepsrea 
tor  CoUege  or  Business.  Mnslc,  Art,  Physical  Culture.  New 
fire-proof  butldlng  for  ladlea.  Low  rates.  Superior  advan- 
tagsK  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  S.  Evbrsulb.  Ph.D.,  Principal.  Blalrstown.  N.  J. 


RUT6ER8  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1768.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N  J. 

Eliot  R.  Pavson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1868,  !•  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine 
gymnasinm,  steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  re¬ 
fined,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  sncb 
snrroandings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHIEBVS  W.  LYON.  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  88. 

“No  better  place  to  aend  a  boy.” 


Miss  Dana's  School  for  Girls,  “NSS^'j^eTJ^y, 

will  reopen  Sept  22.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Baltimore  College.  Mnslc  at  d  Art  Resident  native  French 
aud  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York  affords  special 
advantages  Boarding  pupUa,  $700. 


IVY  HALL 


BRIDGETON, 

NEW  JERSEY. 


nrniiT?  cpunni  fob  young  ladies,  opens 

UuUniL  OunUUL  Sept.8B.  EsUbUshedlnlSM  80 
minutes  from  Pbllademhia,  8  hours  from  New  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals.  Fbancbs  E.  Bknnhtt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
CerUficste  admits  to  Smith.  '  Established  1881. 

Mrs.  J.  Allkn  Maxwell,  Principal. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Prepaiatlon.  Home  Department. 

Enoi  swoon,  N.  J.  Jamkb  B.  Pabsons,  A  H. 


Bobdsntown,  New  Jersey. 

BORDENTOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.— A  home  school 
for  girls,  beantlfnlly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  ns  send  you  oar  catalogue.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaisdell,  D.D., 
President.  Frkd’k  T.  Shultz,  AM.,  Head  Master. 


BORDENTOWN  HI  LIT  ART  IHSTITDTE  Bordeatowa,  H.  J. 

Prepaies  for  all  Coilegea.  MUItary  tralnlM.  bo  compromise 
on  tobacco,  liquor  or  hazing.  Rev.  T.  Et.  Landon,  A  M., 
Prlnclpsd.  Capt  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'dt 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE. 

The  College,  the  Theologienl  Seminary,  the  Cun- 
aervatorv  of  Muale,  the  Aeaileinv. 

The  fall  term  begins  September  88.  Full  information 
from  the  truasnrer, 

JAMES  B.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlln.  Ohio. 


GLENDALE  g, 
COLLEGE  ®  Women. 

FoaTT-FovKTH  Yeas.  Bzadtipul  and  Hialthtol 
Location,  fifteen  milsa  north  of  Cincinnati.  Fall 
course  of  study.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate.  Best 
Facilities  in  Music,  Art,  etc.  Home  care,  social  cul¬ 
ture.  Terms  JBM  per  yesr. 

Bev.  L.  D.  Kuar,  AO..  Proa..  GlemMale,  O. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  13, 1897. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  AssoclMtlon  of  Adel- 
bert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University  desires 
to  be  of  service  to  all  incoming  Freshmen.  If  men  will 
send  their  addresses  to  either  of  the  following,  together 
with  their  wiHbes  as  to  beard,  room,  aud  other  matters, 
endeavors  will  be  made  to  serve  them.  The  Association 
wishes  to  help  all  men  in  beginning  their  college  coarse. 
A  copy  of  the  Hand-book  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who 
may  ask  for  it.  Charles  J.  Wehr,  President. 

Henry  A.  Haring,  Chairman  of  Students'  Committee. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  88,  1887. 
The  faculty  will  meet  students  seeking  admission  in  tbs 
President’s  room  at  9.80  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at 
8  p.m. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by 

THE  REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D., 
Thursday,  Sept.  83,  at  4  p.m.  In  the  Adams  Chapel. 
Stndents  are  urged  to  be  In  attendance  at  tbe  opening. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  16. 
Matriculation  at  11  a.m.  in  Stuart  Hall.  Room.drawing 
at  3  p.m.  same  day  in  parlor  of  Hodge  HalL 
The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Geo.  T. 
Pnrves,  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  a.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  PlUsburg,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  SepL  22.  Location  unexcelled.  Pleaaant 
home  life  Tborongb  classical  and  literary  coarse*.  Mnslc 
and  Art  Department*. 

MISS  R.  J.  DE  VORE,  President. 


Media  Academy  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 

A  high-grade  College.  Fitting  and  bnsiness  .preparatory 
schooL  Circulars  tree. 

CHARLES  W.  STUART,  Principal. 


Lafayette  College, 

EASTON.  PA. 

A  Christian  CMlegs  under  the  can  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Synod  of  Peniinlvania.  Classical,  Latin 
and  Qenetu  Scientific.  Chrll,  Xlectiical  and  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering  and  Chemical  Onuses, 

For  Citalojiitt,  &C.,  aiUrea  no  Sesjsti^  ' 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hartford 

Unexcelled  > 

Advantages 


eUh  Year  Opens 
October  4,  1897. 


^'^Ad^ges  Theological 

for  College  Oraduntes.  SlfiWI'i'n  ft  PH 

Full  information  on  application  to  y 

Prof.  E.  K.  MITCHELL,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART. 

Next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  16, 1897. 
Enrolment  of  students,  10  a.m.  Assignment  of  rooms, 
8  p.m.  Opening  address  by  the  Rev,  Arthur  S.  Hoyt, 
D.D  ,  7a>  p.m.  For  further  information  write 

HENRY  M.  BOOTH,  President, 

Anbnrn,  N.  T. 


McGORHCK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

CHICAGO. 

Next  session  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  23.  Rooms  drawn  at 
10  am.  Opening  address  by  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  3  p.m. 
Seminary  address,  1060  North  Halsted  Street.  Take  Lincoln 
Avenue  eable. 

For  farther  information  address  Chairman  at  Secretary  of 
tbe  Faculty. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY  UinON  TEACHERS’  AGEECIES  OF  AMERICi 


Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
Classtral  and  Scientific  coarse  of  study,  slso  Preparatory  and 
OptionaL  Year  begins  Sept.  16. 1887. 

MI8N  IDA  O.  ALLEN,  Prin.,  Bradford.  Maas. 


VIROINIA. 


Virginia,  Old  Church. 

Rose  D^e  Home  School  FOR  ®OY^^  QIRL8. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  beet  col¬ 
leges.  Indlvldnai  care  to  backward  pnpUs.  Oymnastam.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  Suth,  1887.  Cstologue. 

Thos.  P.  Darracxitt,  H.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


ROANOKE  VA. 

46tb  year.  Courses  for  Degrees,  with  Electives.  Large 
Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Beantlfnl,  healthful  mountain 
location.  Oood  moraU.  Veru  vMdoraU  eepensM.  Catalogue 
free.  Addreas  JULIUS  D.  DREHBR,  Preoident. 


Bov,  L.  n.  BASS,  D,  D.,  Mmiutger. 

Pittsburg,  Pqj  Toronto,  Canada'  Nev)  Orleans,  La.:  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Watbingion,  D.  C.;  San  Franetseo,  CaL; 
CMeago.  lU.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Col. 

There  are  tbouzands  of  poeltlons  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Teachers’ Agen¬ 
cies,  Saltsbnrg,  Pa. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyteriaii  BaildiBc,  NewYork 

LITERATURE 

Yon  oan  renew  ALL  your  subecrlptlona  to  newspapers 
and  magaslnes  with  ONB  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  it  too.  Orders  and  sabsoriiKlons  teMlved  for 
books  pabUahed  anywhere. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon . H.  M.  F.  3 

A  dark  nlRht  followed  bp  a  bright  morning— 
Returning  prosperity  in  the  business  of  the 
country— Europe  in  want  of  food,  that  can  be 
supplied  only  by  America. 

The  British  army  on  the  Nile— Making  wells  in 
the  desert  from  which  the  waters  gush  out. 
Outbreak  in  India— Fear  of  a  general  uprising 
like  the  mutiny  of  1857— But  England  is  better 
prepared— Railroads  enable  her  to  send  troops 
to  any  threatened  point. 

Science  used  to  detect  crime— Stains  on  cloth¬ 
ing  and  on  floor  proved  to  be  of  human  blood. 
Sunshine  at  Smiley-Land. 

Theodore  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.  4 

Past  the  Dead  Line . C.  O.  R.  4 

Another  Good  Book . Rollln  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.  5 

The  Tide  of  Immigration .  6 

Editorial: 

The  Hour  of  Meditation .  0 

Another  Benefactor  to  the  Human  Race. 

H.M.F.  0 

The  Troubles  of  a  President .  “  7 

Temperance  Conventions .  8 

Summer  in  the  Yukon  Valley .  8 

Letter  from  Baltimore .  8 

How  Paul  Left  the  People  to  whom  He  Preached. 

Rev.  Henry  .M.  Morey.  8 
The  New  Steel  Arch  over  the.Niagara  Gorge. 

Clericus.  8 

Dr.  Nelson  on  the  Missionary  Situation .  10 

Some  Impressions  of  Denver  and  its  Vicinity. 

Robert  Bruce  Clark. 

Vacation  Days  at  Mohonk . Peter  Carter.  11 

Making  Men  in  Brazil .  11 

An  Alabaster  Box . Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons.  12 

Changes  in  Cairo .  12 

The  Book  Table .  18 

Impressions  of  Turkey  during  Twelve  Yecurs' 
Wanderings  —  PhiUp  Jacob  Spener  and  His 
Work-In  Simkinsville.  Book  Notes.  Liter¬ 
ary  Notes.  New  Publications  and  Periodicals. 

Rev.  William  R.  Taylor,  D.D .  15 

Mushrooms  as  Food . 15 

The  Helioious  Press . 10 

The  Sunday  School. . 17 

Bible  Study  Union.  Acts  :lzxv.  18— xxvl.  82. 
The  International  Lesson.  2  Cor.  lx.  1-11. 

Christian  Endeavor.  Topic:  Gifts .  18 

Children’s  Department . 18 

Why  Do  We  Walt?  (poetry)— The  Coon’s  Cap- 
tlvity— A  Sunday  Bicycle  Outing- A  Dog  that 
Goes  to  Fires— Salen,  the  Dentist. 

Hold  Your  Own  (poetry) . Augusta  Moore.  20 

Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions . 21 

Tenement  House  Chapter . S 

The  Branchport  Picnic. 

Music . 28 

Characteiistics  of  Jenny  Lind— The  Power  of 
Music. 

Rules  for  Resuscitation .  24 

Financial. . 25 

Educational  Record . 25 

Ministers  and  Churches . 28 

Professor  Libbey’s  Ascent  of  the  Mysterious  Mesa....  27 

Golden-Rod  (poetry) .  80 

Dangers  of  Pulp  Paper  in  Books .  80 

Household . 80 


A  long  dark  night  makes  a  bright  morning 
doubly  welcome.  We  riae  weary  with  the  unrest 
and  the  tossing  on  our  beds,  and  throw  open  the 
window,  and  behold  the  sun  rising  in  a  clear 
sky  I  Such  is  the  change  of  feeling  that  has 
come  suddenly  over  the  American  people.  Like 
the  Eigyptians,  they  have  had  their  years  of 
famine,  and  now  have  their  years  of  plenty. 
Year  after  year  we  have  beard  the  same  wail  from 
the  West.  Crops  were  small  in  quantity,  or  poor 
in  quality;  or  if  perchance  now  and  then  they 
were  at  the  same  time  excellent  and  abundant, 
there  was  no  demand  for  them  ;  the  prices  were 
so  low  aa  hardly  to  repay  the  labor  of  cultivation 
and  the  cost  of  shipping  them  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  or  sending  them  abroad  I 

But  within  a  few  months  all  this  has  been 
changed.  Our  crops  are  enormous,  and  all  the 
world  is  calling  for  them  because  of  their  own 
lack  of  food.  Up,  up,  up,  goes  the  price  of 
wheat,  till  it  is  over  a  dollar  a  bushel,  when  it 
has  been  as  low  as  sixty,  or  even  fifty  cents  1 
Thus  the  return  is  double— *  change  which,  it 
is  said,  will  pour  not  less  than  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  Nebraska  alone  1 

An  to  the  probable  result  of  all  this  we  give 
the  beet  authority  we  know,  that  of  Mr.  Philip 
D.  Armour  of  Chicago,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Europe,  and  to  the  inquiry  of  Ibe  World 
of  this  city,  replies  as  follows : 

“The  new  tariff  bill  is  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  the  business  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

“Germany’and  France  are  being  made  to  take  the 
same  kind  of  medicine  they  have  been  giving  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  they  have  had  enough  of  it  al¬ 
ready.  Germany  has  quit  threatening  retaliation, 
and  France  will  quit  too  In  a  few  weeks.  They  are 
both  taking  down  the  wall  they  had  built  up  against 
American  products,  and  within  a  few  months  our 
goods  will  find  a  market  there  whicli  they  have  not 
had  for  years. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  are  masters  of 
the  sitoation.  The  Germans  and^  French  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  They  can’ t  get  along  without  our  products. 

“Five  years  of  sunshine  have  begun.  I  never  have 
predicted  $1.50  wheat  but  I  did  predict  that  wheat 
would  go  up  to  $1,  and  I  helieve  it  will  stay  there. 
Europe  is  obliged  to  buy  onr  cereals,  and  it  has  all 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  them.  There  can  be 
just  as  much  wheat  export  at  $1  a  bushel  as  at  75 
cents.  The  people  of  Europe  will  pay  one  price  Just 
as  quickly  as  the  other.  Com  and  oats  and  provis¬ 
ions  are  bound’to  go  up  with  wheat.” 

This  prophecy  of  a  “good  time  coming”  that 
comes  from  the  West  is  echoed  back  from  Lon¬ 
don,  where  one  of  the  chief  operators  on  the 
Corn  Exchange,  telegraphs  on  Monday  of  this 
week: 

“The  outlook  depends,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  on  the  other  side.  If  there  is  no  luoney 
trouble  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  wheat  will 
go  up  another  90  cents.  They  are  Importing  wheat 
this  year  from  America  to  the  Dannbian  provinces, 
where  they  never  imported  it  before.  We  and  the 
whole  of  Europe  are  in  the  hands  of  America.  It  is 
the  only  country  we  have  now  to  look  to  tor  onr 


wheat.  Millers  here  are  buying  from  band  to  month, 
holding  back  for  a  drop  in  prices,  which  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  will  come.  A  poor  crop  in  Europe  generally 
is  the  cause  of  the  rise— a  perfectly  sound  cause.’’ 

We  have  certainly  no  disposition  to  rejoice  in 
the  suffering  of  other  countries.  But  remember¬ 
ing  all  the  bard  times  that  we  hkve  passed 
through,  we  are  relieved  by  the  change,  and  are 
glad  that  we  are  able  of  our  abundance  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  wants  of  other  nations  beyond  the 


In  the  progress  of  the  British  troops  in  Upper 
Egypt,  there  are  of  course  many  places  where 
they  have  to  make  long  stretches  across  the 
desert  The  first  of  these  was  in  order  to 
lay  a  railroad  across  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile, 
from  Korosko  to  Hu  Hamed.  Here  the  sol¬ 
dier  had  to  give  place  to  the  engineer.  Natur¬ 
ally  great  interest  was  attached  to  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  No  engineer  had  a  doubt  of  water 
underlying  the  great  ocean  of  sand,  but  it  might 
be  at  a  depth  that  would  require  immense  labor 
and  expense  to  reach  it  which  might  delay  the 
advance  of  the  troops.  Happily  the  experiment 
was  made  with  complete  succesa  Like  Moses 
of  old,  the  engineers  struck  the  rodk,  and  the 
waters  burst  forth.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  event  was  the  amaxement  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  quick  to  see  that  it  would  pr6ve  an  un¬ 
speakable  blessing  to  themselves ;  and  the  chief, 
Abdul  Azim,  who  is  acquainted  with  every  inch 
of  the  Nubian  Desert,  declares  that  the  discovery 
of  water  will  revolutionize  the  country,  and 
predicts  that  villages  will  spring  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert  _ 

The  Arabs  are  also  quite  willing  to  work  for 
the  English  and  earn  an  honest  penny.  Three 
thousand  men  are  employed  in  building  the  rail¬ 
road,  many  of  them  being  dervishes  who  were 
captured  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  forces.  It  is 
said  that  they  work  like  Trojans.  They  display 
the  most  cheerful  disposition,  and  are  contin¬ 
ually  laughing  like  children. 

The  cloud  still  hangs  over  India  and  is  made 
darker  by  the  outbreak  of  the  tribes  in  the 
North  that  have  never  been  thoroughly  subdued. 
And  even  in  other  parts  of  India  the  people  (in¬ 
stead  of  being  grateful  to  England  for  all  that 
she  is  doing  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  the  plague, 
of  famine  and  earthquakes)  seem  to  have  their 
heads  turned  by  all  this  misery,  which  they  are 
but  too  ready  to  charge  upon  some  neglect,  or 
some  wrong  policy,  of  the  great  Power  that  rules 
over  them.  Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
discontent  would  spread  all  over  India,  so  that 
the  scenes  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857  would  be 
renewed.  But  this  is  hardly  likely,  for  the 
government  is  better  prepared  for  an  outbreak 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Then  there  were 
few  railroads.  When  Havelock  marched  his  army 
to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  they  had  to  tramp  all  the 
way  on  foot  in  the  terrible  heat  of  an  Indian  sum¬ 
mer.  Now  the  whole  army  which  he  led  could 
be  thrown  from  Calcutta  to  Lucknow  in  two 
days,  and  in  two  more  into  the  passes  of  tho 
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Himalayas,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  possible  for 
a  rebellion  to  get  under  headway.  Let  it  show 
itself  anwyhere,  and  it  will  be  promptly  sub¬ 
dued.  This  all  who  know  anything  of  India 
must  desire,  for  the  overthrow  of  English  power 
would  but  precipitate  a  long  period  of  anarchy 
and  interna!  strife,  such  as  existed  when  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Mohammedans  were  in  per¬ 
petual  war. 

What  is  there  that  science  will  not  do  ?  What 
substance  will  it  not  penetrate  ?  What  mystery 
will  it  not  explore  ?  We  have  been  told  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.  But  now  it  appears  that 
they  do  tell  tales.  Their  blood  cries  from  the 
ground,  and  from  every  drop  that  stained  the 
clothing,  or  the  surroundings,  of  him  who  did 
the  guilty  deed.  The  science  of  chemistry  is 
becoming  an  instrument  for  the  detection  of 
crime,  A  few  weeks  since  a  horrible  murder 
was  committed  in  the  precincts  of  New  York, 
A  man  well  known  in  a  shop  in  this  city  had 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Of  course  he  might 
have  gone  out  of  town  suddenly  and  nothing  be 
thought  of  it,  but  as  day  after  day  passed  and 
he  gave  no  sign,  there  rose  suspicions  of  foul 
play,  and  the  police  were  put  on  the  scent  and 
followed  the  trail,  like  hounds.  But  they  had 
got  on  the  wrong  track,  and  it  was  only  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  an  unexpected  quarter  that  turned 
them  in  a  new  direction,  till  the  victim  was 
traced  to  his  last  appearance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Blast  River,  The  house  was  found  de¬ 
serted  and  lonely.  But  here  and  there  on  the 
wall  and  the  floor  and  in  the  bath  tub  were 
stains  of  blood.  But  what  blood  ?  It  might  be 
the  blood  of  an  animal,  of  a  chicken  or  a  rab¬ 
bit,  that  had  been  dressed  for  the  table.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  science  to  show  what  it  could 
do.  A  number  of  articles  that  were  stained, 
were  brought  to  Profesor  R.  August  Witthaus 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  for  chemical  ex¬ 
amination.  The  tests  of  chemistry  now  applied 
are  so  delicate  that  they  detect  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  blood  of  a  subject,  and  tell 
from  what  veins  of  man  or  animal  it  came,  and 
after  the  most  careful  examination  with  the 
microscope,  and  by  every  other  possible  test,  the 
Professor  gives,  not  his  opinion,  but  a  positive 
and  absolute  decision,  and  so  reports  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  that  there  is  not  room  even  for  a 
doubt,  that  the  stains  on  the  washboard,  on 
pieces  of  the  floor  of  the  bath-room,  and  on  some 
pieces  of  plaster  of  Paris,  found  in  the  same 
Woodside  cottage,  are  of  human  blood  I  So  the 
evidence  is  wound  more  closely  and  closely 
around  the  murderers,  and  the  probabilities  in¬ 
creased  that  they  will  be  brought  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  they  have  so'  richly  deserved. 


Prime  Minister  Laurier  of  Canada,  has  great 
faith  in  the  future  of  French  Canadians,  of 
whom  he  is  one.  While  recently  in  Paris  he 
said:  “My  conviction  is  that  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  will  extend — they  already  do  so— through¬ 
out  the  whole  region  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  which  one  might  call  the  frontier  region. ’’ 
He  also  said  that  his  compatriots  felt  more  at 
home  in  forest  land  than  on  the  prairie,  and 
added:  “New  England  is  on  the  way  to  become 
a ‘New  France.  ’  The  Americans  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  that,  for  nothing  astonishes  them,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  will  sell  out  and 
emigrate  to  the  West,  giving  up  the  land  in 
the  East  to  the  French  race,  who  feel  more  at 
home  there.  ’  ’  He  went  on  to  say  that  Americans 
felt  more  at  home  on  the  Western  prairies. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  bound  to  give  place  to 
the  more  proliflc  new  comers.  It  must  be  said 
for  the  Minister  that  he  ia  apt  to  be  optimistic 
and  oonfldent.  There  are,  however,  a  few  New 
Englanders  up  there,  who  do  not  covet  a  resi¬ 
dence  out  on  the  windy  prairies  I 


SUNSHINE  AT  SHILEY-LANU. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Lakb  Mohomk.  Ang.  18, 1887. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone,  and  like  Noah 
stepping  out  of  his  ark  we  see  only  dry  land  on 
every  side ;  and  the  sunshine  kindles  on  the 
brows  of  yonder  Catskills  gloriously.  Instead 
of  the  brown  and  parched  look  which  the  flelde 
wore  last  August,  all  the  meadows  and  pasture- 
grounds  in  the  Rondout  Valley  are  a  living 
emerald.  The  copious  rains  have  made  the 
Mohonk  Lake  higher  than  for  many  years ;  it 
has  flowed  into  some  of  the  summer-houses,  and 
Mr.  Smiley  has  been  obliged  to  open  the  outlet, 
and  drain  some  of  the  surplus  waters  off. 

Of  course  this  abundant  irrigation  has  given 
great  beauty  to  yonder  extensive  garden  which 
covers  about  eight  acres.  The  rose-bushes  alone 
number  over  ten  thousand  and  the  geraniums 
and  paniculates  make  as  brilliant  a  show  as  the 
laurels  did  in  the  surrounding  woods  six  weeks 
ago.  That  garden  is  a  perpetual  delight  It 
contains  a  vast  variety  of  plants— some  of  which 
are  exceedingly  rare;  for  Mr.  Smiley  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  botanist.  He  is  also  a  Napoleon 
among  hotel  managers  in  the  line  of  road  mak¬ 
ing.  The  flne  roads  which  he  has  laid  out  over 
his  vast  estate  now  cover  thirty-five  miles !  And 
better  roads  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Mr.  Smiley’s  latest  exploit  in  the  way  of 
blasting  rocks  by  dynamite,  and  casting  up  a 
highway  is  the  new  road  which  he  has  made 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  out  to  Eagle  Cliff. 
It  leads  close  beside  “Arthur’s  Seat’’ — named 
after  President  Arthur— and  also  beside  the 
“Schaff  Chalet,’’  which  bears  the  name  of  that 
illustrious  scholar  who  made  Mohonk  his  favor¬ 
ite  summer  resort.  He  used  to  tell  me  that  these 
mountain  views  recalled  his  native  Switzerland, 
and  these  rocks  looked  like  the  haunt  of  the 
chamois.  It  was  from  a  rock  near  the  Schaff- 
chalet  that  I  gave  Dr.  Newman  Hall  his  first 
view  of  the  Lake,  and  of  Sky-top  and  the  far¬ 
away  Catskills  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  was  so 
bewitched  with  the  view  that  he  exclaimed, 
“Next  to  Niagara  this  delights  me  more  than 
anything  I  have  seen  in  America.’’  And  I  can 
truly  say  that  after  spending  a  portion  of 
eighteen  summers  here  I  have  never  found  Mo- 
honk  so  superlatively  lovely. 

After  all  this  is  not  so  much  a  hotel  as  it  is  a 
great  family  mansion — a  homestead  whose  cul¬ 
tured  proprietor  gathers  around  him  an  array  of 
refined  and  highly  educated  people  every  sum¬ 
mer  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  It  has  its  libra¬ 
ries  and  its  reading-rooms,  and  its  frequent  lec¬ 
tures  in  that  old  generous  parlor  whose  walls 
have  echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  so  many  emi¬ 
nent  men  in  church  and  State.  Last  Saturday 
evening.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  of  Auburn,  gave 
a  fine  lecture;  and  last  evening  Mr.  S.  H.  Had¬ 
ley,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Jerry  Macauley 
Mission  in  New  York,  thrilled  us  with  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  reformation  of  sots  and  outcasts 
by  the  almighty  grace  of  Qod.  Mr.  Hadley  is  a 
native  of  Ohio — a  State  which  has  become  as 
prolific  in  men  of  force  in  the  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  world  as  New  England  used  to  be.  What 
is  the  secret  of  it  ?  Why  does  Ohio  produce 
so  many  presidents  and  generals,  and  bishops, 
and  statesmen,  and  authors,  and  artists  ?  The 
reason  is  that  blood  tells.  That  State  was  set¬ 
tled — not  from  the  steerage  of  emigrant  vessels, 
but  from  the  beet  blood  of  New  England  and 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Into  the  ears  of  young  ministers  who  are  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  wife  I  would  whisper— go  to  Ohio! 

One  of  the  many  attractive  features  of  this 
delightful  spot  is  the  way  we  spend  our  Sab¬ 
baths.  During  the  week  there  is  plenty  of 
riding  and  rowing,  and  bowling,  and  tennis 
playing,  and  tramping ;  but  God’s  day  is  a  day 
of  worship.  Not  a  wheel  turns,  not  an  oar  ia 
lifted,  and  the  music  of  the  birds  is  the  only 
sound  heard  on  lawn  or  hill  or  in  the  forests. 


There  is  no  lack  of  ministers  to  preach  in  the 
morning  in  the  large  parlors.  Last  Sabbath  I 
observed  in  the  parlor  two  Episcopal  clergymen. 
Rev.  Mr.  Harris  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt  of  Baltimore ;  two  Presbyterians,  Dr.  Hec¬ 
tor  Hall  of  Troy  and  Dr.  William  Bannard;  one 
Congregationalist,  Rev.  Mr.  Woodruff  of  Black 
Rock;  one  Dutch  Reformed,  Dr.  John  Mason 
Ferris;  and  if  there  were  no  Methodist  minis¬ 
ters,  we  had  no  lack  of  Methodist  laymen.  In 
the  evening,  the  parlor  is  crowded  for  a  service 
of  sacred  song,  and  sweet  voices  of  solos  mingle 
with  congregational  music.  Friend  Smiley  is 
one  of  the  singing  Quakers,  and  he  presides 
over  the  service.  Last  Sunday  evening  while 
giving  the  people  a  bit  of  talk  on  the  genesis  of 
certain  popular  hymns,  I  called  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  finest  hymns  in 
our  language  are  the  compositions  of  ministers 
and  of  women.  The  most  remarkable  hymn 
written  lately,  is  by  the  brilliant  novelist,  Rud 
yard  Kipling.  His  “Recessional’’  hymn — called 
forth  by  the  Queen’s  Jubilee — is  worthy  of 
Tennyson.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  repeated 
it — from  memory — in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
it  has  been  read  from  most  British  pulpits. 
Now  let  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  compose  for  it  a 
grand  tune  and  Old  England  adopt  it  for  the 
national  hymn.  Last  Sunday  Dr.  Booth  went 
over  and  preached  to  a  large  congregation  at 
Lake  Minnewaska. 


PAST  THE  DEAD  LINE. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  The  discussion  going  on 
in  your  columns  concerning  the  rejection  by  the 
churches  of  the  able  and  willing  ministers  whose 
only  fault  is  that  they  are  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
is  giving  rise  to  some  very  serious  thoughts,  and 
ought  to  issue  in  fruit  On  the  one  side  it 
ought  to  persuade  the  churches  to  the  exercise 
of  greater  common  sense,  and  on  the  other  it 
ought  to  induce  larger  views  of  the  calling  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

A  thoroughly  consecrated  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  troubled  at  being  without  a  church  be¬ 
cause  be  feels  himself  thereby  cut  off  from  pre¬ 
cious  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Word  and 
saving  his  fellowmen.  But  nearly  every  such 
minister,  consecrated  or  not,  also  feels  the  loss 
of  his  salary,  and  is  harrassed  by  the  problem  of 
meeting  the  wants  of  himself  and  family.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  necessity  of  providing  daily 
bread,  the  loss  of  a  pulpit  might  be  borne  with 
composure.  Yet,  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  a 
divine  call  to  preach  the  gospel,  will  still  long  to 
preach  it,  even  when  independent  means  provide 
sufficient  income.  And,  whether  we  have  such 
independent  means  or  not,  if  the  churches  are 
making  a  mistake  in  rejecting  him  because  he 
is  fifty  years  old,  he  may  be  making  as  great  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  on  that  account  hie  op¬ 
portunities  for  usefulness  are  at  an  end. 

We  need  to  turn  to  the  apostolic  conception  of 
a  divinely  called  ministry.  Paul  said,  “Neces¬ 
sity  is  laid  upon  me;  a  dispensation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  committed  unto  me;  woe  is  unto  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel.  ’  ’  Now  one  who  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  a  conviction  as  this  will  think  a 
great  deal  more  of  his  divine  call  than  of  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  call.  He  may  be  sad  that  the 
churches  no  longer  want  him,  but  he  will  be  as¬ 
sured  that  Qod  wants  him  and  that  men  need 
him.  If  a  church  call  him  he  will  gladly  re¬ 
spond,  even  if  it  be  not  just  the  kind  of  a  church 
which  he  would  like ;  but  if  a  church  do  not 
call,  he  will  hear  the  great  call  of  humanity,and 
out  of  the  impulses  of  his  consecrated  heart 
he  will  find  some  way  to  respond  to  that  call. 

Such  a  man  will  not  be  waiting  for  a  pulpit 
When  did  Paul  ever  complain  because  no  pul¬ 
pit  was  open  to  him?  When  did  he  ever  lose 
heart  because  no  church  wanted  him  for  a  pas¬ 
tor?  No  doubt  during  the  somewhat  prolonged 
periods  spent  in  Ephesus  and  Corinth  he  was  a 
genuine  pastor.  But  during  his  whole  ministry 
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he  was  pre  emioentlj  an  evangelist.  No  doubt 
he  enjoyed  being  a  settled  pastor ;  but  when  that 
was  no  longer  a  possibility,  he  considered  him¬ 
self  free  for  wider  usefulness  by  “doing  the  work 
of  an  evangelist.”  Such  work  ought  to  be  done 
on  a  hundredfold  greater  scale  than  it  is  to-day. 
Wo  have  become  accustomed  to  identify  the  word 
“evangelist”  with  “revivalist;”  but  such  is  not 
the  Scripture  conception  of  the  term.  The  New 
Testament  evangelist  was  not  one  who  went 
about  among  settled  churches,  holding  series  of 
revival  meetings  and  thereby  aiding  pastors 
in  their  work.  He  was  one  who  went  into 
the  waste  places,  among  unevangelized  popula¬ 
tions,  into  churchless  regions,  heralding  the 
truth  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

When  a  minister  finds  himself  dropped  from 
the  pastorate,  here  is  hie  great  opportunity.  If, 
as  he  tells  his  brethren,  he  feels  better  able  in 
body,  mind  and  soul,  to  serve  the  cause  than 
before,  then  let  him  proceed  to  demonstrate  it 
by  “having  compassion  on  the  multitude,  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.”  It 
is  one  of  the  lamentable  facts  of  our  time  that 
there  are  great  masses  of  unchurched  and  un¬ 
reached  people.  Appalling  figures  are  some¬ 
times  set  before  us  to  show  how  large  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  population  are  outside  the  churches. 
The  church  is  largely  a  failure  in  the  matter  of 
gathering  these  in.  Exceptional  means  have  to 
be  employed  to  reach  them.  In  a  great  many 
instances  they  may  be  reached.  The  Salvation 
Army  and  Volunteers  are  proving  this.  And  yet 
such  organizations  as  these  are  leaving  out  a 
class  which  the  church  also  leaves  out.  Such 
people  are  found  everywhere,  in  both  city  and 
country.  There  are  populous  sections  of  cities 
where  mission  work  might  be  organized  and 
maintained  by  many  a  minister  out  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  ;  round  about  almost  every  hamlet  there 
are  rural  districts  where  the  people  would  gladly 
respond  to  the  self-denying  efforts  of  a  good  man 
who  would  occasionally  visit  them  and  bring 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if 
there  be  no  vacant  church,  there  are  the  open 
streets  of  town  and  city,  upon  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  pastor  or 
ex-pastor,  to  stand  and  preach  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus. 

It  ’s  true  that  to  engage  in  such  work  as  this 
may  bring  little  or  no  financial  recompense,  so 
that  one’s  living  will  have  to  come  from  some 
other  source;  but  we  have  apostolic  example  of 
making  tents  between  services.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  may  require  an  adjustment  of  talents  to 
new  conditions;  mission  work,  rural  work,  street 
preaching,  are  quite  different  fronr  the  work 
of  the  pulpit;  but  they  are  a  possibility  to 
many  a  man  who  has  had  the  notion  that,  once 
out  of  the  pulpit,  all  his  work  must  cease.  There 
is  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  an  army  of  un¬ 
employed  that  ought  to  be  hard  at  work.  If 
they  may  return  to  the  pulpit  in  due  time,  then 
let  them  .do  it ;  but  while  waiting  let  them  lift 
up  their  eyes  and  behold  the  fields  white  to  the 
harvest;  let  them  wrench  themselves  away  from 
old  conceptions  of  the  calling  of  a  minister  and 
from  old  methods  of  serving  the  cause,  and  let 
them  do  what  Christ  and  the  apostles  did,  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  speak  to  each 
solitary  Zaccheus,  if  no  larger  congregation  can 
be  had,  or  gather  a  congregation  by  the  road¬ 
side  when  pulpits  are  barred.  That  article  from 
the  pen  of  Newman  Hall,  which  appeared  in 
your  columns  about  ten  months  ago,  ought  to 
stir  every  unemployed  minister  to  action.  It 
was  a  description  of  his  experience  in  out- door 
preaching,  and  that  even  while  carrying  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  a  very  busy  pastor.  Wherever  Dr.  Hall 
baa  found  the  people,  there  he  has  planted  him¬ 
self,  under  the  open  sky,  and  opened  his  heart 
and  mouth  unto  them.  It  is  the  old  way  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles.  Multitudes  of  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ,  who  now  feel  themselves  rejected, 
should  enter  that  way  and  find  how  gloriously 
God  has  accepted  them.  O.  O.  it. 
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ANOTHER  GOOD  BOOK. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawryer,  D.D. 

When  a  man  prominent  in  business  and  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  church  life  of  his  time,  becomes 
an  author  of  books,  he  commands  a  hearing. 
Standing  to-day  as  a  representative  of  the  men, 
who  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  century 
have  honored  God  and  served  nobly  their  fellow- 
men,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Schieffelin  is  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  figure  and  entitled  to  the  respect  and  love  of 
all  who  recognize  manliness  and  Christian  vir¬ 
tue.  He  has  written  well  before ;  some  of  his 
books  have  been  translated  and  spread  through 
Europe  and  the  East ;  all  have  served  the  high 
purpose  which  save  them  birth.  They  cover  the 
whole  sphere  of  Christian  action,  directing  and 
inspiring  practical  service  and  a  pure  worship. 
His  grasp  of  essential  truth  is  firm  and  hie  sep¬ 
aration  of  chaff  from  the  wheat  is  rigorously 
honest  and  clear.  His  counsels  are  the  result 
of  experience  and  are  given  with  the  authority 
of  true  knowledge  and  the  affection  of  a  true 
friend.  Teachers,  church  officers,  parents  and 
children  have  the  ripeness  of  his  wisdom  ten¬ 
dered  in  a  kindly  and  winning  way.  He  teaches 
them  how  to  work  and  worship  and  also  what 
to  sing,  and  in  all  this  broad  area,  our  author 
walks  not  as  a  censor  or  inspector,  but  as  a 
helper  and  a  trusty  guide. 

In  his  latest  book,  “The  Children  of  God  and 
Union  with  Christ,”  Mr.  Schieffelin  discloses 
more  of  the  secret  of  his  power ;  that  consecrated 
purpose,  that  fulness  of  conviction  from  which 
he  writes.  The  Word  of  God  is  in  hie  heart. 
He  has  drunk  deep  of  the  sacred  spring  whose 
waters  go  softly,  fast  by  the  holy  shrine.  It  is 
with  him  a  necessity  to  speak  the  things  which 
he  has  seen  and  heard.  He  opens  his  heart  to 
show  the  peculiar  treasure  of  his  life.  To  him 
the  doctrine  of  the  new  manhood  is’a  matter  of 
personal  experience  interpreted  by  the  holy 
Scriptures.  The  mystery  of  the  new  birth  is 
apprehended  by  a  spirit  that  is  conscious  of  the 
personality  and  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
He  aims  to  make  it  clear  that  to  be  a  Christian 
one  must  come  into  living  relatione  with  the 
Truth ;  into  vital  touch  with  Jesus.  He  shows 
that  a  true  manhood  must  be  “rooted  and  built 
up  in  Him” ;  that  Christian  character  hath 
foundations  never  to  be  moved  and  never  with 
out  harm,  overlooked ;  that  all  going  on  unto 
perfection  must  have  a  true  point  of  departure ; 
and  that  to  be  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus  one 
must  be  a  partaker  of  the  divine  sacrifice  for 
sin. 

Such  a  book  is  valuable  to-day  as  an  antidote 
for  superficiality  and  lightness  in  treating  of 
religious  experience.  Teachers  like  Henry 
Drummond  have  tried  to  make  men  see  the 
naturalness  of  the  supernatural ;  a  splendid  en¬ 
deavor  and  one  that  merits  commendation.  But 
it  has  happened  to  many  that  their  views  of  the 
supernatural  have  dropped  so  low  as  to  lead  to  a 
practical  denial;  naturalism  in  religion  has 
come  to  mean  living  naturally  without  super¬ 
natural  aids  and  with  only  the  vaguest  views  of 
holiness,  Christ  and  heaven.  These  people  need 
toning  up ;  these  teachers  need  themselves  to  be 
taught  the  first  principles  of  the  true  life;  they 
must  be  made  to  sound  the  depths  of  redemp¬ 
tion  from  sin  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  The  burden  on  a  good  man's  heart 
leads  him  to  reiterate  the  basal  truth ;  to  dis¬ 
cover  again  the  facts  of  revelation,  the  immova¬ 
ble  things  which  make  our  faith  secure.  There¬ 
fore  this  hand-book  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
experimental  religion  is  a  tonic;  a  trustworthy 
testimony  to  the  greatness  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  Gospel  of  God’s  dear  Son,  by  whom  men  are 
to  come  into  fellowship  with  Him  and  into 
brotherhood  with  each  other. 
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THE  TIDE  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

In  commenting  upon  a  special  report  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  immigration  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that  the 
statement  that  “the  tide  of  immigration  is  at 
the  lowest  point  since  the  general  government 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  in  1882 
will  be  received  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  ex¬ 
cept  by  those  sordid  employers  who,  by  reducing 
the  scale  of  wages  below  what  is  just,  sacrifice 
public  to  private  interests.”  It,  however,  goes 
on  to  note  with  regret  that  the  falling  off  in  im¬ 
migration  has  chiefly  been  among  those  nation¬ 
alities  from  which  we  have  gained  our  best  citi¬ 
zens — the  Germans,  English,  Irish,  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  their  place  being  filled  by  Russians, 
Italians,  Poles  and  Huns,  which  means  that  the 
superior  nationalities  are  giving  way  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  ones,  literacy  is  yielding  to  illiteracy, 
skilled  labor  to  unskilled,  and  that  many  of  those 
who  are  still  pouring  into  our  ports  in  vast 
numbers,  do  not  propose  or  desire  to  become 
I  citizens !  This  is  a  discouraging  outlook,  but  we 
can  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  each 
year  our  ports  are  more  carefully  watched,  and 
the  helpless  paupers  who  have  no  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  own  living  are  not  allowed  to  land,  also 
by  remembering  that  some  of  the  most  illiterate 
and  most  unpromising  looking  newcomers  are 
willing  to  work,  and  anxious  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  educated.  No  boys  on  our  crowded  Elast  side 
are  more  studious,  more  eager  to  read  history, 
to  learn  about  government  and,  in  short,  to  have 
a  part  in  it,  than  the  children  of  these  despised 
Russians,  Poles  and  Huns. 

THE  BEVE  AND  TEEEOW  MINGEE  AT 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  Young  People’s  Union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  in  session  last  week  at 
Indianapolis  and  the  proceedings  were  spirited 
and  profitable  throughout. 

It  was  the  ninth  annual  meeting,  and  Tomlin¬ 
son  Hall  hardly  sufficed  at  times  to  hold  those 
who  desired  to  attend.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  well  represented  aud  for  the  first 
time  the  Young  People’s  Societies  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  also  sent  delegates. 
Thus  the  occasion  was  rendered  historical  by  the 
coming  together  of  the  promising  youth  of  the 
two  denominations,  and  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand  or  mure.  The  Denison  House  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Convention,  and  there  and 
at  Convention  Hall  there  was  a  fine  display  of 
blue  and  yellow  insignia. 

The  opening  session  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
John  Q.  Quay  of  Denver.  It  was  in  part  a  praise 
service  led  by  Mr.  Hugh  H.  McGranahan,  and 
psalms  were  sung  with  spirit  and  understanding 
at  this  and  subsequent  sessions,  the  special  choir 
of  400  proving  a  fine  feature  of  the  occasion. 
The  proceedings  included  a  welcome  by  Governor 
Mount  and  Rev.  C.  N.  Sims,  and  a  response  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Tracy  on  behalf  of  the  delegates.  Mr. 
M.  B.  Williams  of  Atlanta  then  spoke  on  “The 
Bible,  the  Word  of  God.”  An  early  prayer 
meeting  at  the  Soldiers’  Monument  and  subse¬ 
quent  open  air  gatherings  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  The  sessions  continued  until  Sunday 
evening  and  were  marked  throughout  by  able 
speaking  on  themes  of  practical  moment  for  the 
most  part.  The  Revs.  T.  C.  McKelvey,  W.  I. 
Wishart,  D.  F.  McGill,  S.  E.  Martin,  Dr.  David 
McAllister,  Booker  T.  Washington,  J.  W.  Ash- 
wood,  Paul  Stewart,  C.  S.  Cleland,  and  others, 
including  several  elect  ladies,  were  heard,  and 
the  interest  was  well  maintained. 


Another  interesting  item  of  missionary  news 
is  the  fact  that  the  heir  apparent  of  Korea, 
Prince  Eui  Wha,  has  come  by  the  desire  of  his 
royal  father  to  this  country  to  pursue  his  educa¬ 
tion  under  the  special  guardianship  of  Dr. 
Ellinwood,  the  honored  Secretary  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions^ 
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THE  HOUB  OF  MEDITATION. 

These  summer  days  hare  a  quiet  and  close 
touch  on  the  hearts  of  men  that  is  like  the  Sab¬ 
bath’s  pause  for  rest  Whether  we  journey  or 
remain  at  home  there  is  much  time  for  still 
thought  for  communing  with  ourselves.  We 
seek  the  shade  for  repose;  the  heat  makes  us 
often  pause  for  relief.  We  find  a  quiet  cool 
place  to  drink  refreshment  and  while  we  recover 
our  forces  our  minds  are  busy  with  their  own 
mueings.  That  musing  is  our  mind  at  p’ay. 
For  too  many  of  us,  musing  is  sad.  So  the 
psalmist  sings  of  musing  that  makes  men  glad ; 
and  of  that  we  are  now  to  speak. 

The  summer  evening  invites  to  meditation. 
Much  depends  on  the  subject  to  which  our  mind 
let  loose  from  constraining  cares  eagerly  turns, 
as  a  child  runs  from  school  to  play.  There  is  a 
choice  of  themes  for  thought  even  when  we  give 
our  minds  a  chance  to  rove  at  will.  Sometimes 
they  turn  to  the  things  that  make  us  sad ;  if  we 
have  a  bitter  thing,  they  find  it;  given  leave  to 
play,  they  plunge  into  the  dark  places  at  once. 
For  this  reason  many  dread  a  quiet  hour,  and 
avoid  it  lest  their  thoughts  should  run  into 
dangerous  places.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  calling  back  your  thoughts  from  painful 
subjects,  as  one  has  to  watch  children  taken  on 
an  excursion.  When  your  thoughts  give  you 
such  trouble  to  keep  them  out  of  dangerous  and 
dark  places,  it  naturally  becomes  burdensome  to 
think.  The  case  with  many  is  so  hard  that  they 
really  try  not  to  think.  They  read  or  work  or 
play  a  trifie,  just  to  escape  thinking.  They 
would  not  come  here  as  we  do,  simply  and  often 
entirely  because  they  fear  to  muse;  are  afraid 
of  meditation. 

Here  is  the  difference.  A  Christian  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  love  it ;  religion  is  meditating  divine 
things  till  they  glorify  the  life.  We  do  frankly 
come  here  to  meditate  upon  God ;  the  highest 
acta  of  worship  are  those  communings  with  Him 
that  are  absolutely  voiceless.  Our  prayers  and 
songs  of  praise  are  expressions  of  the  thoughts 
in  our  minds  and  the  feelings  of  our  hearts. 
The  psalmist  is  a  type  of  true  worship:  “My 
meditation  of  Him  shall  be  earnest;  I  will  be 
glad  in  the  Lord.’’  His  soul  let  loose  runs 
home ;  he  flies  eagerly  to  God ;  his  dearest  delight 
is  in  a  place  like  this  where  everything  points 
heavenward,  where  all  things  speak  of  home. 

How  wide  apart,  therefore  are  these  two  kinds 
of  musing  I  One  makes  men  infinitely  sad,  the 
other  gives  infinite  gladness.  Between  them 
there  is  a  seeming  gulf  impassable;  but  it  is 
rather  a  wide  range  of  thinking  that  partakes  of 
both  gladness  and  of  gloom.  Much  of  our 
memory  is  meditation ;  association  sets  memory 
to  work.  Something  suggests  a  memory  and 
then  memory  weaves  a  chain  of  thoughts  that 
may  be  a  ladder  up  to  God.or  a  manacle  to  make 
you  a  miserable  prisoner.  The  home  of  an  Ohio 
friend  has  just  been  invaded  by  death.  Her  cry 
was:  “How  can  I  leave  it  f  I  must  fly !’’  Every 
book  and  chair  had  its  association  and  memory 
was  a  pang.  Life  becomes  like  that  home  very 
often.  If  we  meditate  we  must  remember  and 
memcwy  makes  us  sad.  It  happens,  therefore, 
that  those  who  are  not  irreligious,  nor  continu¬ 
ously  at  war  with  God,  are  afraid  to  remember 
and  so  are  unwilling  to  meditate.  Probably  we 
have  all  seen  such  times;  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  that  and  nothing  to  blame  for  a  time ; 
but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  protract  such 
times.  When  memory  is  gloom  we  most  get 
the  glory  into  it;  when  the  hour  is  dark  by 
death  we  must  bring  in  the  light  from  heaven. 
Tell  that  friend  who  would  fly  from  home  to 
escape  memory :  “Stay  until  God  comes  in  to 
glorify  your  meditations!”  For  so  long  as  there 
is  a  plaoe  In  the  world  where  you  are  afraid  to 


go  or  to  stay,  you  will  feel  afraid ;  so  long  as 
there  is  a  sore  spot  in  your  heart  to  touch  which 
is  torment,  you  will  not  dare  let  your  thoughts 
run  free,  for  fear  of  their  treading  roughly  on 
that  wound.  All  the  battle  with  ourselves  is  in 
giving  plaoe  to  God  in*  our  memories.  The 
Christian’s  flght  of  faith  comes  to  its  crisis 
while  he  waits  upon  God  for  gladness  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  uplift  We  know  that  our  hearts  are 
healed  when  we  dare  to  remember ;  we  find  that 
God  is  really  in  our  thoughts,  when  musing  on 
our  life  really  makes  us  glad. 

One  of  the  summer  duties  leads  us  to  the 
graves  of  our  precious  dead.  After  fifty  years 
the  majority  of  your  father’s  house  have  entered 
into  rest  The  homestead  is  held  by  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  ;  the  ones  you  best  knew,  and  that  best 
loved  you,  lie  side  by  side  yonder  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  church  tower,  whose  moving 
finger  touches  them  one  by  one  as  the  sun  goes 
by.  Your  visit  to  the  old  home  must  come  to  its 
best,  by  those  voiceless,  yet  appealing  mounds. 
Would  you  stay  away  f  Is''  there  a  joy  left  you 
in  life  that  would  tempt  you  to  neglect  those 
tombs  T  It  is  a  test  of  your  faith,  we  know ;  it 
tells  how  sound  and  sane  your  heart  ia,  and  that 
makes  some  afraid  to  venture  in.  But  when  you 
have  taken  the  hand  of  the  tmly  one  left  to  you 
of  your  father’s  children  and  gone  reverently  to 
look  upon  their  quiet  sleep,  you  have  climbed 
the  awful  heights  where  God  meets  men,  and 
you  are  holier,  more  reverent,  wiser  and  happier 
far  for  the  interview !  The  next  thing  is  the 
greeting  when  they  welcome  you  to  glory. 

Dear  friends,  our  musings  test  our  state ;  let 
us  give  heed  to  make  them  holy !  Why  be  afraid 
to  weep,  if  God’s  love  puts' a  rainbow  into  our 
tears  ?  How  delightful  is  memory,  how  grateful 
this  hour  of  meditation  when  God  gives  to  us 
,  freely  Hie  love  and  grace  and  glory! 


ANOTHER  BENEFACTOR  TO  THE 
HUMAN  RACE. 

Last  week  we  gave  our  welcome  to  the  most 
eminent  man  of  science  of  .Great  Britain,  Lord 
Kelvin,  who  has  once  before  visited  America,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  British' 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  met  in  Montreal  eight  years  ago,  and 
which  this  year  meets  in  Toronta  The  people 
of  this  country  will  be  glad  also  to  welcome  an¬ 
other  distinguished  foreigner,  who  has  done 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  man  of  England,  or  any 
man  now  living,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
human  race.  (Jp  to  within  a  few  years  the  work 
of  a  physician  commonly  united  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  the  sterner  business  of  a  sur¬ 
geon,  and  every  country  doctor,  not  only  felt  the 
pulse  and  prescribed  remedies,  but  set  broken 
bones,  and  not  unfrequently  was  called  upon  to 
amputate  limbs,  or  apply  the  knife  to  cut  away 
a  cancer  that  was  eating  into  the  very  life. 

These  operations,  terrible  as  they  were,  were 
by  no  means  always  successful :  they  were  often 
followed  by  gangrene  and  the  sufferer,  after  a 
few  days  of  agony,  found  his  only  relief  in  death. 
This  added  fearfully  to  the  horrors  of  the  battler 
field,  as  the  wounded  soldiers  were  brought  from 
the  field  to  undergo,  it  might  be,  instant  ampu¬ 
tation,  1^  the  only  hope  of  saving  life.  After 
the  carnage  of  a  great  battle,  there  were  heca¬ 
tombs  of  mangled  and  mutilated  limbs.  Our  old 
friend  Edward  P.  Roe,  who  was  the  correspon¬ 
dent  of  The  Evangelist  in  the  war,  once  told  me 
that,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  sur¬ 
geons  were  kept  at  work  all  night  to  amputate 
the  wounded,  and  how  he  awoke,  when  the 
moonlight  fell  upon  something  whits,  which 
proved  to  be  a  heap  of  arms  and  legs  from  the 
mangled  soldiers— a  perfect  Golgotha  of  blood  I 

Of  course  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the 
angels  of  the  Hospital  were  everywhere,  with 
soothing  appliances,  trying  to  do  for  the  wounded 
what  would  have  been  dons  by  their  mothers 
and  siststs  had  they  been  under  the  shelter  of 


their  own  dear  homes.  But  where  there  were  so 
many  soldiers  lying  on  the  ground  writhing  in 
agony,  the  v  surgeon  had  to  work  rapidly  and 
cut  into  the  quivering  flesh  without  thinking  of 
the  pain  he  inflicted. 

But  that  was  not  the  worst  With  all  the 
suffering,  with  the  shrieks  of  agony  that  filled 
the  midnight  air,  it  was  an  even  question 
whether  the  wounded  would  be  saved.  An  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon  of  this  city  once  said  to  me  that  if 
a  man  was  brought  into  the  hospital  with  a 
“compound  fracture” — that  is  where  the  bone 
was  broken  in  two  places — the  chances  were  ten 
to  one  that  he  would  die,  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  blood  poi¬ 
soning  1  When  once  that  began  to  set  in, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  days,  or  even  hours, 
before  the  end  came  !  But  now — he  added 
triumphantly — I  have  myself  performed  hundreds 
of  operations,  with  but  five  per  cent,  of  loss,  and 
those  were  when  the  cases  were  not  taken  in  time  I 

What  has  made  this  marvellous  change  f  It 
is  the  discovery  of  what  causes  blood  poisoning. 
Pasteur  in  his  studies  into  the  cause  of  the 
philoxera,  which  destroyed  the  vines  of  France, 
found  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  vegeuble 
organisms  belonging  to  the  lowest  class  of  fungi. 
The  same  invisible  cause,  or  cause  that  can 
be  discovered  only  by  the  most  powerful  micro¬ 
scopes,  attacks  the  human  frame,  when  weakened 
by  disease,  or  opened  by  wounds. 

Now  that  the  destroyers  of  life  were  discovered, 
the  problem  was  to  destroy  them.  But  that  was 
not  so  easy,  for  how  could  you  kill  what  you 
were  not  able  to  see  7  And  yet  they  fill  the 
atmosphere :  if  we  open  our  mouths  we  inhale 
them  with  our  very  breath.  “These  bacteria,” 
says  the  Nineteenth  Century,  “are  often  present 
in  greater  or  leas  abundance  in  the  air:  and  in 
places  where  are  many  persons  with  wounds,  the 
atmosphere  swarms  with  these  invisible  agents 
of  mischief.  They  find  their  way  through  any 
breach  of  surface,  or  natural  opening,  and  they 
are  carried  into  wounds,  abscesses,  or  other  cavi¬ 
ties,  by  the  hands  of  those  who  minister  to  the 
patient,  and  by  instruments,  dressings,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  by  water,  unless  means  are  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  them.  The  vital  importance  of  doing  this, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  done,  were 
indicated  by  Joseph  Lister,  a  man  who  is  justly 
venerated  by  the  whole  medical  world,  whose 
work  forms,  without  excepting  even  the  discovery 
of  anseethesia,  the  most  conspicuous  landmark 
in  surgical  progress:  indeed,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  history  of  surgery  now  falls 
into  a  natural  division  into  two  distinct  eras : 
“BefQre  Lister  and  After  Lister.” 

Strange  to  say,  the  foundation  of  this  great 
man’s  system  seems  to  be  that  nature  will  cure 
itself,  if  it  be  kept  from  all  contamination  from 
without. 

“The  cardinal  point  in  Lister’s  teaching  was 
that  wounds  will  in  the  absence  of  any  disturb¬ 
ing  influence,  constitutional  or  accidental,  re¬ 
main  sweet  and  heal  kindly,  if  contamination 
from  without  be  prevented.  The  theory  is  that 
such  contamination  is  caused  by  micro-organ¬ 
isms. 

“The  results  of  the  application  of  the  principle 
are  seen  in  every  department  of  surgical  practice. 
The  riQks  of  surgery  have  been  lessened  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  statistics  of  most  of  the 
greater  operations  before  the  antiseptic  treat¬ 
ment  came  into  general  use  are  now  valueless  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  A  few  figures  will  serve 
to  show  the  difference.  Till  a  comparatively 
recent  period  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
death  followed  aii^utation  of  a  limb  in  the  large 
cit^  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  was  at  least  1  in 
3;  in  a  series  of  2,089  cases  collected  by  Simpson 
it  was  as  high  as  1  in  2.4.  In  the  Paris  hos¬ 
pitals  about  the  middle  of  the  century  the  dssUi 
rats  after  amputation  was  nearly  1  in  2 ;  in  1861 
it  was  3  in  6,  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  58  per  cent.  In  Germany  and  Austria 
things  were  not  much  better;  the  published 
statistics  of  one  most  skilful  surgeon  show  a 
proportion  of  deaths  following  amputation  of  43 
to  46  per  cent.  Nowadays  such  figures  in  the 
praotfcs  of  any  hospital  surgson  would  probably 
Isad  to  an  inquiry  by  the  proper  authorities 
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t!he  evangelist. 


“A  very  large  nuirber  of  these  fatalities  were 
caused  by  septic  diseases— that  is  to  say,  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  blood  TOisoning  due  to  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  wound,  leading  to  constitutional 
infection.  The  terrible  frequency  of  such  dis¬ 
eases  a  few  years  ago  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  among  631  cases  of  amputation  rollected 
from  the  returns  of  some  London  hospitals  be¬ 
tween  1866  and  1872,  there  were  239  deaths;  and 
of  those  deaths  no  fewer  than  86  were  caused  by 
pyaemia,  a  number  of  others  being  due  to  septi¬ 
caemia,  cellulitis,  and  erysipelas.  Conmrvative 
surgery  in  hospitals  was  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  left  a  vivid  description  of  at¬ 
tempts  in  that  direction  in  military  practice  in 
the  pre-antiseptic  era : 

*'In  twelve  hours  [after  the  infliction  of  a  gunshot 
wound  of  a  limb]  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  limb,  the  inflamed  countenance, 
the  brilliant  eye,  the  sleepless  and  restless  condi¬ 
tion,  declare  the  impression  the  injury  is  making 
on  the  limb  and  on  the  constitutional  powers.  In 
six  days  the  limb  from  the  groin  to  the  toe,  or  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  finger,  is  swollen  to  half  the  size 
of  the  body;  a  violent  phlegmonous  inflammation 
rvades  the  whole;  serous  effusion  has  taken  place 
the  whole  limb;  and  abscesses  are  forming  in  the 
great  beds  of  cellular  texture  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  extremity.  In  three  months,  if  the 
patient  have  labored  through  the  agony,  the  bones 
are  carious;  the  abscesses  are  interminable  sinuses; 
the  limb  is  undermined  and  everywhere  unsound; 
and  the  constitutional  strength  ebbs  to  the  lowest 
degree.” 

“It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that  military 
surgeons  as  late  as  in  the  Crimean  War  went 
largely  by ‘the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan’ 
of  amputating  tor  all  wounds  of  the  limbs  in¬ 
volving  injury  to  bone  at  once,  ‘while  the  soldier 
was  in  mettle.  ’  In  recent  wars,  by  the  use  of 
antiseptic  ‘first  field  dressings’  and  by  subse¬ 
quent  treatment  with  jealous  regard  for  surgical 
cleanliness,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  save  a 
large  proportion  of  limbs.  In  civil  hospitals 
pyaemia  is  now  almost  unknown,  and  hospital 
gangrene,  formerly  a  justly  dreaded  scourge,  is 
extinct.’’ 

No  wonder  that  a  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  relief  of  human  misery  should  be  honored 
by  his  sovereign  as  well  as  by  his  country,  so 
that  the  discoverer  of  new  methods  of  healing 
wounds  and  curing  diseases  is  now  Lord  Lister, 
as  the  great  discoverer  in  another  department, 
that  of  electricity,  is  Lord  Kelvin.  Now  that 
both  are  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  Americans  as 
well  as  Canadians  will  join  to  do  honor  to  those 
who  are  indeed  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

_ H.  M.  F. 

There  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  the  early 
mitigation  of  the  Indian  famine.  At  least  such 
was  the  outlook  July  15th,  when  the  relief  figures 
of  the  previous  week  indicated  that  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  rains  had  most  injuriously  affected 
the  general  agricultural  prospect.  Madras  again 
reported  an  advance  of  one  hundred  thousand  in 
numbers  under  relief,  while  the  Northwest  Prov¬ 
inces  showed  an  increase  of  twenty-five  thousand ; 
the  Central  Provinces,  an  increase  of  eight 
thousand,  and  Bombay  and  Bengal,  an  increase 
of  forty  thousand  each.  At  least  one-third  of  a 
million  more  individuals  were  on  relief  works 
than  a  week  before.  And  no  sufficient  rain 
had  fallen,  save  in  parts  of  the  Nagar  district, 
up  to  July  22d.  Sowing  had  already  begun,how- 
ever,  in  some  instances,  in  anticipation  of  a 
sufficient  rain  fall — the  seed  being  furnished  by 
the  Charitable  Fund.  And  here  let  it  be  re¬ 
corded  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  Great  Britain 
during  her  Jubilee  Year,  that  about  eleven  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  voluntarily  subscribed 
for  the  relief  of  India! 

Among  the  recent  gifts  to  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  for  relief  of  the  famine  sufferers  in  India, 
was  one  of  a  little  over  84,000  from  the  Fiji 
Islands.  This  is  an  argument  for  the  power  of 
Christian  misaions  that  it  is  hard  to  gainsay, 
when  we  realize  that  at  the  time  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne  these  islands  were  inhabited 
by  pagan  cannibals  of  such  a  ferocious  tpye  that 
when  the  Wesleyan  Society  planned  in  1838  to 
begin  work  there,  no  sailors  or  merchants  dared 
to  land  on  these  inhospitable  shores.  Now  out 
of  a  population  of  125,000,  100,000  are  reported 
as  Wesleyans  in  the  government  atatistics,  and 
the  grandchildren  of  these  cannibals  hays  given 
this  money  for  the  starving  people  of  India, 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  PRESIDENT. 

How  Senators  eonld  relieve  him  of  the  cares  of  his 
office,  especially  In  making  appointments. 

President  McKinley  is  seeking  rest  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  finds  the  bracing 
air  of  the  North  very  grateful  to  him,  while  the 
calm  waters  of  the  lake  are  soothing  to  his  tired 
nerves,  and  would  lull  him  to  rest,  but  for  one 
serious  drawback.  But  the  region,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  is  not  absolutely  free  from  the  minor 
afflictions  of  this  mortal  life.  All  things 
earthly  have  their  imperfections,  and  it  is 
vain  for  even  a  President  to  think  that  he  can 
run  away  from  them.  He  goes  to  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  as  some  of  us  have  gone  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  to  get  out  of  the  world,  and  away  from 
iu  petty  vexations.  For  such  a  purpose  that 
vast  region  of  lake  and  forest  is  as  the  very 
bowers  of  Paradise.  What  can  be  more  restful 
and  soothing  than  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  the 
forest  primeval  ?  What  sweet  memories  come  to  us 
of  the  days  gone  by,  when  we  pitched  our  tent 
under  the  mighty  oaks,  or  glided  noiselessly 
over  the  beautiful  waters  I 

Yes  I  yes  I  What  a  place  of  retirement  for  medi¬ 
tation,  if  it  had  not  been  marred  by  occasional  in¬ 
terruptions  from  something  so  very  small  as  to  he 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  a  mosquito  I 
Ah,  the  wretch  I  he  was  soon  done  for  by  an  an¬ 
gry  slap  of  the  hand ;  but  alas,  that  did  not  make 
an  end  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  aunts,  that 
came  to  his  funeral.  And  as  if  they  were  not 
enough,  there  was  a  small  black  fly,  that  thrust  its 
little  proboscis  into  the  flesh  quite  far  enough  to 
make  us  recognize  his  existence  I 

For  this  double  pest  there  seemed  to  be  no 
remedy.  We  wrapped  our  hands  in  cloths,  and 
covered  up  our  faces,  but  the  latter  must  be  un¬ 
covered  for  break  fast,  and  then  our  pursuers  took 
advantage  of  us,  for  all  they  asked  was  a  tnir  field 
and  no  favor  I  j 

In  vain  we  called^  for  the  guide.  He  had  a 
way  of  giving  us  mom'entary  relief  by  thrusting 
a  long  pine  knot  into  the  fire  and,  when  heated 
enough  to  pour  out  a  vile  smoke,  applying  it 
to  our  eyes  and  ears  and  nostrils  and  hands, 
which  gave  us  a  few  minutes  in  which  we 
could  manage  to  “gobble  up’’  enough  of  food 
to  keep  us  from  starvation  1 

But  surely  mosquitoes  or  black  flies,  as  they 
are  the  products  of  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
brave,  would  never  give  annoyance  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  these  United  States!  But  there  is  another 
pest  that  is  not  quite  so  respectful  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  No  doubt  when  he  fled  from  Washington 
he  thought  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  office  seekers — at  least  for  a 
time,  but  alas  for  all  human  expectations,  they 
pursued  him  almost  to  Canada.  He  cannot  sit 
on  the  piazza  of  his  hotel,  he  cannot  even  wor¬ 
ship  God,  without  hearing  the  incessant  buzzing 
of  these  black  flies  in  his  ears,  till  he  must 
sometimes  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 

“  Oh  for  a  lodire  in  some  vast  wilderness !  ” 

Last  Sunday  it  is  said  that  he  was  too  tired  to 
leave  the  hotel  and  there  was  divine  service  in 
the  parlor,  at  the  close  of  which  his  niece  sang, 
“Come,  ye  disconsolate  I’’  perhaps  to  soothe  the 
cares  and  worries  of  her  over-burdened-uncle. 

But  even  the  holy  Sabbath  was  not  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  him.  Hardly  had  the  voice  of  the  singer 
ceased,  and  he  tried  to  escape  to  his  room,  when 
the  inevitable  politician,  who  had  been  lying  in 
wait  for  him,  stood  in  his  path, greatly  it  is  said 
to  his  annoyance,  and  asked  for  an  interview, 
which  be  had  for  a  few  minutes,  but  which  was 
perhaps  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  be  deliv¬ 
ered  himself  of  his  opinion  that  it  was  not 
the  business  of  the  President  to  appoint  men  to 
office,  and  declared  who  was  the  authority  from 
whom  all  honors  should  proceed,  thus: 

“Mr.  Platt,  as  United  States  Senator,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  name  the  postmaster  of  Brooklyn  1“ 

Ah,  now  we  have  it  We  did  not  know  before 
who  was  the  aouroe  of  all  authority  and  power. 


What  impertinence  in  the  President  to  imagine 
that  he  had  anything  to  say  in  the  case ;  he  was 
only  to  take  his  orders  from  the  Senator! 

Now  this  looks  like  business  I  What  a  world 
of  trouble  it  would  save,  if,  instead  of  travelling 
to  Washington,  and  pursuing  the  President  all 
round  the  country,  an  office  seeker  had  only  to 
see  the  Senator  from  his  State,  and  settle  the 
matter  by  such  a  “consideration’’  as  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  parties  I  If  the  President  still 
cherishes  the  idea  that  he  is  to  have  some  voice, 
even  though  it  be  a  very  soft,  and  almost  be¬ 
seeching,  voice,  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  this 
young  man  from  New  York  will  teach  him  bet¬ 
ter.  Even  a  President  ought  to  know  his  master ! 

But,  Sir,  we  beg  your  pardon ;  but  where  did 
Mr.  Platt  get  this  “right’’  to  name  the  post¬ 
master  of  Brooklyn  f  Is  it  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  T  There  are  some  who  even 
think  that  such  a  claim  as  that  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  have  the  claimant  turned  out  of 
doors.  What  would  General  JacKson  have  said 
if  any  youngster  had  thrust  himself  into  his 
presence  and  presumed  to  tell  him  that  any 
Senator  or  Representative  had  a  rtffM  to  an 
office  I  Old  Hickory  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  restrain  himself,  and  would  have  been  apt  to 
seize  his  cane  and  cry,  (as  when  an  impudent  but 
disappointed  office  seeker  in  Washington  rushed 
at  him  to  insult  him, )  “Let  me  have  a  chance  at 
him  I’’  an  example  which  our  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  with  all  hie  gentleness  and  wish  to 
please  everybody,  may  find  it  necessary  to  follow 
for  his  own  protection.  H.  M.  F. 

AN  OBieiNAI.  8CHBBCB. 

A  North  Dakota  paper  describes  a  novel 
scheme  which  originated  in  the  brain  of  C.  L. 
Jones,  popularly  known  as  “Buffalo  Jones,’’  for 
stocking  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  off  the 
Alaskan  coast,  with  valuable  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals,  and  those  whose  meat  is  used  for  food,  in 
order  to  propagate  them  for  mercantile  purposes. 
Mr.  Jones  has  already  succeeded  in  forming  a 
company  of  United  States  capitalists  and  has 
started  for  the  Northwest  to  secure  a  herd  of 
musk-ox,  a  collection  of  silver-grey  and  black 
foxes  and  silver  fisher,  reindeer,  moose,  caribou, 
etc.  Hie  plan  is  to  establish  depots  for  collect¬ 
ing  in  the  North,  and  periodically  to  ship  the 
animals  to  the  island,  on  which  a  ranch  will  be 
located.  He  will  complete  hie  outfit  at  Edmonton, 
British  Columbia,  and  start  for  the  barren  lands, 
expecting  to  be  gone  all  winter,  and  incidentally 
to  explore  for  a  wagon  road  to  the  Yukon 
from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.  As  he  has 
had  much  experience  in  hunting  and  capturing 
wild  animals,  his  expedition  has  good  promise 
of  success. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Vance,  as  indicated  in  a  note 
published  last  week,  has  given  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer  past  to  house-to-house  visitation  of  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  thus  struck  out  a  new,  and  yet  a  very  old 
way  to  the  masses— that  of  taking  them  family 
by  family.  It  was  much  practised  by  the  fathers, 
but  has  in  some  way  fallen  into  disuse,  in  these 
days  of  seminary  rather  than  pastoral  training. 

A  chief  plea  has  been  that  the  inhabitants  of 
almost  any  town,  hamlet  or  country  side  are  less 
homogeneous  in  matter  of  faith  than  formerly, 
and  hence  such  visits  might  prove  unwelcome, 
and  religiously  unprofitable.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Mr.  Vance  received  rebuff ;  he 
seemed  to  have  met  with  a  wide  welcome,  in 
renewing  this  old  American  custom  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  pastors  and  elders. 


Rev.  B.  C.  Atterbury,  M.D.,  one  of  our  Pres- 
bytwian  missionaries — and  a  nephew  of  Dr.  W. 
W.  Atterbury  of  this  city— has  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Emperor  of  China  the  Im¬ 
perial  Order  of  the  Double  Dragon,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  hie  medical  eervioea  during  the  late  war 
with  Japan. 
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TEMPERANCE  CONTENTIONS. 

The  programs  for  the  World’s  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  (XHivention  to  be  held 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  October,  and  the  National 
to  immediately  follow  it  at  Buffalo,  will  noon  be 
completed.  A  conference  of  the  World’s  Officers 
has  just  been  held  in  Portland.  Maine,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens. 

The  National  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Convention  in  Buffalo,  will  be  preceded  by 
a  Purity  Conference  under  the  direction  of  the 
Purity  Department  Mary  Wood-Alien,  M.D., 
the  Superintendent  of  this  line  of  work  will 
conduct  the  conference.  The  first  session  will 
be  held  the  evening  of  October  27th  and  will  be 
devoted  to  Rescue  Work  and  will  be  largely  in 
charge  of  the  members  of  Union  No.  1.  The 
speakers  for  the  evening  will  be  Mrs.  Isabel 
Wing  Lake  of  Chicago  and  Mrs.  Charlton  Ed- 
bolm,  author  of  “A  Traffic  in  Girls,”  who  will 
speak  on  the  work  of  the  Florence  Crittenton 
Missions.  The  conference  will  continue  all  day 
and  evening  of  the  28th.  Mrs.  Dora  Wekk, 
Cadis,  Ohio,  will  talk  on  her  branch  of  this  work. 
Reform  Legislation ;  Mrs.  Jessie  Brown  Hilton 
of  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  Mother’s  Meetings; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek,  on  Child 
Culture  Circles;  Mrs.  Mable  L.  Conklin  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  White  Cross  Societies ; 
Miss  Rose  M.  Wood- Allen,  daughter  of  the 
Superintendent,  on  White  Shield  Circles.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kellogg  will  be  present  and  take  part  in 
the  program,  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  I.  Henry  will  as¬ 
sist  along  the  lines  of  child  training.  Dr.  Kel¬ 
logg’s  topic  will  be  ‘’Science  in  Behalf  of  Chas¬ 
tity  and  Continence.  ”  The  purpose  of  holding 
this  conference  is  to  enlist  the  workers  who 
come  from  afar  and  give  them  practical  ideas  of 
the  purity  work.  It  is  to  be  essentially  a  work¬ 
ing  meeting,  problems  will  be  presented  and 
ways  of  meeting  the  difficulties,  and  time  will  be 
given  after  each  address  for  questions  and  an¬ 
swers.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  Mias  Willard 
will  be  invited  to  speak  and  will  be  present  if 
their  other  engagements  will  allow  it. 


On  the  occasion  of  his  farewell  address  to  the 
Immanuel  Church  and  congregation  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Dr.  Chichester  ascribed  hie  large  success 
in  that  field  to  four  specialties— first,  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  second,  hard  work ;  third,  the  loyalty  of 
the  members  to  the  Immanuel  Church  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  fourth,  and  more  than  all  these,  God’s 
blessing  on  all  their  labors  from  first  to  last 
Dr.  Chichester  and  family  are  now  at  Manitou 
Springs,  Colorado,  where  a  month’s  vacation 
will  be  spent  before  going  to  Chicago. 


Rev.  J.  S.  Gale  of  Gensan,  in  writing  of  the 
difficulty  the  translators  find  in  rendering  the 
Bible  into  Korean  says,”  ‘I  am  the  Bread  of  life,  ’ 
would  seem  one  of  the  easiest  sentences  to  trans¬ 
late,  but  the  Korean  has  no  bread !  ‘I  am  the 
good  Shepherd  and  know  my  sheep,  ’  seems 
simple  language,  but  there  are  no  sheep  in 
Korea,  so  it  takes  much  thought  to  discover  the 
best  way  to  show  the  truth  to  minds  whose 
modes  of  reasoning  and  whose  associations  are  so 
entirely  unlike  our  own.” 


We  note  that  Providence  Church,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (Presbytery  of  Mecklenburg)  has  raised 
about  t4(X)  and  appointed  a  good  committee  to 
inclose  and  put  in  order  the  old  cemetery  of  the 
place.  There  is  many  another  old  “graveyard” 
South  and  North,  in  dire  need  of  similar  atten¬ 
tion.  A  nine  days  preaching  service  led  up  to 
this  movement  in  the  old  North  State,  and  that 
feature  might  also  be  initiated  with  advantage 
in  some  of  our  ancient  rural  parishes,  so  soon  as 
the  preasurs  of  the  harvest  season  is  over. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  YUKON  TALLEY. 

So  much  is  being  written  about  the  terrors  of 
the  Alaskan  winter  and  the  sufferings  that  await 
the  gold-seekers  in  the  frozen  Yukon  Valley  that 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  imagine  excessive 
heat  in  that  region.  But  Mr.  A.  P.  Swineford, 
ex  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  now  Government 
Inspector  of  surveyors  general  and  district  land 
offices  in  that  country,  in  a  letter  to  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  says  that  the  average  temperature 
during  the  summer  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Yukon 
Valley  is  from  105  to  120  degrees !  It  never  rains 
and  the  heat  is  pitiless,  the  mosquitoes  and  the 
black  files  swarm  in  such  countless  numbers 
that  to  keep  from  being  blinded  by  them,  the 
miner  must  wear  a  closely  woven  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  over  his  face  He  must  also  wear  gloves  on 
his  hands  and  tightly  tie  his  sleeves  at  the  wrists 
and  his  trousers  at  the  ankles  to  keep  the  little 
pests  from  crawling  inside.  Their  sting  is  so 
venomous  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  domestic 
animals  in  the  valleys,  the  files  would  blind 
them  in  a  day.  All  the  wild  animals,  reindeer, 
elk,  etc.,  fiee  to  the  mountains. and  remain  there 
during  the  summer.  No  matter  how  hot  and 
dry  it  is,  however,  the  grass  and  shrubbery  will 
be  green  and  luxuriant,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ground  never  thaws  below  a  depth  of  six  to  ten 
feet  and  the  hotter  it  is  the  more  the  frozen 
ground  supplies  a  life-giving  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  the  grasses  and  growing  grains.  For 
this  reason  Mr.  Swineford  predicts  that  the 
Yukon  Valley  will  some  day  be  the  finest  wheat¬ 
growing  district  in  the  world.  The  chief  draw¬ 
back  at  present  is  the  difficulty,  the  all  but  im¬ 
possibility  for  the  farmer  to  get  his  produce  to 
any  market;  but  as  soon  as  good  roads  are 
constructed  or  a  railroad  built,  he  thinks  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  will  be 
rapidly  developed. 

In  the  Berkshire  hills  just  now  we  have  a 
large  inroad  of  pleasure  seekers,  who  are  riding 
on  their  bicycles  up  hill  as  well  as  down.  All 
the  roads  are  alive  with  bright  and  happy  faces. 
But  even  more  than  these  some  of  us  like  to  look 
upon  the  motherly  face  of  a  venerable  lady  from 
Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Palmer,  who  is 
ninety-one  years  old !  She  belongs  to  a  long  lived 
family,  her  father,  Roswell  Saltonstall  Palmer, 
having  been  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  who  not  only  fought  for  hie  country,  but 
suffered  for  it,  as  he  was  a  prisoner  for  eighteen 
months  in  the  “Old  Jersey,”  the  prison  ship 
which  lay  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  But  he 
survived  both  war  and  imprisonment,  and  lived 
to  be  the  last  survivor  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  David 
Agnew,  who  is  now  eighty  eight  years  of  age, 
has  recently  delivered  an  address  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  essential  Christian  character  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  After 
giving  the  subject  a  thorough  discussion.  Judge 
Agnew  regards  the  following  points  as  estab¬ 
lished: 

“I  have  shown  (conclusively,  I  think)  that 
this  is  a  Christian  nation ;  that  this  continent 
and  the  provinces  were  settled  by  a  Christian 
people;  that  the  States  formed  from  them  con¬ 
tinued  Christian,  and  set  the  legal  evidence  of 
their  belief  in  their  early  constitutions;  that 
other  religions  are  exceptional,  and  were  tolerated 
for  individual  conscience’s  sake  only;  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  formed  by  the 
same  people  contemporary  with  their  State  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  with  identical  provisions  for  the 
toleration  of  individual  freedom  of  conscience, 
expressly  reserved  to  them  all  their  ungranted 
rights,  amone  which  are  their  Christian  institu¬ 
tions;  that  the  Constitution  itself  carries  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  of  its  Christian  character,  and  that 
its  continued  existence  rests  on  the  fabric  of  the 
States;  and  that  infidels,  pagans,  cavilers  and 
Mormons  derive  from  it  no  support  in  their  war 
fare  aninst  Christlanij^.  I  have  shown,  also, 
that  the  safety  of  this  Christian  character,  peace 
order  and  prosperity  demand  its  citizenship  to 
be  protectM  against  promiscuous  and  loose 
naturalisation.  ” 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

There  are  several  ways  of  silencing  the 
preacher.  The  people  may  freeze,  or  starve,  or 
invite  him  out,  of  his  pulpit  But  here  in  this 
State,  where  the  people  have  boasted  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  tolerant  spirit 
toward  all  shades  of  religion,  within  the  last 
week  two  events  have  occurred  to  be  greatly  de¬ 
plored.  In  one  of  our  towns  two  ministers  were 
arrested  for  preaching  in  the  open  air  without  a 
license.  Near  another  town  a  minister  was 
stoned  to  death  !  He  owed  a  bill  which  he  was 
not  able  to  pay,  and  the  men  who  went  to  collect 
the  money  took  his  life  as  stated. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  such  occur¬ 
rences.  We  have  lifted  our  voice  against  violence 
toward  the  wicked.  Here  is  violence  toward 
those  who  would  fain  benefit  their  fellow-men. 
When  the  services  of  ministers  are  so  little  ap¬ 
preciated  that  men  unworthy  of  authority  may 
silence  them,  and  when  their  lives  may  be  put 
in  peril  by  their  inability  to  perform,  just  at 
the  time,  what  they  had  promised  to  do,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  the  good  citizen  as  well  as 
the  Christian  will  cry  out  against  such  wicked¬ 
ness.  If  there  are  persons  who  can  excuse  the 
mob,  who  have  taken  the  life  of  the  desperado 
who  has  committed  some  dreadful  deed,  there 
surely  can  be  none  to  excuse  the  treatment  which 
these  ministers  received. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  would  receive  an  invitation  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
But  since  there  has  been  so  much  discussion 
about  it,  we  have  changed  our  mind.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  to  disturb  the  good  feeling 
which  now  exists  between  the  ex-soldiers  of  the 
two  armies.  If  such  invitation  should  be  given 
by  the  men  of  the  South  and  accepted  by  the 
men  of  the  North,  both  should  vie  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  preserving  the  good  feeling,  and  should 
determine  to  accept  in  a  proper  spirit  any  un¬ 
toward  incident  out  of  harmony  with  the  occa¬ 
sion.  We  feel  assured,  too,  that  the  presence 
of  the  colored  soldiers  will  not  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  occasion,  for  the  colored  man  is  not 
thrusting  himself  where  he  has  intimations 
his  presence  may  cause  trouble.  The  soldier  is 
more  sensitive  on  this  point  than  others. 

Our  city  jail  is  filled  to  overfiowing.  In  many 
cases  three  occupy  one  cell.  For  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  found  in  jail  a  school  has  been 
started,  and  an  adult  prisoner  is  teacher.  One 
of  the  prisoners  who  was  convicted  of  wife- 
murder  was  executed  last  week.  His  conduct 
before  bis  execution  showed  that  he  did  not 
realize  the  awful  nature  of  his  crime,  or  have 
any  conception  of  the  eternity  into  which  he  was 
thrust.  We  do  not  know  how  he  finally  acted  at  d 
spoke  to  the  priests  who  ministered  to  him,  but 
there  seemed  to  the  public  to  be  but  little  peni¬ 
tence  for  his  guilt  and  great  indifference  as  to 
the  future. 

The  next  school  year  will  soon  begin,  not  with¬ 
out  discouragements  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
universities  and  colleges.  By  a  decision  of  the 
court,  Johns-Hopkins  University  will  not  receive 
the  dividend  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  It  may  be  available  some  time 
in  the  future,  but  for  a  few  years  it  will  not 
come  to  them.  This  dividend  amounted  to 
nearly  $60,000  a  year.  The  Lehigh  University 
in  its  loss  asked  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
come  to  its  aid  and  will  receive  $150,000.  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  needs  money,  and  has 
sent  a  letter  to  its  aluinni  asking  for  $40,000  a 
year  for  three  years.  Other  institutions  are  in 
need  and  are  appealing  for  aid.  R.  H.  W. 


Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  of  the  Fourth  Church, 
Chicago,  has  quite  recovered  from  his  long  and 
critical  illness  of  the  past  winter.  He  is  yet 
abroad,  but  is  expected  to  return  to  his  pulpit 
on  September  26th.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that 
he  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  people. 


August  26,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


HOW  PAUL  LEFT  THE  PEOPLE  TO  WHOM 
HE  PREACHED. 

By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Morey. 

A  busioeM  man  one  day  said  to  me  that  be 
thought  that  ministers  have  a  great  many  trials. 
The  fact  must  be  admitted.  One  of  them,  is  in 
leaving  the  people  to  whom  they  have  preached 
and  have  given  the  best  part  of  their  lives  and 
the  cream  of  years  of  study  and  experience. 
They  are  bound  together  by  many  sacred  ties 
and  by  a  reciprocal  love.  But  he  may  be  called 
away  to  another  field  and  there  may  be  impera¬ 
tive  reasons  for  the  change. 

Another  has  a  greater  trial  when  he  is  not 
called  away,  but  is  driven  out  by  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  who  are  careless  of  the  rights  of  the  majority 
as  well  as  of  the  promises  they  made  to  him 
when  he  was  called  and  installed. 

But  what  are  these  trials  compared  with  those 
indicted  on  the  great  apostle  when  he  left  the 
people  to  whom  he  preached.  A  study  of  the 
book  of  the  Acts  shows  that  be  went  away  under 
compulsion  almost  every  time.  Paul  was  not  a 
success  if  measured  by  modern  standards.  He 
had  DO  loud  calls  to  important  city  churches, 
flis  pastorates  were  uniformly  brief  and  he  uni¬ 
formly  left  behind  him  a  divided  people.  If 
pastors  preach  the  Qospel  as  faithfully  they  may 
taste  of  similar  experiences. 

His  first  attempts  at  preaching  did  not  bring 
him  a  call ;  but  some  of  the  people  were  so 
poorly  “fed,”  that  he  had  to  get  away  from 
them  by  night  and  his  friends  let  him  down  over 
the  wall  of  the  city  in  a  basket.  They  even  for¬ 
got  to  pass  any  complimentary  resolutions  (Acts 
ix.  25. )  It  is  a  great  trial  for  a  minister  now 
to  go  away  in  a  Pullman  car.  At  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  50)  the  devout  and  honora¬ 
ble  women  joined  the  men  and  “expelled”  Paul 
out  of  their  coasts.  It  is  true  a  great  multitude 
had  been  converted.  Paul  had  to  run  away 
nevertheless.  He  “fled”  to  Lystra.  There  the 
people  did  what  others  had  wished  to  do,  they 
put  this  preacher  out  of  the  way,  not  by  fair 
methods,  but  by  a  shower  of  stones  (Acts  xiv. 
19).  The  minister  to-day  who  leaves  a  church  is 
loaded  not  with  stones,  but,  often,  with  a  silver 
service  and  a  set  of  resolutions  beautifully  en¬ 
grossed.  Paul  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  those  who  hated  him  for  hie  faithful 
preaching  doubtless  congratulated  themselves. 
His  disciples  carried  the  poor,  maimed  body 
away  for  burial ;  but  he  came  to  consciousness 
again. 

When  the  blood  was  streaming  down  over  his 
eyes  and  face  and  bis  friends  were  binding  up 
his  wounds,  I  wonder  if  he  thought  of  Stephen 
whose  murderers  laid  their  garments  at  his  feet 
I  wonder,  too,  whether  Paul  did  not  think  it 
best  to  give  up  preaching  and  go  back  to  tent- 
making.  Stones  are  a  commodity  without  value 
in  the  market,  and  they  have  great  capacity  to 
hurt. 

Instead  of  giving  up  on  account  of  these  trials 
the  hero  went  back  to  Lystra.  At  Philippi  he 
was  given  a  reception  different  from  that  so  often 
received  by  ministers  now,  when  the  tables 
groan  under  abundant  ice  cream  and  cake,  and 
the  minister  and  the  berries  blush  together  in  the 
midst  of  abounding  sweetness.  The  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  scarred  his  back  with  the  heavy  scourges 
and  then  put  him  to  bed  on  the  hard  dungeon 
floor  with  hie  hands  and  feet  in  the  stocks. 
Now,  Paul,  it  is  time  for  you  to  quit  preaching. 
Quit  ?  They  made  the  walls  of  that  old  dungeon 
resound  at  midnight  with  the  unwonted  music 
of  Christian  songs  (Acts  xvi.  21-40).  Those 
songs  echo  yet  round  the  world  and  bring  cour¬ 
age  to  many  a  preacher  who  is  hurt,  not  by  the 
lashes  laid  on  his  back ;  but  because  his  useful¬ 
ness  is  crippled  and  hie  reputation  is  scarred  by 


the  tongues  of  those  who  promised  to  do  what 
they  could  to  make  him  comfortable.  It  may 
be  a  question  which  has  the  hardest  time,  Paul, 
under  the  Roman  scourges,  or  some  ministers 
that  I  know  of  who  are  under  the  lash  of  tongues. 

From  Theesalonica,  “the  brethren  sent  away 
Paul  by  night  to  Berea”  (Acts  xvii.  10).  What 
a  man  Paul  was  to  be  sent  away  “by  night!” 

“Then  immediately  the  brethren  sent  away 
Paul  to  go  to  sea”  (Acts  xvii.  14).  To  day 
there  are  congregations  that  send  away  their 
pastors  over  the  sea  with  a  well-filled  purse, 
and  their  prayers  following.  There  are  others, 
however,  who  seem  to  wish  to  send  the  pastor 
to  sea  as  the  Bereans  did.  A  few  do  it. 

Paul  came  to  Athens.  Now  most  of  us  preach¬ 
ers,  when  we  go  to  Athena,  spend  our  time  gaz 
ing  upon  the  ruined  temptee,  witnesses  of  the 
vanished  glory  of  Greece.  Paul  had  so  little 
artistic  taste,  so  little  “style  as  a  preacher”  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  Parthenon. 
He  cared  more  for  the  ruined  humanity  and 
preached  to  the  people  of  Jesus.  In  cultured 
Athena,  there  was  the  same  result  as  elsewhere, 
a  divided  people,  and  a  preacher  compelled  to 
leave  with  salary  unpaid  and  no  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  to  return  (Acts  xvii.  33). 

At  Corinth  he  had  a  pretty  long  pastorate,  for 
him— a  year  and  six  months  (Acts  xviii.  11). 
Some  of  the  people  tried  to  drive  him  away,  but 
he  tarried  yet  a  good  while  (Acts  xviii.  18). 
Perhaps  they  thought  he  made  a  great  mistake 
in  not  resigning  sooner. 

At  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  20)  Paul  had  an 
unusual  experience.  “They  desired  him  to 
tarry  a  longer  time  with  them.”  What  a  com¬ 
fort  that  must  have  been  to  the  tired,  homeless 
preacher.  Here  he  afterward  had  the  longest 
pastorate  of  which  we  have  any  record,  three 
years  (Acts  xx.  31). 

During  this  time  he  seemed  to  have  been  in 
the  midst  of  a  constant  revival.  He  preached 
not  once  or  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  but  day  and 
night  (Acts  xx.  31).  There  are  good  cultured 
people  who  do  not  like  to  see  a  minister  weep, 
and  do  not  want  him  to  make  them  apply  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  In  the  theatre,  of 
course,  tears  are  expected ;  but  not  in  the 
church.  Paul  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he 
preached  “with  tears.”  The  great  Roman 
Empire,  with  its  scourges  and  dungeons,  never 
compelled  a  tear  from  his  eyes;  but  at  Ephesus 
he  preached  “with  tears.”  He  was  compelled 
to  get  out  of  that  pulpit,  however,  and  he  left 
a  divided  people  again. 

At  Jerusalem,  Paul  was  mobbed  and  beaten 
and  arrested  in  the  temple  (Acte  xxi.  27). 
What  a  marvelous  power  that  preacher,  Paul, 
had,  even  when  chained.  As  the  Captain  and 
hie  band  were  dragging  Paul  up  the  stairs  that 
led  from  the  Temple  area  to  the  Castle  Antonia, 
Paul  obtained  permission  to  speak  to  the  mob. 
What  is  the  use,  Paul  ?  You  may  as  well  calm  a 
cyclone.  He  turns  upon  them  and  gains  their 
attention  and  silences  their  outcries  and  com¬ 
pels  them  to  hear  the  Gospel. 

Next,  we  see  Paul  seven  years  past  the  “dead 
line”  of  fifty,  a  scarred  veteran,  hated  and  per¬ 
secuted,  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  council 
with  which  he  sat  twenty-two  years  before.  He 
is  sent  down  to  Caesarea  under  guard,  and  kept 
in  prison  for  two  years.  The  indomitable  old 
preacher  is  not  silenced,  however,  nor  does  he 
forget  how  to  preach,  for  when  brought  before 
Agrippa  and  given  permission  to  speak,  he  ad¬ 
dresses  him  in  language  wonderfully  self-con¬ 
trolled,  and  eloquent,  and  courteous.  There  is 
the  usual  result,  however.  He  is  sent  back  to 
prison,  and  ultimately  to  Rome,  into  prison, 
and  then  to  the  cross  and  to  martyrdom. 

Ministers  have  a  good  many  trials ;  but  what 
are  they  compared  with  the  trials  of  this  old 
hero  of  other  days  who  was  so  often  driven  by 
malcontents  away  from  the  people  to  whom  he 
preached  ? 


THE  NEW  STEEL  ARCH  OYER  THE  NIA¬ 
GARA  GORGE. 

The  bridge,  as  a  product  of  special  engineer¬ 
ing  akill,  has  reached  in  modern  times  a  point 
of  architectural  dignity  which  might  well  afford 
to  men  like  Eads  and  Roebling  as  proud  a  title 
as  that  of  the  old  Roman  Pontifex  Maximus, 
which  is  said  to  preserve  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Pons  Sublicius,  on  which  an  ancient  sacrifice 
was  customarily  offered.  We  are  fond  of  titles 
in  this  country.  Why  not  attach  to  the  name  of 
a  consummate  bridge  builder  the  letters  P.  I. 
(pontifex  insignia)  ? 

The  Eads  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  (crossed  at  its 
opening  in  1874  by  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  in  a  body, )  the  magnificent  Brooklyn 
bridge,  and  the  lofty  structure  over  the  Hud¬ 
son  at  Poughkeepsie  and  over  the  Kinzua  valley 
in  Pennsylvania,  are  in  their  way  as  wonderful 
and  as  creditable  to  the  engineers  who  projected 
them,  as  the  Cologne  Cathedral  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument 

The  latest  wonder  is  the  great  steel  arch  at 
Niagara,  just  opened  for  the  immense  railway 
traffic  across  the  border,  if  that  can  be  called 
an  opening  which  was  merely  a  shifting  of  the 
strain  from  the  cables  to  the  arch.  For,  as  is 
generally  known,  the  railway  traffic  which  for 
years  has  been  carried  on  over  the  Niagara  Sus¬ 
pension  bridge  was  not  interrupted  for  a  day  by 
the  work  of  exchanging  the  old  bridge  for  the 
new,  albeit  both  crossed  at  the  same  point  The 
arch  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  cables,  and 
the  cables  melted  away  like  magic  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  arch,  while  great  locomotives  draw¬ 
ing  passenger  trains  and  freight  trains  whistled 
and  crossed  continually.  The  man  who  could 
safely  effect  such  an  arrangement  as  that  surely 
deserves  to  be  called  pontifex  insignia. 

A  word  may  be  in  place  by  way  of  reminding 
readers  of  to-day  of  the  succession  of  bridges 
over  the  Niagara  river.  Many  years  ago  a  sus 
pension  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  stream  at 
Lewiston  below  the  falls  and  the  lower  rapids 
This  was  for  the  use  of  horse  carriages,  and 
.foot  passengers  only.  It  has  long  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  cables  remain  in  place  to  day ;  and 
hanging  to  them,  as  a  spectacle  for  passengers 
on  the  new  Gorge  Road,  are  seen  swinging  some 
unsightly  fragments  of  the  old  flooring  and 
guard  rails. 

Then  the  great  suspension  bridge  was  built  at 
the  place  where  the  arch  now  stands,  just  where 
the  tumultuous  lower  rapids  begin.  That  was 
a  magnificent  structure,  the  cables  descending 
gracefully  on  either  side  from  shapely  granite 
towers,  and  supporting  the  railway  tracks  above, 
and  a  carriage  way  underneath.  Next  came  the 
passenger  suspeneion  bridge  higher  up,  crossing 
from  Prospect  Park  on  the  American  side  to  the 
Clifton  House  on  the  Canadian  side.  This  is 
the  bridge  that  in  January,  1889,  was  so  rudely 
shaken  by  a  fierce  hurricane  that  portions  of  its 
roadway  were  wrenched  loose  and  sent  down  into 
the  swirling  flood,  and  a  minute  sooner  would 
have  carried  down  with  it  a  frightened  physi¬ 
cian,  Or.  Hodge,  who  had  just  crossed  it  from 
visiting  a  patient.  Later  came  the  Cantilever 
railway  bridge,  which  crosses  just  above  the 
present  arch.  Still  another  change  was  made  in 
the  railway  suspension  bridge  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  namely  of  removing  the  granite 
towers  that  supported  the  cables,  and  putting 
steel  towers  in  their  place.  That  feat  also  was 
accomplished  without  any  interruption  of  the 
traffic.  In  the  meantime,  the  International 
Railway  Bridge  was  built  at  Buffalo,  the  central 
span  of  which  is  swung  by  a  steam-engine  to 
accommodate  the  river  commerce  to  the  port  of 
Tonawanda. 

Thus  there  are  now  in  constant  use  four  noble 
bridges  across  the  Niagara,  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  streams  to  bridge  in  the  country ;  and  each 
is  a  study,  and  a  monument  of  mathematics 
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and  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  of  personal 
daring  and  praiseworthy  enterprise. 

On  the  line  of  the  new  Gorge  Road  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  an  excellent  view  of 
the  new  arch  is  afforded.  Its  graceful  curve 
and  light  appearance  might  well  make  upon  the 
unreflecting  spectator  the  impression,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  very  simple  matter  to  build 
that  bridge.  Yet  every  foot  of  it  presented  a 
grave  problem.  The  quarry  out  of  which  the 
cap  stones  against  which  the  arch  is  braced 
were  taken,  is  near  the  writer’s  home ;  and  the 
greatest  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  per¬ 
fectly  homogeneous  blocks.  Nothing  would  do 
but  a  mass  of  unflawed  limestone  without  a 
trace  in  it  of  flint,  or  other  alien  mineral. 
Then  the  shaping,  the  transportation,  and  the 
setting  of  these  huge  caps  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  the  services  of  trained  inspectors,  machin¬ 
ist,  and  masons;  for  a  single  defect,  or  an  un¬ 
toward  accident,  might  have  entailed  incalcula¬ 
ble  damage. 

The  Anal  test  of  the  bridge  by  means  of  all 
the  eighty  ton  locomotives,  and  stone  loaded 
cars,  that  could  be  placed  upon  it  at  once,  did 
not  produce  a  deflection  of  more  than  an  inch. 
Laua  pontifici  insigni!  Clericcs. 

DR.  NELSON  ON  THE  MISSIONARY 
SITUATION. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Y'our  last  number  (August 
12th)  contains  two  communications — one  from 
a  foreign  missionary  Secretary  and  one  from  a 
foreign  Missionary,  just  now  at  home  on  fur¬ 
lough — which  I  could  not  help  reading  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  of  which  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  missionary’s  communication  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  short  extracts  from  letters  recently 
written  to  him  from  the  fleld,  from  which  he 
came  away  in  June,  and  to  which  he  hopes  to 
return  next  summer.  Those  extracts  tell  how 
the  members  of  that  mission,  and  their  native 
helpers  and  churches  are  behaving  under  the 
Board’s  necessary  withholding  of  appropriations 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  the  need  of  which  the 
Board  did  not  question,  but  which  out  of  their 
empty  treasury  they  could  not  provide  for.  If 
any  one  who  reads  this  happened  not  to  see  that 
letter,  I  beg  him  to  turn  to  it,  on  page  8,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  feel  that  its  title,  “Courage  in 
the  Midst  of  Trial,’’  is  justified  by  the  facts  it 
reports  concerning  those  native  churches,  teach¬ 
ers  and  preachers.  This  fiery  trial  is  surely 
burnishing  the  gold. 

The  Secretary’s  letter  tells  of  the  effort 
promptly  begun  at  the  official  headquarters  in 
New  Y^ork,  “looking  to  a  positive  and  earnest 
effort  to  remove  the  debt  in  addition  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  current  work.’’  The  be¬ 
loved  and  venerable  President  of  the  Board  made 
the  first  contribution.  “Other  members  have 
followed  and  others  still  will  help  carry  out 
their  unanimous  vote.  The  clerks  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  House  have  joined  in  the  movement  and 
several  missioqaries  now  in  this  country  have 
contributed  liberally.’’  All  this  seems  to  me 
becoming,  beautiful,  appropriate,  exemplary. 

One  step  more  was  taken  which  I  cannot  re¬ 
gard  in  the  same  way.  “A  circular  has  been 
sent  to  all  the  missions  proposing  a  universal 
effort,except  in  so  far  as  individual  missionaries 
have  already  exhausted  their  ability  to  give  by 
their  effort  to  alleviate  the  heavy  cut  upon  the 
work.’’  Can  the  good  brethren  who  have  sent 
that  circular  really  suppose  that  any  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  could  need  to  be  thus  prompted  from 
this  distance  ?  The  letter  from  one  of  them 
to  which  I  have  referred  gives  evidence  that 
that  mission  did  not  wait  for  such  long  distance 
prompting.  I  frankly  confess  my  fear  after  the 
agony  of  the  “cut,”  necessarily  inflicted  by 
official  action — doubtless  as  painful  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  brethren  as  to  the  missionaries  under  their 


authority — that  this  circular  will  seem  to  them 
“the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.’’ 

I  should  as  soon  think  of  proposing  a  circular 
to  be  sent  to  the  missionaries  near  the  scenes  of 
massacre  and  of  famine,  asking  them  to  join  in 
our  effort  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  those  of 
whose  agony  they  are  eye-witnesses,  “except  so 
far  as  individual  missionaries  have  already  ex¬ 
hausted  their  ability  to  give.’’  My  fear  is  that, 
without  any  such  prompting,  many  a  mission¬ 
ary’s  heart  has  already  moved  him  to  spare  fipm 
his  scanty  stipend  more  than  he  ought — so  much 
as  to  leave  quite  inadequate  provision  for  hie 
own  sustenance  and  that  of  his  family. 

Of  course  no  such  effect  was  intended.  But 
I  doubt  if  it  can  be  wholly  prevented. 

In  affectionate  and  respectful  sympathy  with 
both  the  Board  and  the  missionaries. 

Henry  A.  Nelson. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  DENTER  AND  ITS 
VICINITY. 

By  Robert  Bruce  Clark. 

Many  have  visited  this  city,  and  have  taken 
the  charming  excursions  back  to  the  mouutainB 
and  up  the  wild  and  picturesque  canons,  and 
their  impressions  have  been  various,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  ever  they  have  been  otherwise  than 
pleasing,  if  not  ecstatic.  An  invitation  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  pulpit  of  the  Central  Church  two  Sun¬ 
days  and  to  visit  friends,  as  also  an  eagerness  to 
see  Denver  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  brought 
the  writer  hither,  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Eastern  marts  and  up  to  an 
eminence  of  more  than  five  thousand  feet,  where 
the  air  puts  the  spirit  of  a  rollicking  boy  into  a 
man  and  inspires  the  feeling  that  he  is  walk¬ 
ing  on  stilts.  This  is  a  first  visit  to  Denver, 
and  into  Colorado.  The  approach  over  the  plains 
may  be  a  bit  monotonous,  but  those  plains  will 
some  day  be  a  teeming  agricultural  domain. 
The  mountains  in  the  long  distance,  however, 
greet  one  gloriously  and  one  never  tires  of  the 
view  of  grandeur  and  stateliness  which  they 
afford.  Colorado  is  not  intimately  known  in 
the  Ekistern  States,  but  of  all  the  commonwealths 
in  the  Union  there  is  scarcely  one  with  the 
native  resources  and  the  signal  promises  of  this. 
Usually  accounted  a  great  silver  producing 
State,  it  furnishes  more  gold — at  the  present 
rate  it  will  be  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of 
the  precious  mineral  during  the  calendar  year. 
If  silver  were  booming  as  wheat  has  been,  the 
mines  that  are  rich  with  the  pale  metal  would  be 
worked  feverishly,  for  Colorado  is  apparently 
exhaustless  in  both  gold  and  silver.  California 
has  held  command  of  the  fruit  market,  but  this 
State  is  rapidly  developing  in  fruit  culture  and 
besides  furnishing  the  local  needs,  not  far  hence 
it  will  be  Colorado  fruit  competing  with  the 
Pacific  gardens  and  the  orchards  of  the  middle 
West  and  North.  There  is  also  a  great  business 
in  cattle  and  stock.  Ranches  abound  every¬ 
where  and  herds  of  steers  roam  over  the  verdant 
and  fertile  region  of  the  South  Park  some  ten 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  amidst  the  moun 
tain  peaks.  Another  item  of  the  varied  resources 
of  Colorado  is  alfalfa,  really  a  weed  of  the  earth, 
introduced  here  from  California,  and  originally 
from  Australia,  perhaps.  It  is  a  fixed  grass  like 
timothy,  bears  three  crops  each  year  in  Col¬ 
orado,  and  five  in  California,  is  used  for  dairy 
and  horse  food,  and  from  its  sweets  the  bees 
gather  quality  for  their  honey.  Alfalfa  honey 
is  a  prized  commodity  here,  though  it  is  infericr 
to  our  Eastern  buckwheat  honey.  Here  are 
then  native  resources  in  the  mines,  the  stock, 
fruit  and  alfalfa,  which  will  make  the  State 
busy  and  the  people  rich. 

Denver  is  the  city  of  Colorado,  commanding 
and  beautiful.  It  is  a  hospitable  city.  I  had 
not  been  here  three  days  before  many  professional 
and  social  courtesies  had  been  extended.  The 
Denver  Athletic  Club  offered  the  privileges  of 


its  sumptuous  building,  through  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Hawkins;  the  Denver  Club  by  Mr.  Paul  B. 
Gaylord,  and  the  University  Club  through  Mr. 
E.  H.  Smith.  This  last  named  is  entirely  lim¬ 
ited  to  gentlemen  having  academic  degrees. 
The  nature  of  the  first  is  implied  in  its  title,, 
while  the  Denver  Club  is  representative  of  the 
wealth  and  social  standing  of  its  citizens,  and 
has  in  addition  to  its  luxurious  appointments, 
a  library  which  renders  a  book  lover  almost  en¬ 
vious  if  not  covetous.  On  the  evening  of  August 
twelfth  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Warren  in  honor 
of  her  daughter  and  son-in  law,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Briggs,  cot  the  New  York  professor,  but 
pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church  in  this  city, 
who  had  not  long  since  entered  into  connubial 
bliss.  The  affair  was  largely  attended.  The 
Bishop’s  residence  is  a  palatial  feature  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  some  five  miles  south  of  Denver. 
The  beautiful  lawn  was  lighted  with  electric 
lamps  in  long  strings  hung  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  the  collation  was  served  from  small  tables 
on  the  grass,  while  a  string  band  breathed  dulcet 
music  over  the  babbling  conversation  of  the 
guests.  The  amiable  Bishop  is  one  of  the  beet 
loved  and  most  prominent  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  His  gracious  wife  was  formerly  Mrs. 
Iliff,  and  rumor  has  it  that  she  and  Mrs.  Slay 
den,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  are  the 
wealthiest  ladies  of  the  State.  These  two  ladies 
were  early  settlers,  if  not  pioneers,  in  Colorado, 
and  Mrs.  Slayden,  a  charming  conversationalist, 
entertained  me  with  vivid  and  thrilling  reminis¬ 
cences  of  her  girlhood  in  crossing  the  plain,  and 
avoiding  stampeding  herds  of  buffalos,  and  the 
menace  of  the  Indians.  Other  prominent  guests 
were  present.  Many  clergymen,  distinguished 
business  men,  the  governor  of  the  State,  Alv  a 
Adams,  a  scholar  and  affable  gentleman  of  solid 
repute,  with  whom  I  enjoyed  a  brief  chat,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  Denver  University,  Dr. 
McDowell,  a  genial,  accomplished  and  pro¬ 
gressive  man. 

Denver  has  wheels,  bicycles  everywhere  and  all 
the  time,  more  than  one  sees  even  in  Chicago. 
Everybody  rides,  both  sexes  and  Chinamen, 
old  men  and  women,  shop  girls  and  dignitaries, 
and  you  would  believe  it  an  eternal  procession. 

I  have  joined  the  procession  and,  like  Dr.  Field, 
am  enjoying  it. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  FAMINE. 

“Never  within  the  memory  of  living  men, never 
within  the  present  century,  has  there  been 
destruction  of  life  so  terrible  and  so  great  as  in 
the  Madras  famine  of  1877.  And  when  at  last 
that  great  calamity  bad  subsided  and  a  census 
was  taken,  it  was  found  that  over  five  million» 
of  people  had  been  swept  away.  A  popu  lation 
equal  to  the  population  of  Ireland  had  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  desolating  breath  of  the  famine 
of  1877.  These  figures  enable  us  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  conceive  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
human  suffering  and  death  caused  by  an  Indian 
famine.  When  we  read  of  the  havoc  of  war  or 
of  pestilence  in  th^-se  days,  we  lament  the  deatk 
of  thousands,  probably  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  beings.  The  Crimean  War,  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  of  modern  wars  in  the  loss  of  life 
which  it  involved,  is  said  to  have  cost  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  lives.  The 
Madras  famine  claim^  twenty  times  the  victima 
of  the  Crimean  War.’’  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  a 
native  of  India,  who  gives  these  appalling  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  adds  that  India 
has  suffered  from  famine  “six  times  in  sixty 
years,  and  the  last  famine  is,  in  the  area 
affected,  the  worst  known  in  the  history  of 
man.’’  Is  it  astonishing  that  the  English 
officials,  in  spite  of  all  the  money  contributed, 
and  their  earnest  desire  to  give  relief,  feel  help¬ 
less  before  such  widespread  and  overwhelming 
disaster,  and  that  the  suffering  natives  are  des¬ 
perate  and  dangerous  ?  ' 
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YACATION  DATS  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Peter  Csurter. 

Mohonk  Mountain  House  is  a  blessed  place  of 
rest  for  tired  men  and  women.  It  is  certainly 
unique.  One  of  its  visitors  has  well  said  of 
its  scenery,  “Bold  and  savage  features  are  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gentle  and  the  picturesque  in 
unexhaustible  variety.  Those  huge  masses  of 
rock  tumbled  in  wild  confusion,  contrasted  with 
rich  forests,  distant  views  of  mountain  ranges 
and  smiling  valleys,  with  the  clear  lake  reflect¬ 
ing  them  all  at  your  feet ;  form  together  a  scene 
most  impressive  and  delightful,  of  which  the 
artist  and  lover  of  nature  can  never  weary  ’’ 

The  guests  ere  like  one  great  family  as  they 
gather  every  morning  for  family  worship,  which 
is  conducted  by  Mr.  Smiley  himself.  The  ser 
vice  consists  6f  singing.  Scripture  reading  and 
prayer. 

Mr.  Smiley  is  a  model  host.  | who  knows  how 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  guests.  With 
the  possession  of  3,500  acres  of  land,  much  of 
it  on  the  mountain  top,  interspersed  with 
some  forty  miles  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  has  ample  scope  on  which  to  exercise 
that  busy  brain. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  two  successive 
Friday  evenings  to  conduct  the  prayer  meeting 
of  the  employees  in  the  reading  room,  which 
Mr.  Smiley  has  fitted  up  for  their  use.  As  I 
spoke  to  them  of  the  blessed  invitations  of  the 
Gospel,  I  never  had  a  more  attentive  audience. 
A  devoted  Christian  lady  and  a  very  sweet 
singer,  led  the  singing  with  her  autoharp  and 
at  the  close  of  each  meeting  sang  a  solo. 

Almost  every  night  is  provided  a  pleasant  en¬ 
tertainment  of  some  sort.  One  evening  the 
young  people  furnished  a  series  of  beautiful 
tableaux,  which  gave  great  delight  and  were 
enthusiastically  applauded.  Another  evening 
Major  W.  H.  Lambert  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  the  unpublished  letters  of  Thackeray, 
reading  some  of  them.  They  were  full  of  wit, 
humor  and  singularly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Another  day  in  one  of  the  parlors,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dodd,  gave  a  talk  to  the  ladies 
of  the  house  on  her  personal  experience  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  for  ten  years, 
among  the  Armenians  in  Turkey— a  land  to 
which  she  is  soon  to  return  with  her  husband 
and  children. 

Another  evening  Rev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  State  of 
Washington,  gave  us  a  lecture  on  “How  Marcus 
Whitman  Saved  Oregon  to  the  United  States.” 
At  times  he  was  very  eloquent  as  he  detailed  the 
story  of  that  marvellous  journey  of  four  thousand 
miles  in  mid-winter  through  untrodden  snow 
and  over  bridgeless  rivers  wherq  a  white  man 
had  never  preceded  him. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  house  is  General 
Augustus  Gaylord,  who,  during  the  war  was 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  furnished  the  government  91,379  men, 
being  an  excess  of  1,263  over  the  entire  quota 
assigned  to  the  State.  And  taking  the  Presi¬ 
dential  vote  of  1864  as  a  basis,  it  was  more  than 
one  man  in  the  army  for  every  two  voters  in 
the  State.  General  Gaylord  is  a  deacon  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  and  does  his 
work  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

There  is  here  a  daughter  of  John  Keese,  a 
friend  of  my  early  years,  who  was  the  wittiest  book 
auctioneer  of  America  in  hie  day  and,  for  many 
years  conducted  the  Booksellers’  Semi  annual 
Trade  Sale.  His  humor  in  handling  books  could 
entertain  a  eales-room  by  the  hour.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  wit  was  an  ever-flowing  spring. 
He  had  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and 
authors  an  excellent  memory  and  a  quickness  of 
retort  that  was  marvellous. 

I  remember  his  holding  up  a  large  paper  copy 
of  a  somewhat  famous  book,  saying  as  he  did 


so,  “This  gentlemen,  as  you  see,  is  a  rivulet  of 
type  in  a  meadow  of  margin,”  and  on  another 
occasion  when  a  purchaser  complained  that  his 
book  was  damaged,  “Damaged,  you  say,  yes  it 
is  a  little  wet  on  the  outside,  but  you  will  find 
it  dry  enough  within  1” 

Among  the  good  stories  that  circulate  in  such 
a  company  as  this,  is  that  of  a  meeting  of  the 
parish  being  called  to  welcome  a  newly  elected 
pastor  when  a  worthy  elder  rose  to  express  his 
views,  and  did  sO  by  saying,  “My  friends,  we  are 
a  plain  people  and  might  have  got  on  with  a  less 
able  and  a  less  eloquent  man  than  our  new  pas¬ 
tor,  hut  we  could  not  find  one!  ”  To  me  it  is  a 
great  delight  to  be,  even  for  a  brief  time,  where 
the  sound  of  the  locomotive’s  shrill  whistle  never 
comes.  No  doubt  they  have  their  usee  but  they 
are  great  disturbers  of  one’s  peace  and  quiet. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  meets  so  many  cul¬ 
tured  people  under  one  roof  as  they  do  here. 
There  are  two  clergymen,  guests  of  this  house, 
who  have  done  their  work  as  ambassadors  of 
Cnrist  with  an  earnestness  and  ability  that 
places  them  in  the  front  rank  as  Christian  min¬ 
isters.  Dr.  Cuyler,  the  veteran  advocate  of 
every  thing  right  in  morals  and  religion,  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  by  his  voice  and 
pen  has  given  no  uncertain  sound  ;  and  President 
Booth  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  who, 
though  a  younger  man,  has  long  since  made  his 
mark  as  an  able  champion  of  the  truth,  both  as 
a  preacher  and  teacher.  One  evening  he  gave  us 
a  most  interesting  lecture,  on  “The  Nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1996,”  (a  hundred  years 
hence),  when  he  thought  it  possible  that  there 
might  be  nominated  a  typical  American ! 

He  gave  us  a  brief  but  admirable  sketch  of 
the  typical  men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Then 
coming  down  to  the  present  century  he  spoke  of 
Thiers  as  the  typical  Frenchman,  Bismarck  as 
the  typical  German,  and  Gladstone  as  the  typi¬ 
cal  Englishman,  while  Lincoln  and  Garfield  he 
considered  as  the  most  typical  Americans. 

On  Sabbath  morning  Dr.  Cuyler  gave  us  an 
admirable  sermon  from  the  text,  “Seekest  thou 
great  things  for  thyself;  seek  them  not”  (Jer. 
xlv.  5),  which  he  delivered  with  almost  the  vigor 
of  half  a  century  ago.  I  have  heard  him  often 
during  the  last  fifty  years  and  I  never  liked  him 
better. 

These  men  are  both  most  charming  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  things  here 
to  meet  them  both  and  enjoy  a  share  of  this 
“feast  of  reason  and  this  flow  of  soul.” 

Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1897. 

Additional  funds  are  asked  for  to  carry  on 
the  “Vacation  Schools,  ”  ten  of  which  are  now 
in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  ten 
school-houses  were  openpd  on  July  12th,  their 
free  use  being  granted  for  six  weeks.  The 
cost  per  child,  (the  chief  expense  being  that 
for  teachers  and  care  of  buildings)  is  reckoned 
at  fl.50.  The  attendance  has  been  large,  in 
some  instances  much  larger  than  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated,  from  the  start  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Warner  van  Norden,  treasurer, 
and  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  Tolman,  General 
Agent  195  East  Twenty-second  street  New 
York  City. 

The  Missionary  Alliance  of  August  11th  esti¬ 
mates  the  attendance  at  Old  Orchard  on  the 
Sabbath  of  the  great  missionary  collection  at 
much  lees  than  the  daily  papers.  They  put  it 
at  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand,  whereas  the 
Alliance  is  positive  it  did  not  exceed  ten  thou¬ 
sand  at  the  outside,  and  gives  six  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  as  its  mature  estimate.  Before  the  day 
was  over  the  entire  offering  for  the  missions 
carried  on  by  the  Alliance  aggregated  $65,000. 
The  givers  were  in  earnest,  but  not  excited,  and 
we  are  told  that  “none  of  those  who  gave  most 
largely  last  year  bad  any  part  in  this  offering.” 


MAKINH  MEN  IN  BRAZIL. 

PROTKSTANT  COI.I.EOB,  8AO  PAITI.O.  BKAZII» 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  WaddelL 

There  is  no  other  raw  material  so  uniformly 
good  as  boys.  Take  them  the  world  over  and 
they  average  about  the  same,  and  respond  to  the 
same  influences.  If  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  Brazilian  and  American  children,  it  i» 
due  to  the  tropical  maturity  of  the  former,  and 
the  winter  bred  energy  of  the  latter.  Bright 
and  dull,  enterprising  and  stupid,  frank  and 
sly,  honorable  and  mean,  every  boy  and  every 
trait  found  in  an  American  class, can  bo  matched 
here.  But  the  process  of  manufacture  does 
much  to  improve  or  to  mar  any  raw  material, 
and  Brazilian  boys  are  often  sadly  mishandled. 

Three  varieties  of  schools  are  open  to  the  boys 
of  Brazil: — public  primary  schools,  private  or 
priestly  schools  of  every  grade  up  to  college 
entrance,  and  government  professional  schools- 
No  school  in  Brazil  except  Mackenzie  College 
tries  to  offer  a  course  equivalent  to  the  B.A.  or 
B.S.  course  of  an  American  College.  In  these 
circumstances  the  mission  of  the  Prdteetant  edu¬ 
cationalist  in  Brazil  is  plain.  He  stands  for 
conscientious  care  of  the  boys,  for  liberty  meas¬ 
ured  by  responsibility  ia  every  successive  stage,, 
for  serious  work  in  every  grade.  Clean,  pur¬ 
poseful  manhood  is  his  ideal. 

Our  schools  have  accomplished  much.  Some 
thousands  of  pupils  have  experienced  our  regime, 
and  to-day  are  living  witnesses  to  its  value. 
Other  schools  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  many 
of  our  theories,  even  if  they  fail  in  applying- 
them.  The  leaven  ia  working  in  the  lower  grades 
of  school  life.  With  God’s  blessing  the  whole 
system  can  be  revolutionized,  if  men  and  money- 
are  forthcoming  to  carry  the  work  to  its  mate¬ 
rial  completion. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Lane,  after  saying  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  that  have  become  such  an  important 
agency  in  Brazilian  progress  are  all  due  to  our 
Protestant  Missions,  gives  these  particulars  ia 
the  September  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad : 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  North  in  1870 
started  a  training  school  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
and  made  that  the  centre  of  its  work.  The 
Presbyterian  Mission  South  had  made  Cam¬ 
pinas,  in  the  same  State,  its  headquarters,  and 
there  founded  a  training  school. 

The  S.  Paulo  school  grew  very  slowly,  and 
met  with  many  difficulties.  In  1887  it  was, 
however,  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the- 
mission  had  sixteen  branch  schools  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  having  adopted  the  policy  of  starting  some 
kind  of  a  school  wherever  there  was  the  nucleua 
of  a  church.  With  the  formation  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Presbyterian  Church  these  parochial 
schools  passed  from  the  control  of  the  mission, 
but  the  parent  school  in  S.  Paulo  remained 
under  the  mission  until  1895,  when  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  “Protestant  College,  ”  a  cor¬ 
poration  chartered  by  the  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  having^ 
a  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  United  States. 

The  institution  now  embraces  two  boarding 
departments — cne  for  bovs  and  one  for  girls; 
a  mixed  day-school,  with  graded  primary,  in¬ 
termediate,  grammar  and  high  school  courses; 
a  normal  course,  for  preparing  teachers  for 
Christian  schools;  two  manual  training  shops, 
with  a  graded  course  in  wood  work;  a  gymna¬ 
sium  or  college  course,  which  carries  the  stu¬ 
dents  well  into  the  Junior  year  of  the  American 
college  course,  and  prepares  them  for  professional 
studies,  and  a  three  years’  scientific  course. 
The  lower  school  is  called  the  “Eschola  Ameri¬ 
cana,’'  while  the  higher  courses  are  known  as: 
“MacKenzie  College,’’  after  the  late  John  T. 
MacKenzie,  who  gave  the  money  (about  $40,009) 
fcr  the  main  college  buildings.  The  whole- 
institution,  in  all  of  its  branches,  has  for  its. 
official  title,  “The  Protestant  College  at  8. 
Paulo,  Brazil.”  The  aggregate  matricula  for 
the  present  year  is  517,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  from  five  to  twenty-five.  Of  this  number 
titty  one  are  matriculate  in  the  college.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twelve  years  5,116  pupils  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  enrolled  in  school  and  college, 
o*  whom  about  twenty  five  per  cent,  were  free. 

The  day-school  and  two  boarding  departments, 
have  been  more  than  self-supporting  for  several 
years,  showing  annually  a  handsome  surplus, 
considering  the  number  of  free  pupils  they  carry  ; 
this  surplus  is,  however,  consumed  by  the  col- 
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iegb.  and  in  additioD  to  this  and  to  the  aupport 
of  two  profeeeora  bjr  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mia- 
aiona,  it  ia  obliged  to  raiae  $2,500  per  annum 
to  pay  for  its  large  oorpa  of  inatructors  and  meet 
the  incidental  ezpenaea  of  a  complete  college 
courae  with  a  quaai-univeraity  annex.  From 
the  very  nature  or  the  cane  the  college  can  never 
be  expected  to  become  aelf-aupporting. 

It  mi^  be  aafely  atated  that  the  rira  and  proa- 
peroua  State  of  S.  Paulo  owee  ita  model  achoola 
and  ita  progreaa  in  educational  mattera  very 
lamly  to  the  “Eachola  Americana.” 

Unfortunatelv  the  very  mention  of  religion  ia 
prohibited  in  tneae  new  government  achoola.  In 
the  Proteatant  College  the  Bible  ia  woven  into 
the  web  and  woof  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
infant  claaa  to  the  higheat  college  courae.  Moat 
of  the  teachera  are  in  it  chiefly  becauae  of  the 
opportunity  for  Chriatian  work.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  that  it  ia  TOwerful  aa  a  direct 
Chriatianizing  agency — in  tne  conaecration  of 
the  aplendid  corpa  of  teachera  trained  in  the 
achool ;  in  the  livea  of  many  of  the  punila  who 
have  gone  out,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  acbool  upon  parenta. 

In  apite  of  ita  open,  Proteatant  Chriatian 
work,  tne  S.  Paulo  awoola  are  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  During  the  month  of  April  alone  116  appli- 
cationa  were  refuaed.  To  obtain  a  place  in  one 
of  the  boarding  department  it  ia  uaually  neces- 
ea^  to  apply  a  whole  year  in  advance. 

The  North  Miaaion  baa  alao  flouriahing  achoola 
«t  Curityba,  Larangeiraa  and  Bahia.  The  South 
Mi  aaion  removed  ita  achool  from  Campinaa  to 
Lavra  Minaa,  where  it  ia  doing  a  great  work, 
and  haa  alao  a  achool  at  Araquary.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  enrollment  of  Proteatant  achoola  of  Preaby- 
terian  origin  ia  upwarda  of  1,000.  The  Metb 
odist  South  Miaaion  baa  several  flourishing  girls’ 
achoola  and  is  pushing  its  work  vigorously. 
Proteatant  education  has  won  for  itaelf  an  en¬ 
during  place  in  Brazil  and  ia  recognized  as  a 
power  for  good  and  its  schools  aa  models  to  be 
copied  from. 

All  this  vast  country — one  fifteenth  of  the 
habitable  world,  three-sevenths  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  stretching  over  thirty  eight  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  forty  degrees  of  longitude — a  country 
fourteen  times  as  Targe  as  Italy,  with  a  popula 
tion  that  may  be  safely  estimated  at  16,000,000, 
but  with  a  capacity  for  supporting  200,000,000, 
is  open  to  the  Christian  educator. 

In  one  important  particular,  at  least,  the  mis¬ 
sion  problem  in  Brazil,  and  we  belie^’e  through¬ 
out  South  America,  is  very  different  from  that 
in  pagan  lands.  The  missionary  has  not  to  wean 
men  from  gross  pagan  beliefs,  setting  up  against 
them  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  win  men  to 
a  new  faith,  but  rather  to  re-Chrietianize  an 
intelligent  and  highly  civilized  people  whose 
Christianity  has  bmn  perverted,  and  who  have 
lost  sight  of  the  standees  of  life  found  in  their 
own  belief — whose  mental  proceasea  and  moral 
natures  have  been  warped  by  centuries  of  wrong 
teaching,  which  haa  robbed  society  of  its  ethical 
basis  and  Christianity  of  its  spiritual  signiti- 
:»nce. 

The  Sixth  National  Irrigation  Congress  is 
called  to  meet  at  the  fine  city  of  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  September  28th,  29th,  30th  next.  The 
scope  of  the  Congresa  is  National,  the  questions 
to  be  considered  being  of  importance  to  the 
whole  country,  as  well  aa  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  great  arid  and  semi-arid  regions.  Mr.  £. 
R.  Moses  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  may  be  addressed  at  Great  Bend, 
Kansas. 

WORLD'S  rAIB  MONEV  TO  OISTBIBUTE. 

There  remains  over  $400,000  in  the  poaseesion 
of  the  President  and  directors  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  to  be  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  pro  rata  just  as  soon  as  the  last 
lingering  suit  of  the  accumulated  litigation  of 
the  Fair  has  been  disposed  of.  There  are  about 
twelve  cases  remaining  in  which  the  directors 
of  the  Fair  are  involved.  These  are  mostly  of 
minor  importance,  for  the  ones  of  the  greatest 
moment,  notably  the  claims  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  only  person  now  drawing  a  salary  from 
the  funds  of  the  Fair  is  E.  Norton  White,  the 
custodian  of  the  fair  records  at  the  Field  Colum¬ 
bian  Museum.  He  has  been, in  charge  of  them 
since  the  closing  of  the  Fair,  and  for  his  ser 
vices  receives  a  monthly  stipend  of  $75.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  according  to  the  statement  of  H. 
N.  Higinbotham,  the  only  expenses  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  are  those  entailed  by  litigation.  There  are 
attorneys  to  be  paid  and  court  costs;  but  there 
are  no  salaries. -Chicago  Tribune. 


AN  ALABASTER  BOX. 

By  Rev.  Beiuamin  Parsons. 

“  So  many  aro 

The  enfferings  which  no  human  aid  can  reach. 

It  needs  must  be  a  dutv  doubly  sweet 

To  heal  the  few  we  can.” 

Animated  by  the  sentiment  thus  finely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Coleridge,  an  apparently  poor  and 
friendless  woman  startles  the  company  gathered 
at  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  by  breaking  an 
alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment  and 
pouring  its  contents  upon  the  head  of  the ' 
Divine  Redeemer.  Doubtless  she  was  aware  of 
the  fiendish  conspiracy  which  the  chief  priests, 
and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders  were  forming 
against  Him.  Doubtless,  too,  she  believed  Him 
to  be  undergoing  agony  of  suffering  as  He  con¬ 
templated  their  character  and  conduct,  and, 
therefore,  she  deemed  it  “a  duty  doubly  sweet” 
to  break  that  box  of  precious  ointment  in  the 
presence  of  the  leper  and  his  guests,  thus  doing 
”what  she  could”  for  His  relief  and  consola¬ 
tion. 

Our  blessed  Lord  appreciated  and  interpreted 
her  action  otherwise  than  did  His  disciples. 
His  approbation  is  seen  in  His  declaration,  that 
’'Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whole  world,  there  shall  alao  this,  that  this 
woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 
her.” 

Now  perhaps,  not  even  the  existence  and,  of 
course,  not  the  presence  of  that  spirit  of  sub¬ 
lime  devotion  of  the  beet,  the  most  precious,  the 
all  to  Christ,  which  that  woman’s  act  implied 
as  in  the  line  of  “a  duty  doubly  sweet”  to  her,  ! 
was  as  yet  so  much  as  surmised  by  those  disci¬ 
ples.  Otherwise,  the  record  of  the  whole  scene 
would  have  been  lees  discreditable  to  them. 
Her  conduct  was  a  revelation  to  and  for  them  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  deeper,  broader,  higher 
spiritual  experience  than  they  had  thus  far  at¬ 
tained.  It  was,  and  is,  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  genuine  consecration.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
realization  and  manifestation  of  a  lofty  idea}  of 
service  due  to  Christ  as  our  Lord. 

The  writer  begs  to  express  bis  conviction  that 
in  these  modern  days,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  modern  Zion,  there  exists  an  alabaster 
box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  not  suffer  it  to  remain  much 
longer  unbroken.  The  Young  People’s  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor  give  special  prominence 
and  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  all  they  have  and 
are  belongs  to  Christ.  Bought  with  His  precious 
blood,  their  sentiment  is  that  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  withhold  aught  that  He  requires. 
Each  local  society,  in  so  far  as  it  is  composed 
of  truly  ransomed,  renewed  and  loving  souls,  is 
an  alabaster  box,  for  the  breaking  of  which  as 
never  heretofore  in  honor  of  Christ  there  is,  at 
the  present  time,  a  most  tender  and  pathetic 
appeal.  The  hearing  and  responding  to  this 
appeal  by  these  groups  Jt  young  Christians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  moral  and  financial  ability,  will 
be  a  palpable  demonstration  of  their  love  to  the 
blessed  Saviour. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions  now  suffering  for  lack  of  means 
to  sustain  their  missionaries,  let  me  mention 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Belief,  which  seeks  to 
prevent  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  church 
from  suffering  direst  poverty  in  their  old  age. 
Here  is  an  oflBcial  statement  of  recent  date. 
’’The  Board  of  Relief  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  your  annuity.  For  nine 
years  the  contributions  from  the  churches  have 
been  steadily  decreasing,  and  the  annuitants 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  It  will  be  an 
unspeakable  joy  when  the  glad  day  oomes  that 
we  can  pay  all  the  appropriations  in  full.” 
Hence  an  appeal  for  the  breaking  of  the  alabas¬ 
ter  box  now  in  the  hands  of  the  church’s  young 
people!  Twenty-two  thousand  members  were 
registered  in  the  Convention  of  Endeavorers  in 
San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  more 
visitors  were  with  them.  The  outlay  of  the 


Endeavorers  must  have  reached  a  really  enor¬ 
mous  figure.  But  we  have  yet '  to  learn  of  any¬ 
body’s  grudging  them  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
that  Convention. 

Plainly,  the  pecuniary  power  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  as  a  whole  is  made  manifest  by  this 
Convention.  They  have  ability  speedily  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Board  of  Relief.  Concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  this  end.  What  hinders,  that 
they  should  fail  to  break  the  alabaster  box  and 
let  the  whole  house  of  the  Lord  be  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  ointment  7  What  hinders,  that 
they  should  say,  ”It  ia  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive?”  and  that, 

”  It  needs  most  be  a  doty  doobly  sweet 
To  heal  the  few  we  can.” 

SzATTUx,  Wash.,  Ang.  14, 1897. 


CHANGES  IN  CAIRO. 

When  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Egyptian 
Museum  at  Gizeh  was  laid  last  April  by  the 
Khedive,  an  Egyptian  monolith  coffer  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  about  2500  B.C.,  was  used  to 
hold  a  box  containing  the  following  objects:  The 
proees-verbal  of  the  ceremony  in  French  and 
Arabic;  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  coffer; 
a  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  the  Khedive  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  reverse  the  names  Abbas  Hilmi  IL, 
Khedive;  Mustapha  Fehmy  Pasha,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister;  Hussein  Fakhry  Pasha,  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  and  Instruction ;  J.  de  Morgan,  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  Antiquities;  Marcel  Dourgnon, 
architect;  specimens  of  current  coins,  photo¬ 
graphs  on  parchment  of  the  plan  and  facade  of 
the  building,  an  ivory  metre  measure,  a  copy  of 
the  building  specifications,  and  copies  of  native 
and  European  journals  published  in  Cairo. 

The  ornamental  design  of  the  procia-verbal 
represented  two  pylons  on  which,  after  the 
names  of  Champollion  and  Mariette,  inscribed 
as  the  chiefs  among  Egyptologists,  were  those 
of  Rosellini,  Nestor  I’Hote,  Lepsius,  de  Rouge, 
Brugsch,  Prisse  d’Avennes,  Chabas,  Lieblein, 
Maspero,  Dumichen,  Lepage,  Renouf.  Gr^baut, 
Lanzone,  Naville,  Schiaparelli,  Erman  de  Mor¬ 
gan,  Lenormand,  Pleite. 

Only  two  English  names,  those  of  Birch  and 
Goodwin  were  inscribed  on  the  document  and 
the  fact  that  such  Egyptologists  as  Beizoni, 
Young,  Wilkinson,  Petrie,  Spiegelberg  and 
Sayce  were  ignored,  excited  much  comment. 

The  building,  which  is  progressing  rapidly  is 
an  enormous  structure,  deagined  by  a  French 
architect  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
well  lighted,  and  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible. 
The  museum  will  contain  the  largest  collection 
of  any  kind  in  the  world  housed  under  one  roof. 
There  have  been  numerous  recent  acquisitions  of 
great  interest,  and  fresh  treasures  are  constantly 
being^  unearthed. 

Cairo  in  also  to  be  enriched  with  a  new  Ara¬ 
bian  museum  and  Khedival  Library,  which  is 
being  built  on  the  great  Abdyn  Square,  opposite 
the  Khedive’s  palace.  All  this  is  very  fine,  and 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  city  for  students 
and  tourist,  but  when  we  think  of  trolley  cars 
in  the  old  Egyptian  city,  and  learn  that  a  Bel¬ 
gian  company  has  obtained  a  concession  to  run 
a  line  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  it  certainly 
seems  a  shocking  evidence  of  modern  presump¬ 
tion,  enough  to  shake  Cheope  and  all  the  old 
Pharaohs  in  their  graves,  and  to  think  of  a 
newspaper  correspondent  writing  calmly  about 
it  aa  though  it  were  an  every  day  affair,  and 
closing  with  the  matter  of  fact  assertion  that 
"it  will  be  a  marked  and  useful  improvement” 


Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  mistake,  when,  now 
many  years  since,  he  appointed  Dr.  John  Ryle 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  The  Biahop  haa  recently 
passed  his  eightieth  year,  and  yet  leads  a  life 
of  wonderful  activity  preaching  almost  daily. 
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Imprkssioms  of  Turkey  During  Twelve  Years’ 
Wanderings.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Professor  in  Aberdeen  University. 
New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.75. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  introduced  to 
Professor  Ramsay’s  two  important  works.  The 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  A.D.  170, 
and  St  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citi¬ 
zen.  These  with  his  Historical  Geography  of 
Asia  Minor  furnish  apparatus  of  unparalleled 
value  for  the  study  of  the  book  of  Acta,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  the^  subsequent  history  of 
the  early  church.  In  the  present  volume,  smaller 
by  half  than  any  of  the  others,  and  written  in 
much  lighter  vein,  he  lets  us,  not  indeed,  into 
the  work  shop,  where  this  apparatus  was  made, 
but  rather  into  the  mine  where  its  materials 
were  found— his  twelve  years  of  patient  archaeo¬ 
logical  research — how  patient  one  must  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  to  appreciate,  and  no  less  patient 
nor  less  important  study  of  the  various  races, 
now  occupying  the  land.  Greeks,  Turks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Kurds,  and  of  their  present  conditions  of 
government  and  civilization.  But  thin  is  not 
Professor  Ramsay’s  purpose  in  publishing  this 
book.  Nor  is  it  wholly  to  give  to  English  speak¬ 
ing  peoples  the  data  on  which  to  base  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  perplexing  and  important  questions 
which  now  centre  in  that  region.  Alongside  of 
that  purpose  lies  another  most  generous  intent, 
especially  with  respect  of  Professor  Ramsay’s 
American  readers,  nothing  less  than  to  express 
to  them  his  high  opinion  of  the  educational 
work  of  American  missionaries  in  Turkey,  to 
vindicate  their  status  as  guaranteed  by  enact¬ 
ments  of  Turkish  government  under  three  Sul¬ 
tans,  and  their  policy  and  conduct  as  eminently 
moral  and  just  in  all  their  relations  with  the 
government. 

Such  testimony,  so  frank,  generous  and  free, 
from  such  a  source,  is  of  more  value  to  the 
cause  of  American  missions  than  the  largest 
financial  gifts  could  be.  Its  value  is  all  the 
greater  because  Professor  Ramsay’s  present  opin¬ 
ion  is  the  result  of  actual  knowledge  moulding 
and  entirely  changing  the  opinion  he  had  for¬ 
merly  held.  “Beginning  with  a  prejudice 
against  their  work.  I  was  driven  by  the  force 
of  facte  and  experience  to  the  opinion  that  the 
mission  has  been  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficent  infiuence  in  causing  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  civilization  which  has  been  percep¬ 
tible  in  varying  degrees  among  all  the  peoples 
of  Turkey.’’  “Though  the  mission  work  has 
undoubtedly  exerted  a  great  infiuence  on  the 
political  situation  in  Turkey,  the  mission  policy 
has  studiously  and  consistently  been  non-politi¬ 
cal,  and  has  zealously  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  and  obedience  to  the  existing 
government.’’  That  this  beneficent  civilizing 
infiuence  “has  been  zealously  opposed  and 
almost  arrested  by  the  present  Sultan  with  the 
support  of  the  Six  European  Powers,’’ reflects 
deep  disgrace  upon  European  Christianity,  but 
shows  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  all  the 
more  favorable  a  light  The  chapter  on  The 
American  Missionaries  and  The  Armenian  Prot¬ 
estants  is  the  most  illuminating  treatment  of  the 
subject  that  we  have  seen. 

The  work  is,  however,  a  very  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentions  record  of  travel,  not  by  any  means  a 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  twelve  years’  jour- 
neyings,  but  the  story  of  one  or  another  typical 
journey,  with  chapters  bom  of  observation  and 
reflection.  Turkish  village  life  in  Asia  Minor, 
Past  and  Present  in  Asiatic  Turkey  Government 
and  Officials,  Turkey’s  Debt  to  her  PFedecessoq 
in  Asia  Minor,  audi  are  some  of  the  subjects. 
The  special  characteristics  of  the  style  are  free¬ 
dom,  naturalness,  and  a  genuine  Scotch  humor ; 
the  invariable  spirit  of  the  book  is  kindliness, 
genialty,  even  where  the  author  is  uttering  in 
no  mitigated  terms  his  unflattering  opinion  of 


certain  characteristics  or  acts  of  the  government 
or  of  individuals. 

The  closing  chapter  contains  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  tips  to  archaeological  travellers,  for  it 
was  as  archaeologist  and  by  no  means  as  pleasure 
seeker  that  Professor  Ramsay  explored  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  of  the  “finds”  to  which  he 

modestly  alludes  are  of  incalculable  value. 

• 

Philip  Jacob  Spenek  and  His  Work.  Augus¬ 
tus  Hermann  Francke  and  His  Work.  By 
Marie  E.  Richard.  Philadelphia :  Lutheran 
Publishing  Society.  40  cents. 

Pietism  was  an  interesting  movement  in  the 
way  of  reform  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
two  men  prominent  in  that  movement  were 
those  named  above.  They  and  their  followers 
were  nicknamed  Pietists  in  derision  of  their 
protests  against  the  formalism  and  spiritual 
deadness  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  that 
name  was  received  and  used  by  the  Pietists 
themselves.  This  little  book  sketches  in  reada¬ 
ble  fashion  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  men  most 
responsible  for  the  Pietist  ic  reaction,  and  makes 
it  possible  in  an  hour’s  reading  to  gain  an  in¬ 
sight  into  a  really  vital,  interesting,  and  influ¬ 
ential  protest  against  a  church’s  tendency  to  rely 
on  creed  rather  than  on  religious  life. 

In  Simkinsvillb  :  Character  Tales.  By  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
11.25. 

One  hardly  thinks  of  Mrs.  Stuart’s  short 
stories  as  “dialect  stories,”  although  the  seven 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  in  pure  and 
unmitigated  Arkansaw.  They  are  so  truly  what 
the  second  title  announces  them  to  be  “charac¬ 
ter  tales,”  that  the  dialect  appears  to  be  there 
simply  because  these  people  talk  that  way,  be¬ 
cause  their  speech  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
character,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  queemess 
and  the  bad  spelling.  The  stories  have  appeared 
in  the  magazines,  but  they  deserve  preservation 
in  book  form.  There  is  no  more  exquisite  bit 
of  homely  pathos,  nor  a  more  original  conception 
in  all  our  short  story  lore  than  The  Unlived 
Life  of  Little  Mary  Ellen,  while  for  humor  and 
sympathy  the  two  entirely  distinct  and  indi¬ 
vidual  studies  of  the  ways  of  widows  and  wid¬ 
owers  entitled.  Weeds,  and  The  Dividing  Fence, 
are  not  surpassed  by  anything  we  have  had  of 
late.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  com¬ 
pare  Mias  French’s  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Stuart’s, 
so  alike  because  so  true  in  essence,  so  indi¬ 
vidual  in  interpretation.  But  such  a  task  is 
needless;  every  reader  may  do  it  for  himself. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Revell  Company  have  added  two  more  to 
their  attractively  bound  series  of  small  religious 
books.  Saved  and  Kept.  CounteU  to  Young 
Believers,  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  contains  twenty- 
three  short  addresses,  earnest,  direct  and  spirit 
ual,  as  everything  that  comes  from  the  pen  of 
this  devoted  preacher.  He  writes  the  preface  on 
his  fiftieth  birthday,  and  as  he  reviews  the  past 
he  longs  to  utilize  the  lessons  and  warnings  of 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  hie  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  on  each  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
Holy  Life  and  How  to  Live  It,  is  treated  by 
Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor  in  six  discourses,  and 
under  the  heads  of  “Presuppositions,”  “The 
Causa  of  Past  Failure,”  “The  Secret  of  Purity,” 
“The  Secret  of  Continuing,”  “Life  More 
Abundantly,”  and  “An  Overflowing  Life,” 
gives  moat  practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living.  With  these  books  comes  another  of 
a  little  different  order,  but  also  calculated  to  do 
much  good.  A  Thoughtless  Seven,  by  the 
author  of  “Probable  Sons  ”  and  “Teddy’s  But¬ 
ton”  is  a  fresh  delightful  story  of  a  group  of 
bright  young  people,  and  how  one  of  them  wan 
suddenly  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  “one  thing 
lacking”  in  their  gay,  thoughtless,  lives  and 
how  she  net  about  to  find  it,  and  wisely  guided 
by  the  tactful,  loving  suggestions  of  a  dear 


“little  old  maid,”  she  gained  much  peace  of 
mind  and  comfort  for  herself,  and  also  inspired! 
in  her  companions  a  desire  for  the  same  life. 
It  is  a  wholesome,  breezy  story,  and  will  attract 
and  interest  the  young  people.  The  three  vol 
umee  are  all  of  the  name  price.  (60  cents. ) 

Undoubtedly  Captain  Mahan’s  accounts  of  the 
famous  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen  and 
Trafalgar  will  be  more  widely  read  than  any  of 
the  papers  contained  in  the  last  bound  volume- 
of  the  Century  Magazine,  full  as  it  is  of  other 
interesting  matter.  These  three  chapters  are- 
already  embodied  in  the  “Life  of  Nelson,” 
which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  where  by  many  it 
is  considered  the  best  life  of  their  great  naval 
hero  that  has  yet  appeared.  But  they  fill  only  h 
few  pages  of  this  large  volume.  In  glancing  over 
the  Index,  one  finds  that  all  the  subjects  that 
aroused  special  interest  during  these  six  months 
were  touched  upon  in  one  form  or  another. 
There  are  General  Horace  Porter’s  articles  on 
“Campaigning  with  Grant;”  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  opinions  of  his  great  chief;  a  facsimile- 
of  “Grant’s  Most  Famous  Despatch,”  with, 
many  portraits  of  him  and  reproductions  of  his- 
imposing  tomb ;  charmingly  illustrated  accounts- 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  of  the  great  National. 
Library,  and  its  artistic  decorations ;  the  open- 
nig  chapters  of  Glavea  “Journal  in  Africa,” 
and  Elizabeth  Hartwell  Catherwood’s  “Days- 
of  Jeanne  D’Arc;  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell’s  revolutionary  story,  “Hugh  Wynne,” 
and  Marion  Crawford’s  “Rose  of  Yesterday,” 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  shorter  papers  on 
matters  of  literary  and  artistic  interest  which 
we  have  not  space  to  mention.  In  laying  the- 
book  down  one  only  wishes  for  time  to  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  and  digest  its  contents.  (The- 
Century  Company,  New  York.  $3.(X). ) 

A  large  number  of  the  Oberlin  Thursday  Lec¬ 
tures,  Addresses,  and  Essays,  by  James  Monroe, 
have  considerable  historical  value,  as  will  be- 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents. 
Three  Ibcturesdeal  with  the  Early  Abolitionists, 
two  are  on  My  First  Legislative  Experience, 
and  one  each  treat  on  A  Journey  to  Virginia  in 
December,  1850,  Special  Duties  of  Consuls  of 
the  United  States  During  the  Civil  War,  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Seward  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the< 
United  States,  The  Hayes-Tilden  Electoral  Com¬ 
mission,  Leading  Speakers  in  Congress  from 
1871  to  1881,  and  Joseph  as  a  Statesman.  The* 
addresses  are  printed  as  delivered,  and  show  an 
easy,  colloquial,  and  quietly  humorous  style. 
They  have  to  do  with  stirring  times  and  deeds- 
in  which  Mr.  Monroe  had  a  prominent  part 
The  volume  will  have  interest  for  the  student  ot 
history  as  being  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
weighty  matters  by  a  close  but  kindly  observer. 
It  will  also  be  of  value  to  the  many  friends  oP 
Mr.  Monroe,  for  the  treatment  is  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  biographical.  (Goodrich.  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
$1.26. ) 

A  little  book  of  forty  eight  pages  has  just  been, 
published  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  the  title  of  which  sufficiently- 
deacribea  it.  It  is  “Our  Doctrines:  A  Brief 
Statement  of  the  Position  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Principal  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  Faith,”  by  R.  V.  Fos¬ 
ter,  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Tennessee.  Its  rubrics  are:  God,  His. 
relation  to  the  World,  Man,  Christ,  His  Work, 
Predestination,  Justification,  Regeneration, 
Sanctification,  and  the  Church.  The  “State¬ 
ment”  is  brief,  lucid,  attractive,  and  authorita¬ 
tive. 

The  Advance  serial.  In  His  Steps— What 
Would  Jesus  Do  f  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  is 
here  complete  and  offered  to  social  settlement: 
workrasand  Christian  Eadasvorsrs  in  convenient 
form  for  reading,  referenoe  and  circulation.  It 
purporta  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  publics- 
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lege,  and  in  addition  to  thia  and  to  the  support 
of  two  profeesora  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mia- 
aions,  it  ia  obliged  to  raise  $2,500  per  annum 
to  pay  for  its  large  corps  of  inrtructors  and  meet 
the  incidental  expenses  of  a  complete  college 
course  with  a  quasi-university  annex.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  college  can  never 
be  expected  to  become  self-supporting. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  ri^  and  pros¬ 
perous  State  of  S.  Paulo  owes  its  model  schools 
and  its  progress  in  educational  matters  very 
lamly  to  the  **£schola  Americana.” 

Unfwtunately  the  very  mention  of  religion  ia 
prohibited  in  tneae  new  TOvernment  schools.  In 
the  Protestant  College  the  Bible  is  woven  into 
the  web  and  woof  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
infant  class  to  the  highest  college  course.  Most 
of  the  teachers  are  in  it  chiefly  because  of  the 
opportunity  for  Christian  work.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  that  it  is  powerful  as  a  direct 
Christianising  agency — in  ue  consecration  of 
^e  splendid  corps  of  teachers  trained  in  the 
achool ;  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  punils  who 
have  gone  out,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  chil- 
-dren  of  the  school  upon  parents. 

In  spite  of  its  open,  Protestant  Christian 
work,  the  S.  Paulo  schools  are  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  During  the  month  of  April  alone  116  appli¬ 
cations  were  refused.  To  obtain  a  place  in  one 
of  the  boarding  department^  it  is  usually  neces- 
aary  to  apply  a  whole  year  in  advance. 

The  North  Mission  has  also  flourishing  schools 
at  Curityba,  Larangeiras  and  Bahia.  The  South 
Mission  removed  its  school  from  Campinas  to 
Lavra  Minas,  where  it  is  doing  a  great  work, 
and  has  also  a  school  at  Araquary.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  enrollment  of  Protestant  schools  of  Presby¬ 
terian  origin  is  upwards  of  1,000.  The  Metb 
odist  South  Mission  has  several  flourishing  girls* 
schools  and  is  pushing  its  work  vigorously. 
Protestant  education  has  won  for  itself  an  en¬ 
during  place  in  Brazil  and  is  recognized  as  a 
power  for  good  and  its  schools  as  models  to  be 
copied  bom. 

All  this  vast  country — one  flfteenth  of  the 
habitable  world,  three-sevenths  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  stretching  over  thirty  eight  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  forty  degrees  of  longitude — a  country 
fourteen  times  as  Targe  as  Italy,  with  a  popula 
tion  that  may  be  safely  estimated  at  16,000,000, 
but  with  a  capacity  for  supporting  200,000,000, 
is  open  to  the  Christian  educator. 

In  one  important  particular,  at  least,  the  mis¬ 
sion  problem  in  Brazil,  and  we  belie'^e  through¬ 
out  South  America,  is  very  different  from  that 
in  pagan  lands.  The  missionary  has  not  to  wean 
men  from  gross  pagan  beliefs,  setting  up  against 
them  the  pure  Qospel  of  Christ,  and  win  men  to 
a  new  faith,  but  rather  to  re-Christian ize  an 
intelligent  and  highly  civilized  people  whose 
Christianity  has  bMn  perverted,  and  who  have 
lost  sight  of  the  standards  of  life  found  in  their 
own  belief — whose  mental  processes  and  moral 
natures  have  been  warped  by  centuries  of  wrong 
teaching,  which  has  robbed  society  of  its  ethical 
basis  and  Christianity  of  its  spiritual  signiti- , 
3ance. 

The  Sixth  National  Irrigation  Congress  is 
called  to  meet  at  the  fine  city  of  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  September  28th,  29th,  dOth  next.  The 
scope  of  the  Congress  is  National,  the  questions 
to  be  considered  being  of  importance  to  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  great  arid  and  semi -arid  regions.  Mr.  E. 
R.  Moses  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  may  be  addressed  at  Great  Bend, 
Kansas. 

WOBI.D’8  FAIB  MONBV  TO  DISTBIBUTK. 

There  remains  over  $400,000  in  the  possession 
of  the  President  and  directors  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  to  be  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  pro  rata  just  as  soon  as  the  last 
lingering  suit  of  the  accumulated  litigation  of 
the  Fair  has  been  disposed  of.  There  are  about 
twelve  cases  remaining  in  which  the  directors 
of  the  Fair  are  involved.  These  are  mostly  of 
minor  importance,  for  the  ones  of  the  greatest 
moment,  notably  the  claims  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment^  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  only  person  now  drawing  a  salary  from 
the  funds  of  the  Fair  is  E.  Norton  White,  the 
custodian  of  the  fair  records  at  the  Field  Colum¬ 
bian  Museum.  He  has  been, in  charge  of  them 
since  the  closing  of  the  Fair,  and  for  his  ser 
vices  receives  a  monthly  stipend  of  $75.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  according  to  the  statement  of  H. 
N.  Higinbotham,  the  only  expenses  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  are  those  entailed  by  litigation.  There  are 
attorneys  to  be  paid  and  court  costs ;  but  there 
are  no  salaries. -Chicago  Tribune. 


AN  ALABASTER  BOX. 

By  Rev.  Beiyrunin  Parsons. 

“  So  many  are 

The  safferings  which  no  hnman  aid  can  reach. 

It  needs  must  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 

To  heal  the  few  we  can.” 

Animated  by  the  sentiment  thus  finely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Coleridge,  an  apparently  poor  and 
friendless  woman  startles  the  company  gathered 
at  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  by  breaking  an 
alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment  and 
pouring  its  contents  upon  the  head  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer.  Doubtless  she  was  aware  of 
the  fiendish  conspiracy  which  the  chief  priests, 
and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders  were  forming 
against  Him.  Doubtless,  too,  she  believed  Him 
to  be  undergoing  agony  of  suffering  as  He  con¬ 
templated  their  character  and  conduct,  and, 
therefore,  she  deemed  it  “a  duty  doubly  sweet” 
to  break  that  box  of  precious  ointment  in  the 
presence  of  the  leper  and  his  guests,  thus  doing 
”what  she  could”  for  His  relief  and  consola¬ 
tion. 

Our  blessed  Lord  appreciated  and  interpreted 
her  action  otherwise  than  did  His  disciples. 
His  approbation  is  seen  in  His  declaration,  that 
“Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this 
woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 
her,  ’  ’ 

Now  perhaps,  not  even  the  existence  and,  of 
course,  not  the  presence  of  that  spirit  of  sub¬ 
lime  devotion  of  the  best,  the  most  precious,  the 
all  to  Christ,  which  that  woman’s  act  implied 
as  in  the  line  of  “a  duty  doubly  sweet”  to  her, 
was  as  yet  so  much  as  surmised  by  those  disci¬ 
ples.  Otherwise,  the  record  of  the  whole  scene 
would  have  been  less  discreditable  to  them. 
Her  conduct  was  a  revelation  to  and  for  them  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  deeper,  broader,  higher 
spiritual  experience  than  they  had  thus  far  at¬ 
tained.  It  was,  and  is,  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  genuine  consecration.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
realization  and  manifestation  of  a  lofty  idea)  of 
service  due  to  Christ  as  our  Lord. 

The  writer  begs  to  express  his  conviction  that 
in  these  modern  days,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  modern  Zion,  there  exists  an  alabaster 
box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  not  suffer  it  to  remain  much 
longer  unbroken.  The  Young  People’s  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor  give  special  prominence 
and  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  all  they  have  and 
are  belongs  to  Christ.  Bought  with  Hie  precious 
blood,  their  sentiment  is  that  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  withhold  aught  that  He  requires. 
Each  local  society,  in  so  far  as  it  is  composed 
of  truly  ransomed,  renewed  and  loving  souls,  is 
an  alabaster  box,  for  the  breaking  of  which  as 
never  heretofore  in  honor  of  Christ  there  is,  at 
the  present  time,  a  most  tender  and  pathetic 
appeal.  The  hearing  and  responding  to  this 
appeal  by  these  groups  o^  young  Christians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  moral  and  financial  ability,  will 
be  a  palpable  demonstration  of  their  love  to  the 
blessed  Saviour. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions  now  suffering  for  lack  of  means 
to  sustain  their  missionaries,  let  me  mention 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  which  seeks  to 
prevent  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  church 
from  suffering  direst  poverty  in  their  old  age. 
Here  is  an  ofiScial  statement  of  recent  date. 
"The  Board  of  Relief  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  your  annuity.  For  nine 
years  the  contributions  from  the  churches  have 
been  steadily  decreasing,  and  the  annuitants 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  It  will  be  an 
unspeakable  joy  when  the  glad  day  comes  that 
we  can  pay  all  the  appropriations  in  full.” 
Hence  an  appeal  for  the  breaking  of  the  alabas¬ 
ter  box  now  in  the  hands  of  the  church’s  young 
people!  Twenty-two  thousand  members  were 
registered  in  the  Convention  of  Endeavorers  in 
San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  more 
visitors  were  with  them.  The  outlay  of  the 


Endeavorers  must  have  reached  a  really  enor¬ 
mous  figure.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any¬ 
body’s  grudging  them  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
that  Convention. 

Plainly,  the  pecuniary  power  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  as  a  whole  is  made  manifest  by  this 
Convention.  They  have  ability  speedily  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Board  of  Relief.  Concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  this  end.  What  hinders,  that 
they  should  fail  to  break  the  alabaster  box  and 
let  the  whole  house  of  the  Lord  be  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  ointment  7  What  hinders,  that 
they  should  say,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive?”  and  that, 

”  It  needs  mast  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 
To  heal  the  few  we  can.” 

Seattlx,  Wash.,  Ang.  14, 1897. 


CHANGES  IN  CAIRO. 

When  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Egyptian 
Museum  at  Gizeh  was  laid  last  April  by  the 
Khedive,  an  Egyptian  monolith  coffer  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  about  2500  B.C.,  was  used  to 
hold  a  box  containing  the  following  objects:  The 
procet-verbal  of  the  ceremony  in  French  and 
Arabic;  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  coffer; 
a  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  the  Khedive  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  reverse  the  names  Abbas  Hilmi  II., 
Khedive;  Mustapha  Fehmy  Pasha,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister;  Hussein  Fakhry  Pasha,  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  and  Instruction  ;  J.  de  Morgan,  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  Antiquities;  Marcel  Dourgnon, 
architect;  specimens  of  current  coins,  photo¬ 
graphs  on  parchment  of  the  plan  and  facade  of 
the  building,  an  ivory  metre  measure,  a  copy  of 
the  building  specifications,  and  copies  of  native 
and  European  journals  published  in  Cairo. 

The  ornamental  design  of  the  procea-verbal 
represented  two  pylons  on  which,  after  the 
names  of  Champollion  and  Marietta,  inscribed 
as  the  chiefs  among  Elgyptologists,  were  thoce 
of  Rosellini,  Nestor  I’Hote,  Lepsius,  de  Rouge, 
Brugsch,  Prisse  d’Avennes,  Chabas,  Lieblein, 
Maspero,  Dumichen,  Lepage,  Renouf.  Grebaut, 
Lanzone,  Naville,  Schiaparelli,  Erman  de  Mor¬ 
gan,  Lenormand,  Pleite. 

Only  two  English  names,  those  of  Birch  and 
Goodwin  were  inscribed  on  the  document  and 
the  fact  that  such  Egyptologists  as  Belzoni, 
Young,  Wilkinson,  Petrie,  Spiegelberg  and 
Sayce  were  ignored,  excited  much  comment. 

The  building,  which  is  progressing  rapidly  is 
an  enormous  structure,  desgined  by  a  French 
architect  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
well  lighted,  and  as  nearly  fire  proof  as  possible. 
The  museum  will  contain  the  largest  collection 
of  any  kind  in  the  world  housed  under  one  roof. 
There  have  been  numerous  recent  acquisitions  of 
great  interest,  and  fresh  treasures  are  constantly 
being^  unearthed. 

Cairo  ia  also  to  be  enriched  with  a  new  Ara¬ 
bian  museum  and  Khedival  Library,  which  is 
being  built  on  the  great  Abdyn  Square,  opposite 
the  Khedive’s  palace.  All  this  is  very  fine,  and 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  city  for  students 
and  tourist,  but  when  we  think  of  trolley  cars 
in  the  old  Egyptian  city,  and  learn  that  a  Bel¬ 
gian  company  has  obtained  a  concession  to  run 
a  line  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  it  certainly 
seems  a  shocking  evidence  of  modern  presump¬ 
tion,  enough  to  shake  Cheops  and  all  the  old 
Pharaohs  in  their  graves,  and  to  think  of  a 
newspaper  correspondent  writing  calmly  about 
it  as  though  it  were  an  every  day  affair,  and 
closing  with  the  matter  of  fact  assertion  that 
“it  will  be  a  marked  and  useful  improvement.” 


Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  mistake,  when,  now 
many  years  since,  he  appointed  Dr.  John  Ryle 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  The  Bishop  has  recently 
passed  his  eightieth  year,  and  yet  leads  a  life 
of  wonderful  activity  preaching  almost  daily. 


August  26,  1897. 
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THE  B^I^ABLE. 

Impressions  op  Tcrksy  During  Iwruve  Ykars* 
Wandsrinos.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Profaeeor  in  Aberdeen  University. 
New  York:  0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  11.75. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  introduced  to 
Professor  Ramsay’s  two  important  works.  The 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  A.D.  170, 
and  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citi¬ 
zen.  These  with  his  Historical  Geography  of 
Asia  Minor  furnish  apparatus  of  unparalleled 
value  for  the  study  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  the^  subsequent  history  of 
the  early  church.  In  the  present  volume,  smaller 
by  half  than  any  of  the  others,  and  written  in 
much  lighter  vein,  he  lets  us,  not  indeed,  into 
the  work  shop,  where  this  apparatus  was  made, 
but  rather  into  the  mine  where  its  materials 
were  found — hie  twelve  years  of  patient  archsso- 
logical  research— how  patient  one  must  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  to  appreciate,  and  no  lees  patient 
nor  less  important  study  of  the  various  races, 
now  occupying  the  land.  Greeks,  Turks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Kurds,  and  of  their  present  conditions  of 
government  and  civilization.  But  this  is  not 
Professor  Ramsay’s  purpose  in  publishing  this 
book.  Nor  is  it  wholly  to  give  to  English  speak¬ 
ing  peoples  the  data  on  which  to  base  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  perplexing  and  important  questions 
which  now  centre  in  that  region.  Alongside  of 
that  purpose  lies  another  most  generous  intent, 
especially  with  respect  of  Professor  Ramsay’s 
American  readers,  nothing  lees  than  to  express 
to  them  his  high  opinion  of  the  educational 
work  of  American  missionaries  in  Turkey,  to 
vindicate  their  status  as  guaranteed  by  enact¬ 
ments  of  Turkish  government  under  three  Sul¬ 
tans,  and  their  policy  and  conduct  as  eminently 
moral  and  just  in  all  their  relations  with  the 
government. 

Such  testimony,  so  frank,  generous  and  free, 
from  such  a  source,  is  of  more  value  to  the 
cause  of  American  missions  than  the  largest 
financial  gifts  could  be.  Its  value  is  all  the 
greater  because  Professor  Ramsay’s  present  opin¬ 
ion  is  the  result  of  actual  knowledge  moulding 
and  entirely  changing  the  opinion  he  had  for¬ 
merly  held.  “Beginning  with  a  prejudice 
against  their  work,  I  was  driven  by  the  force 
of  facts  and  experience  to  the  opinion  that  the 
mission  has  been  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficent  infiuence  in  causing  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  civilization  which  has  been  percep¬ 
tible  in  varying  degrees  among  all  the  peoples 
of  Turkey.’’  “Though  the  mission  work  has 
undoubtedly  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the 
political  situation  in  Turkey,  the  mission  policy 
has  studiously  and  consistently  been  non-politi¬ 
cal,  and  has  zealously  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  and  obedience  to  the  existing 
government.’’  That  this  beneficent  civilizing 
influence  “has  been  zealously  opposed  and 
almost  arrested  by  the  present  Sultan  with  the 
support  of  the  Six  European  Powers,’’ reflects 
deep  disgrace  upon  European  Christianity,  but 
shows  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  all  the 
more  favorable  a  light.  The  chapter  on  The 
American  Missionaries  and  The  Armenian  Prot¬ 
estants  is  the  most  illuminating  treatment  of  the 
subject  that  we  have  seen. 

The  work  is,  however,  a  very  simple  and  un- 
pretentions  record  of  travel,  not  by  any  means  a 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  twelve  years’  jour- 
neyings,  but  the  story  of  one  or  another  typical 
journey,  with  chapters  bom  of  observation  and 
reflection.  Turkish  village  life  in  Asia  Minor, 
Past  and  Present  in  Asiatic  Turkey  Government 
and  Officials,  Turkey’s  Debt  to  her  Predecessors 
in  Asia  Minor,  such  are  some  of  the  subjects. 
The  special  characteristics  of  the  atyle  are  free¬ 
dom,  naturalness,  and  a  genuine  Scotch  humor; 
the  invariable  spirit  of  the  book  is  kindliness, 
genialty,  even  where  the  author  is  uttering  in 
no  mitigated  terms  his  unflattering  opinion  of 


certain  characteristics  or  acts  of  the  government 
or  of  individuals. 

The  closing  chapter  contains  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  tips  to  archaeological  travellers,  for  it 
was  as  archaeologist  and  by  no  means  as  pleasure 
seeker  that  Professor  Ramsay  explored  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  of  the  “finds’’  to  which  he 

modestly  alludes  are  of  incalculable  value. 

• 

Philip  Jacob  Spbnek  and  His  Work.  Augus¬ 
tus  Hermann  Francke  and  His  Work.  By 
Marie  E.  Richard.  Philadelphia :  Lutheran 
Publishing  Society.  40  cents. 

Pietism  was  an  interesting  movement  in  the 
way  of  reform  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
two  men  prominent  in  that  movement  were 
those  named  above.  They  and  their  followers 
were  nicknamed  Pietists  in  derision  of  their 
protests  against  the  formalism  and  spiritual 
deadness  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  that 
name  was  received  and  used  by  the  Pietists 
themselves.  This  little  book  sketches  in  reada¬ 
ble  fashion  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  men  moat 
responsible  for  the  Pietist  ic  reaction,  and  makes 
it  possible  in  an  hour’s  reading  to  gain  an  in¬ 
sight  into  a  really  vital,  interesting,  and  influ¬ 
ential  protest  against  a  church’s  tendency  to  rely 
on  creed  rather  than  on  religious  life. 

In  Bimkinsvillb  :  Character  Tales.  By  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart  Harper  and  Brothers. 
fl.25. 

One  hardly  thinks  of  Mrs.  Stuart’s  short 
stories  as  “dialect  stories,’’  although  the  seven 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  in  pure  and 
unmitigated  Arkansaw.  They  are  so  truly  what 
the  second  title  announces  them  to  be  “charac¬ 
ter  tales,’’  that  the  dialect  appears  to  be  there 
simply  because  these  people  talk  that  way,  be¬ 
cause  their  speech  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
character,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  queerness 
and  the  bad  spelling.  The  stories  have  appeared 
in  the  magazines,  but  they  deserve  preservation 
in  book  form.  There  is  no  more  exquisite  bit 
of  homely  pathos,  nor  a  more  original  conception 
in  all  our  short  story  lore  than  The  Unlived 
Life  of  Little  Mary  Ellen,  while  for  humor  and 
sympathy  the  two  entirely  distinct  and  indi¬ 
vidual  studies  of  the  ways  of  widows  and  wid¬ 
owers  entitled.  Weeds,  and  The  Dividing  Fence, 
are  not  surpassed  by  anything  we  have  had  of 
late.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  com¬ 
pare  Mias  French’s  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Stuart’s, 
so  alike  because  so  true  in  essence,  so  indi¬ 
vidual  in  interpretation.  But  such  a  task  is 
needless;  every  reader  may  do  it  for  himself. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Revell  Company  have  added  two  more  to 
their  attractively  bound  series  of  small  religious 
books.  Saved  and  Kept.  Counsels  to  Young 
Believers,  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  contains  twenty- 
three  short  addresses,  earnest,  direct  and  spirit 
ual,  as  everything  that  comes  from  the  pen  of 
this  devoted  preacher.  He  writes  the  preface  on 
his  fiftieth  birthday,  and  as  he  reviews  the  past 
he  longs  to  utilize  the  lessons  and  warnings  of 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  bis  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  on  each  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
Holy  Life  and  How  to  Live  It,  is  treated  by 
Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Macgr^or  in  six  discourses,  and 
under  the  beads  of  “Presuppositions,’’  “The 
Cause  of  Past  Failure,  ’’  “The  Secretof  Purity, ’’ 
“The  Secret  of  Continuing,’’  “Life  More 
Abundantly,’’  and  “An  Overflowing  Life,’’ 
gives  most  practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living.  With  these  books  comes  another  of 
a  little  different  order,  but  also  calculated  to  do 
much  good.  A  Thoughtless  Seven,  by  the 
author  of  “Probable  Sons  ’’  and  “Teddy’s  But¬ 
ton’’  is  a  fresh  delightful  story  of  a  group  of 
bright  young  people,  and  how  one  of  them  was 
suddenly  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  “one  thing 
lacking’’  in  their  gay,  thoughtless,  lives  and 
how  she  aet  about  to  find  it,  and  wisely  guided 
by  the  tactful,  loving  suggestions  of  a  dear 


“little  old  maid,’’ she  gained  much  peace  of 
mind  and  comfort  for  herself,  and  also  inspired! 
in  her  companions  a  desire  for  the  same  life. 
It  is  a  wholesome,  breezy  story,  and  will  attract 
and  interest  the  young  people.  The  three  vol 
umes  are  all  of  the  same  price.  (60  cents. ) 

Undoubtedly  Captain  Mahan’s  accounts  of  the 
famous  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen  and 
Trafalgar  will  be  more  widely  read  than  any  of 
the  papers  contained  in  the  last  bound  volume- 
of  the  Century  Magazine,  full  as  it  is  of  other 
interesting  matter.  These  three  chapters  are- 
already  embodied  in  the  “Life  of  Nelson,’’ 
which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  where  by  many  it- 
is  considered  the  best  life  of  their  great  naval 
hero  that  has  yet  appeared.  But  they  fill  only  a 
few  pages  of  this  large  volume.  In  glancing  over 
the  Index,  one  finds  that  all  the  subjects  that 
aroused  special  interest  during  these  six  months 
were  touched  upon  in  one  form  or  another. 
There  are  General  Horace  Porter’s  articles  on 
“Campaigning  with  Grant;’’  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  opinions  of  his  great  chief;  a  facsimile- 
of  “Grant’s  Most  Famous  Despatch,’’  with, 
many  portraits  of  him  and  reproductions  of  his- 
imposing  tomb ;  charmingly  illustrated  accounts- 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  of  the  great  National. 
Library,  and  its  artistic  decorations ;  the  open - 
nig  chapters  of  Glaves  “Journal  in  Africa,’’ 
and  Elizabeth  Hartwell  Catherwood’s  “Days- 
of  Jeanne  D’Arc;  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell’s  revolutionary  story,  “Hugh  Wynne,’’ 
and  Marion  Crawford’s  “Rose  of  Yesterday,’’ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  shorter  papers  on 
matters  of  literary  and  artistic  interest  which 
we  have  not  apace  to  mention.  In  laying  the- 
book  down  one  only  wishes  for  time  to  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  and  digest  its  contents.  (The- 
Century  Company,  New  York.  t3.00. ) 

A  large  number  of  the  Oberlin  Thursday  Lec¬ 
tures,  Addresses,  and  Essays,  by  James  Monroe, 
have  considerable  historical  value,  as  will  be- 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents. 
Three  Ihcturesdeal  with  the  Elarly  Abolition iats, 
two  are  on  My  First  Legislative  Experience, 
and  one  each  treat  on  A  Journey  to  Virginia  in 
December,  1859,  Special  Duties  of  Consuls  of 
the  United  States  During  the  Civil  War,  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Seward  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the- 
United  States,  The  Hayes-Tilden  Electoral  Com¬ 
mission,  Leading  Speakers  in  Congress  from 
1871  to  1881,  and  Joseph  as  a  Statesman.  The- 
addressee  are  printed  as  delivered,  and  show  an 
easy,  colloquial,  and  quietly  humorous  style. 
They  have  to  do  with  stirring  times  and  deeds- 
in  which  Mr.  Monroe  had  a  prominent  part 
The  volume  will  have  interest  for  the  student  of 
history  as  being  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
weighty  matters  by  a  close  but  kindly  observer. 

It  will  also  be  of  value  to  the  many  friends  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  for  the  treatment  is  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  biographical.  (Goodrich.  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
fl.25.) 

A  little  book  of  forty  eight  pages  has  just  been, 
published  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  the  title  of  which  sufficiently 
describes  it.  It  is  “Our  Doctrines:  A  Brief 
Statement  of  the  Position  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Principal  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  Faith,  ’  ’  by  R.  V.  Fos¬ 
ter,  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Tennessee.  Its  rubrics  are:  God,  His. 
relation  to  the  World,  Man,  Christ,  His  Work, 
Predestination,  Justification,  Regeneration, 
Sanctification,  and  the  Church.  The  “State¬ 
ment’’  is  brief,  lucid,  attractive,  and  authorita¬ 
tive. 

The  Advance  serial.  In  His  Steps — What 
Would  Jesus  Do  f  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  is 
here  complete  and  offered  to  social  settlement, 
workers  and  Christian  Endeavorera  in  convenient- 
form  for  reading,  reference  and  circulation.  It. 
purports  to  be  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  publics- 
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— - - m  ^  The  Advanced  Muaic  Reader  ia  the  seventh 

tioDS  of  thia  character;  and  i  j  “Natural  Course  in  Music”  of  the 

daily  conduct  to  the  supreme  teat  As  the  aub^  m  in^^  Con^pany.  It  ia  edited  by 

ject  matter  ia  already  before  the  public  Frederic  H.  Ripley.  Principal  of  the  Charlea 

ieen  discussed  in  ‘^’b^T  (^e  simmer  School  BoaL. and  Thomas  Tapper.  In- 

be  required  of  US  to  announce  toe^.  (^e  Composition  and  Theory. 

Advance  Publishing  Company.  Chicago.  pe  .  Examiner  in  Theory  of  the  American  Col- 

25  cents. )  -I  Musicians,  two  men  who  well  know  the 


-  aou  aw  ^  --  - 

25  oenU. )  MuticiaDS,  two  men  who  well  know  the  mi 

In  his  Introduction  to  American  Literature,  students  and  who  have  prepared  this  w 

Professor  Painter  of  Roanoke  College,  gives  us  for  use  in  High  and  Normal  schools  and 

«  companion  volume  to  his  “  Introduction  to  gocietiea  with  the  special  purpose  of  ^ 

English  Literature.”  which  has  proved  such  a  ^gyeiopjng  young  bass  singers  either  for  inde-  ai 
useful  manual  for  the  class-room.  In  this  caw,  ^ent  work  or  for  part  singing.  The  selec-  w 

w  the  field  is  smaller  he  can  treat  his  subject  a  carefully  chosen  well  known  hymns 

little  more  fully  and  give  longer  “illustrative  by  the  best  composers,  and  also 

♦jlections.”  It  is  comparatively  a  short  time  solfeggios  for  training  voices,  all  com- 

since  our  English  cousins  were  willing  to  con-  bining  to  make  the  collection  valuable  for  the  oi 
<ede  that  there  was  a  distinctive  American  lit  bome  circle  as  well  as  for  the  larger  class.  ($1. )  ^ 
«rature.  but  as  our  author  declares  although  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee  of  f 

ours  may  be  the  youngest  of  any  national  litera-  j^.^bmond,  Virginia,  have  lately  published  Iwo 
-ture.  we  can  trace  its  beginnings  in  the  early  wholesome  story  books.  Howard  McPhUmn. 

part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  be  divides  by  Miss  S.  O.’H.  Dickaon,  \ 

our  literary  history  into  the  First  and  S^nd  ^odora  and  Other  Storiee,  by  Elizabeth  ] 

-Colonial  Periods,  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  bas  a  local  setting  which 

the  First  and  Second  National  Perils,  which  ^  jjy  adapts  it  to  the  boys  of  the  Carolinas.  ! 
bring  us  down  to  the  present  day.  He  gives  a  ^bom  it  is  dedicated,  but  it  will  bring  a  fresh  ^ 

general  survey  of  each  period,  with  biograpni-  breath  of  the  oeautiful  hills  and  charming  valleys 

cal  sketches  and  portraits  of  the  most  p^inent  to  other  readers  as  well, 

writers,  and  notes  of  the  loss  distinguished  tmes,  healthful  in  tone  and  having  a 

and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  selections  from  ^  ^  do  it  in  an  attractive  way.  (85 

their  writings.  For  the  convenient  of  the  var^  cents  each. 

ous  institutions  in  which  the  book  be  i  itww ART  NOTES, 

used  it  is  published  both  with  and  without  LITERARY  NOTES, 

those  annotated  soloctions.  It  is  clear,  con-  bis  able  article  in  the  Fate  V?' 

.»d  ,.n  .od  .dminM,  Au™"  » 

adipUd  lor  the  pl.<»  it.  tiUe  ctoiM  M  an  Intro-  ture,  ^  Phenomenon  ttat  ‘|no.er  did 

Auction  to  the  field  of  American  public  expenditure  Wease  so  f. 

<Le.eh.  Sne.eU  and  ^nboro.  Ne.  Yoeh.  Boa- 

ton,  Chicago.  11.25. )  hims^  Stfll  more  striking  has  this  become 

The  same  firm  have  added  one  more  to  their  ^bit  the  people’s 
.•Jndenm  Serimi  ol  Engiimi  C-iej.”  dieenro 

iwth  with  Introduction  and  Not^.  by  that  tK  progressive  increase  of  public 

Oarnott  M.A,.  L.LD.,  who  dedicatee  the  vol-  “  diture  has  no  limits.  It  is  not  p^ible  to 
umo  to  his  “Shakespeare  Class  in  the  Woman’s  calculations. 

CoUe,p>  of  toltimoro  ‘ff ‘"b'S,”  .”5'°.^  the  .Moal  ..p.pi«„«I 
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new  light  on,  this  subject  by  ehowirg  that  what 
is  nar Ocularly  and  urgently  needed  in  our  gen 
1  eraS  te  “Se  carefto  reexaminaUon  of  the  Old 

TSent  S  it  Btands.’’  not  w.th^dejot.on.1 

rppKton  to^^rJv^d  ?hLri^  or  b«d^tion.  not 

would  study  Browning,  for  e»“P‘B^ 
meaning  of  each  author,  in  eaA  b^k.  to  d  s 
cover  and  apnr^iato  ^be  thought  that  is  in  iL 

to  understana  It  just  as  It  >»;  Such  ®  studj^i- 


to  understand  it  juei  as  ii  m-  " 

Sndamental  to  anv  further  pursuit  of  the  oth« 
methods-the  perfection  of  the  text  mu  ite 
analysis.  ‘‘The  better  we  understand  the» 
wrttiSgs  as  their  final  authors 
better  qualified  we  are  to 
to  which  their  final  authors  found  them. 

The  Critical  Review  for  July 
and  T.  Clark)  follows  the  usual  valuable  methM 

of  this  periodical  in  giving  ‘“'KVa^^^^^HiSck^s 

gjnf  Stoitmi!  Vor^Arneth^s  Da»  Claes^^e 

Z  IndThers  show  what  .  German.  F™|>«b  and 
Italian  scholars  are  doing  in  history,  pbil^P  y 
„niticism.  The  i^mter  IS  equally  h^P^^ 
hU  to  American  productions.  Dr.  Briggs  s 
The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  ap¬ 
preciatively  reviewed  ^  Rev.  JamM  ^“^ba  , 

>  BTHam/aGod,  *ba 


nr  Harris’s  God.  me  ureawr  -uu  -- 

^'the  editor  of  the  pS^r 

Henrv  Taylor’s  Ancient  Ideals,  by  Prole^r 
wtnly  of  the  University  of  Michigan  The 
^  al  characteristic  of  the  reviews  in  this  val- 
uK  per^ical  is  a  not  too  frequent  union  of 
scholarship  and  culture.  „  .  *»,- 

One  of  the  most  interesting 

! regime  is  Count  Pierre  de 

^ts  one  of  the  old  aristtwrttic 

vet  is  a  republican  in  politi^  He  ^ 

,?ore  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  the  paper  on 
Susts^d  Republicans,”  which  wiTl appear 
Le  Sptember*^  Century. 
her  his  interesting  account  in  the  same 
Sne  of  ihe  ^n!  ‘‘Olympian  Games  at 
ms,”  of  which  he  was  the  foun^r. 

■ofeesor  DeWitt’s  memorial  of  Melanchthon 
rered  on  the  four  hundr^th  anniversary  of 
birth,  in  the  chapel  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
Krropriattd  aa^a  a«‘ 

v^ich  thfs  eloquent  and  scholarly 
1  the  distinguishing  feature,  by  one  who  was 
interested  listener  to  its  first  delivery ;  and 
low  has  the  pleasure  of  notifying  ito  readere 
its  publication.  It  was  first  prop<^  to  pub- 
I  \a  these  columns  a  ths 

J^b^ter  course  bas  been  followed  and  ^ 
itharn  Review  has  now  made  it  a  part  of  our 
jrch  literature.  No  Mrt  of  the 
d  is  excluded  from  inheritance  in  toat 
i  fo"the  Bible  and  its  worth  to  men,  of 
[^ich  Melanchthon  is  a  shining  exemplar  and 
ipiring  teacher.  .  r,  ,  --i 

Brentano’s  announce  a  .^olime  of  Colwtal 
n-tes— Mount  Vernon,  by  Ruib  Lawren(^ 
S  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  visi^ 
Bshington’s  beautiful  old  home  and  who  are 
terrated  in  Colonial  treasures  and  reli<».  The 
toltoh^  intend  it  for  a  gift  book, 

>  finely  illustrated.  It  will  have  a  special  in 
rest  now  that  the  ladies  who  have  the  care  of 
ount  Vernon  are  taking  such  pains  for  the 
ireful  restoration  of  the  fine  old  house. 

«*W  PPBIalOATIONS. 

AuxmcAN  baptist  Publication  Swiety,  Phil^ 
••Chai;il-car  Wheeler;’  In  Memoriam  by 

^Gi^  AND  Company,  Boston:  A  ^f‘‘®2\,?byd- 
lotty  A  Text-Book  for  Higher  Schools;  Albert  F. 
{Slidell,  M.D.  *1.80 _ 

PBB1ODI0AX8. 

For  August:  The  Northwest  Magazine;  The  Amer- 
can  Keltj^The  Christian  Clty;^ale 
W^onian;  Zoological  Bulletin;  Living^e;  .^hi- 
^ure  and  Building;  Lito™ry 
^rch  Life;  Organist  and  Choirmaster. 

For  Sentember:  Magazine  of  Art;  Godey’s  Maga- 
h£w’8  Mon^lv;  The  Atlantic;  Klgrfm 
Twcber;  Sunday  School  World:  Augsburg  Sunday 
School  Teacher.  _ _ 

PAMPHI-BTS. 

Th«  Over  taxation  of  Ireland.  Speech  Deliwred 
b^on^Mward  Blake,  M  P.,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  March  29th,  1897.  Tra-lning 

Saint’s  Sword  and  Sinner  s  ^laoe.  TMliung 
CTaSs  Talks  for  Workers;  H.  B.  Glbbud,  174  Marion 
street,  Springfield,  Mass.  15  cents. 


College  of  Baltimore.  Maryland,  ^°tly  But®  adTng  the“  a'^ualTx^^n^^ 

In  his  introduction  he  gives  not  only  a  history  ^nd  federal  govei^ente  in  Eu- 

of  the  play,  its  date  and  sourcee,  and  an  outline  j,  .bout  25.000  millions  of  1 

of  the  acts  and  scenes,  but  a  careful  critical  ‘®,„^te“o"f  e“ve?r®florL  tn^ot 

analysis  of  the  versification  and  characterization  human  mind.  j  °*ju®rthel.  and  we  shall 

of  the  play,  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  vol-  more  into  the  realm  of  ‘he  in- 

time  as  a  text-book.  Like  all  this  senes  it  is  But  it  appears  that  o«' J®'  Jhe 

bound  in  bro-nlroeo.  (36  ronU.)  Thi^^ 

Phvncefor  Grammar  Schools  is  for  use  in  bow  the  matter  stands:  the  politicians  pre- 
the  experimental  method  of  teaching  boys  under  j  b)  discuss  as  little  “  P®“'^/®  om'®  and°*im- 
^htrS:  The  author.  Chark«  L.  Harrington  “SibtV-  oV"^'^® 

„  .  —  iLir..w  ftf  nr.  Sachs’s  successful  a _ ,51.00  if  r»niTin1ftnAntlv  as 


thirteen.  The  ‘uthor.  Charl^  L  Harri^n  non  of  a 

M.A.,  as  Head  Master  of  Dr.  Sachs  s  successful  1  Radicals  describe  it  complacently  as  jj 

boys’ school  hero  in  the  city,  has  had  muc  jienjoJjratic. ”  •  tir  »»  . 

practical  experience  in  this  method  of  teaching,  Southerner  in  the  Peloponnwian  War,  p 

Ind  bropro’J.rodU.i.  rot  o.  . 

worked  out  at  home.  The  pupil  is  expec^  to  K^GUd^^  suggeet®  interesting  parallels  between 
write  notes  on  slips  of  paper  bring  to  the  fbat  famous  war  of  ancient  p 

-claai  room  where  they  are  compared  and  criti-  Having  been  a  *“^^®bySiowB  S 

«ised.and  the  corrected  results  written  ‘‘‘®  Uity  of  Vi^m.a^^^^  t 

blank  lines  left  in  the  book  after  each  question,  be.^  ingenuity  compares  j 

nnd  there  are  many  cuts  to  aid  the  Jbe  two  confiicts,  and  says  ho  v^ld 

Although  the  work  is  preliminary,  it  follows  the  ^  such  a  com^rieoo  ,^*“®  f„”fhat 

,I  tb.  rooro  .droned  .orb  ,  , 

tb.  .dmlroionto  H...«d  .nd  Ool»«b,.  U.i-  m  hct^uly  LoJ,.,,..  ' 

versities,  so  that  the  boy  preparing  for  college.  Papers”  into  choice  Aristophanose. 
having  once  mastered  those  experiments,  will  editorial  paragraphs  in  Biblical 

not  have  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  UprorW  for  August,  “f®  •“  the 

TLenrou  B«s  o»p.uy  jeb  oiu^^Lgut  i£’p,r.is:r.id^\  a: 

.STV  i^ 

T.  Merrill  of  Wroleyn 

has  collected  rare  fragments  from  the  writings  -fil^^uestion  is,  shall  it  be  made  so  op- 

of  the  less  known  Romsn  Satirists,  s^h  “  probrious  a  thing  for  ^nstian  wh^M  to  en^ 

Ennius.  Lucilius.  Varro.  Petronius,  S®n®^.  ?hi.  field  ttat  it 

and  Apuleius.  whose  works  are  not  m  accessible  h^ij®^to  Chr^‘«^  y  J  apparent  with  a 

to  the  general  student  as  Horace,  Persius  and  thought.  The  substitution  of  the 

yuvenal  The  fragments  are  chosen  for  thmr  .tudy.’’  for  ‘‘higher  criti- 

Lr.,,  rolue,  tb.  text  prod  1.  th.t  .1  tb.  b«  ci£»'M.  pr,I|d. 

eepted  rfition.  .od  tb.  book  i.  moot  c.  ^Jeohot  follow,  up.  or  rothro  rtud. 

I  lly  printed.  (76  cents. ) 
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BEY.  WILLIAM  E.  TAYLOB,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  William  R  Taylor,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  New 
York,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  28th, 
1856.  He  early  decided  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  with  this  in  view  entered  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  in  which  institution  his 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had 
been  trustees.  In  1876  he  was  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors.  Entering  at  once  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the 
same  place,  he  was,  in  three  years,  ready  to 
enter  upon  hie  labors. 

A  call  was  extended  to  him  by  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Franklin  Park,  New  Jersey,  which 
was  accepted.  This  church  had  but  six  pastors 
in  the  first  175  years  of  its  history.  Here  he 
remained  until  1884,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Four 
years  later,  in  January,  1888,  Dr.  Taylor  was 
married  to  Miss  Annie  B.  Spear,  daughter  of 
James  Spear,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  that 
city ;  and  the  second  Sabbath  of  the  next  month 
began  his  labors  as  paster  of  the  Brick  Church, 
Rochester,  in  succession  to  the  widely  known 
and  greatly  beloved  Dr.  James  B.  Shaw. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  descended  from  five  generations 
of  ministers.  His  father,  Rev.  W.  J.  R  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.D. ,  served  several  important  churches,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  over  five  years  ago, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Sab¬ 
bath  Union.  One  brother  Rev.  Graham  Taylor, 
D.D.,  is  professor  of  Christian  Sociology  in  the 
Chicago  Congregational  Theological  Seminary; 
another.  Rev.  Livingston  L.  Taylor,  is  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr. 
Taylor  is  pastor,  has  a  membership  of  2,136,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  is, 
among  Presbyterian  Churches,  the  third  in  size 
in  the  United  States.  His  Sunday-school  mem¬ 
bership  is  over  1,800.  His  Sunday  school  is 
distinguished  as  having  a  Home  Department  of 
over  two  hundred  members. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  a  thinker;  which  fact  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  all  his  sermons.  He  is  also  very  popular, 
his  church  always  being  full  both  morning  and 
evening.  He  uses  the  language  of  every-day 
life;  employs  no  manuscript,  but  addressee  the 
people  in  the  most  direct  and  straightforward 
manner.  His  church  is  remarkably  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  grows  steadily  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  members  a  year.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  Christian  Sociology,  and 
is  pressing  the  Brick  Church  forward  along  all 
the  lines  wisely  opened  to  the  so  called  “Insti¬ 
tutional  Church.”  The  Brick  Church  is  proba¬ 
bly  singular  among  Presbyterian  churches  in 
having  a  Board  of  Deaconesses,  sixteen  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  the  parish  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts, 
one  elder  and  a  deaconess  being  assigned  to  the 
care  of  each  district.  The  church  edifice  has 
been  lately  partially  rebuilt  and  beautified,  at 
an  expense  of  870,000,  the  entire  property  now 
being  worth  over  8200,000. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  an  ex-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  personal  magnetism,  full  of  sincere 
earnestness  and  kindness,  public  spirited,  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  people,  young  and  old  alike,  of  all 
classes,  and  is  much  beloved  by  all  who  meet 
him.1  _ 

The  Logansport  pastor.  Dr.  Putnam,  is  repeat¬ 
ing  his  pleasant  and  invigorating  experience  of 
a  year  ago  at  the  seaside,  and  meantime,  preach¬ 
ing  for  three  Sabbaths— August  15th,  22d,  and 
29th— in  the  Central  Church  of  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  Rev.  John  F.  Patterson  pastor.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Putnam. 


MUSHROOMS  AS  FOOD. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  along 
our  woodland  paths  in  the  summer  months  is 
the  abundance  of  bright-colored  mushrooms, 
toadstools  as  most  of  us  would  probably  call  them. 
No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  scarlet,  purple  or 
orange  cape,  scattered  about  among  the  dry 
leaves,  and  very  few  can  be  persuaded  that  many 
of  these  highly  colored  and  “deadly-looking” 
fungi  belong  to  the  great  store  of  nutritious  and 
highly  palatable  food  product,  which  nature  has 
provided  for  any  that  seek  it.  If  a  person  wholly 
ignorant  of  mushrooms  had  to  choose  some  one 
species  for  hie  meal,  he  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  avoid  the  red  and  yellow  cape,  and 
gather  a  white  species,  perhaps  yonder  innocent 
looking  mushroom,  whose  tall  stem  is  graced  a 
little  below  the  cap  by  a  loose  ring  or  mem¬ 
brane.  Appearances  are  proverbially  deceitful. 
The  prudent  lover  of  mushrooms  will  not  be  mis¬ 
guided  by  the  outward  attractiveness  of  this  tall 
white  species,  but  stooping  to  look  at  the  base 
of  the  stem,  he  will  discover,  perhaps  by  brush¬ 
ing  away  the  leaves  or  mould,  that  the  stem  rises 
from  a  “cup,”  sometimes  perfect,  sometimes 
fragmentary,  and  knowing  the  reputation  of 
the  “Deadly  Amanita,”  as  these  mushrooms 
are  called,  he  will  avoid  them  as  carefully  as 
if  they  were  actually  decorated  by  the  skull  and 
cross  bones,  which  Mr.  Gibson  has  drawn  on 
them  in  his  book.  Near  evergreens  there  grows 
very  commonly  another  equally  poisonous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  the  Fly  Amanita,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  mushrooms.  The  broad 
cap,  convex  when  young,  broad  when  full- 
grown,  has  generally  a  bright  orange  centre, 
shading  to  yellow  on  the  margin;  the  whole 
surface  of  this  cap  is  fiecked  with  pieces  of 
yellow  skin,  and  instead  of  a  well  marked  cup 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  the  whole  lower  part  of 
the  stem  seems  about  to  peel  off  in  flakes  or 
scurf.  Endeavor,  if  you  wish  to  begin  the  study 
of  mushrooms,  to  find  these  two  Amanitas  and 
“when  found,  make  a  note  of  !”  By  avoiding 
every  mushroom  whose  stem  seems  to  emerge 
from  a  cup,  or  peels  off  in  scurf  at  the  base, 
and  has  a  ring  around  it,  and  whose  cap  is 
flecked  with  torn  remnants  of  another  covering 
(not  torn  pieces  of  the  cap  itself),  your  path 
will  be  cleared  of  the  most  dangerous  members 
of  the  mushroom  family,  and  further  search  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  an  abundance 
of  delicious  but  harmless  species. 

The  beginner  will  probably  eat  his.  first  dish 
of  mushrooms  with  a  better  appetite,  even  when 
confident  that  no  Amanitas  lurk  therein,  if  he 
begins  with  something  easily  identifiable,  and 
distinct  from  any  poisonous  species.  Let  us 
imagine  that  he  is  still  in  the  woods,  walking 
over  the  dry  oak  and'  chestnut  leaves,  wondering 
where  the  multitude  of  fungus  growths  to  which  | 
his  eyes  are  now  being  opened,  have  concealed 
themselves  in  former  walks,  and  what  their  escu¬ 
lent  qualities  are.  Before  him  he  suddenly  sees 
an  almost  perfect  representation  of  branching 
coral,  a  great  mass  of  yellow  fungus  with  deli¬ 
cate  branches  and  twigs.  This  is  the  coral 
mushroom,  unmistakable  and  excellent  for  the 
table.  There  are  many  species  but  though  none 
are  poisonous,  some  are  bitter,  and  the  best 
kinds  are  the  yellow  and  orange  masses  which 
grow  in  such  abundance  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  They  may  be  fried  in  butter,  served  in 
cream  sauce  like  cauliflower,  baked  like  maca¬ 
roni,  or  turned  into  a  delicate  soup  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  tomato.  It  takes  five  minutes 
to  gather  enough  fora  large  family,  if  one  knows 
its  haunts,  and  these  are  easily  discovered. 
Let  me  heartily  recommend  the  coral  then  as  an 
excellent  mushroom  for  a  beginner. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  some 
would-be  mushroom  lovers  to  walk  into  the 
woods  where  the  coral  grows;  they  must  either 
find  their  mushrooms  nearer  home  or  give  up  the 
quest  For  them,  too,  nature  has  provided  ex¬ 


cellent  fare  and  free  from  all  danger.  In  lawns, 
grassy  fields  or  pastures,  there  grow  either  in 
rings,  semicircles  or  scattered  groups,  small 
toughish  mushrooms  of  a  general  brown  color. 
The  cap  consists  of  a  broad  rim  about  a  little 
crown  in  the  centre.  If  the  student  watches 
these  little  groups  for  a  day  or  two,  he  will 
notice  that  they  dry  instead  of  decaying,  and 
that  the  next  rain  revives  them.  A  small  piece 
eaten  raw  has  a  nutty  flavor.  These  are  the 
“Fairy  Ring”  mushroom,  excellent  and  easily 
obtainable.  Toss  them  for  an  instant  into  the 
frying  pan  and  serve  them  hot. 

Another  species  or  family,  which  also  grows 
near  our  houses,  at  the  base  of  decaying  tree 
trunks,  or  in  “new  made”  land,  has  the  oppo¬ 
site  characteristic  from  the  “Fairy  Rings” ; 
instead  of  drying  when  old,  these  mushrooms 
become  soft  and  inky  black,  and  finally  leave 
an  inky  blot  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  have 
stood.  These  are  the  “Inky”  mushrooms,  and 
as  all  the  common  species  which  have  this 
characteristic  are  edible  and  good,  they  may  be 
eaten  with  perfect  security.  There  are  Huee 
common  species ;  all  grow  in  clusters,  so  close 
that  they  crowd  each  other  into  irregular  forms. 
They  appear  in  May,  and  come  up  in  the  same 
,  spot  at  intervals  till  late  in  the  fail.  The  com¬ 
monest  species  is  small  and  brown,  the  next 
largest  is  grey,  and  the  largest,  known  as  the 
“Shaggy  Mane,”  or  “Umbrella  Mushroom,”  is 
white  with  a  shaggy  coat  and  pink  gills.  All 
these  species  are  very  delicate,  and  may  be 
stewed  with  a  little  cracker. 

The  mushroom  most  commonly  known,  and 
the  only  one  successfully  cultivated  is  the  “Pink 
Gill,”  or  “Meadow  mushroom. ”  It  grows  in 
pastures  or  fields  where  the  grass  is  short,  from 
the  beginning  of  September  till  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  following 
marks.  It  grows  in  open  places,  and  in  the 
“buttons,”  or  young  mushrooms,  the  gills  are 
rose  colored,  but  are  concealed  by  a  veil  which 
in  the  older  individuals  becomes  a  ring  around 
the  stem.  The  gills  turn  darker  with  age,  and 
become  almost  black  in  very  old  species.  The 
cap  is  generally  white,  but  varies,  occasionally, 
to  brown,  or  white  with  brownish  fibres.  In 
gathering  this  as  well  as  other  mushrooms,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  reject  all  specimens  which 
have  been  attacked  by  insects.  Cut  or  break 
the  stem,  and  if  it  is  “  railroaded”  or  chan¬ 
nelled  by  worms,  throw  the  mushroom  away, 
even  if  the  cap  is  uninfseted.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  eat  the  mushrooms  while  they  are  fresh, 
the  same  day,  if  possible. 

Let  your  first  lesson,  then,  be  on  the  Amanita, 
and  in  mushroom  hunting  as  in  daily  life,  avoid 
'the  cup.  If  you  then  learn  and  like  coral, 
fairy-rings,  the  inky  mushrooms  and  the  pink 
gills,  you  need  never  be  without  a  dish  of  mush* 
rooms.  The  charm  of  the  study,  however,  to 
many,  lies  in  the  almost  endless  variety  of  edi¬ 
ble  mushroom  which  one  can  learn  to  find  if  one 
continues  the  search.  Those  scarlet,  purple  and 
green  caps  in  the  forest  were  paobably  Russulas, 
and  excellent  eating;  yellow  Chantarelles,  as 
aristocratic  as  truffles,  curiously  shaped  Moula 
in  the  old  orchards  in  May;  Boletus,  below 
whose  cap  not  gills  but  pores  appear,  all  these 
and  many  more  furnish  not  only  food  but  an 
interesting  summer  study.  But  for  the  present 
let  us  not  be  too  ambitious,  if  we  are  content 
with  our  modest  but  choice  list  of  reliables,  we 
need  not  go  far  afield  and  shall  never  go  far 

astray.  _ 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Beside  her  cot,  with  sbadlntr  hand. 

She  searched  the  hills  at  eventide ; 

Each  scaur  and  heathery  track  she  scanned. 
Until  her  shepherd  she  descried. 

So  be  it  given  thee  to  behold. 

My  heart,  when  life’s  last  air  grows  chill 

The  Shepherd  moving  by  the  fold 
At  sundown  on  the  heavenly  hill. 

— Oeof.  Wlnterwood  In  Gtood  Words. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  ludependeut  wishes  thst  every  church- 
member  sod  every  person  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  missions  would  carefully  consider 
these  words  of  Mr.  Moody,  the  proper  setting  to 
which  it  here  gives : 

At  the  close  of  a  stirring  missionary  meeti^ 
at  NorUifield,  last  week,  whan  Dr.  Arthur 
Pierson  made  a  proposition  for  an  emergency 
fund  which  should  enable  some  of  the  volun¬ 
teers,  whom  the  boards  were  unable  to  send  out 
for  lack  of  funds,  to  go  to  the  field  independently 
of  the  boards  and  be  supported  there,  there  was 
a  conference,  in  which  Mr.  Moody,  Dr.  Mabie, 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  othbrs, 
took  part.  With  his  usual  clear-sightedness, 
Mr.  Moody  called  attention  to  the  drawbacks, 
spoke  of  tne  immense  amount  of  correspondence 
involv^,  the  fact  that  none  of  those  present 
were  permanent  residents  of  Northfield,  the 
difficulty  of  caring  for  the  fund,  the  neceesitv 
of  new  secretarial  help,  the  labor  connected  with 
the  examination  of  candidates  as  to  their  fitness 
for  service,  the  liability  for  misconception  on 
the  part  of  the  boards  with  regard  to  a  move¬ 
ment,  which,  notwithstanding  the  beet  inten¬ 
tions,  would  almost  inevitably  conflict  with  the 
common  operations  of  the  churches. 

The  result  was  a  statement  expressing  in  most 
cordial  terms  the  high  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  conference  in  the  wisdom,  capacity  and 
fidelity  of  the  existing  missionary  boards,  and 
the  belief  that  any  further  organization  at  the 
present  time  would  hinder  rather  than  help  the 
great  work.  The  statement  read  by  Dr.  Pierson 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Mabie  and  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote,  after  which  Mr.  Moody  spoke  as 
follows : 

“Some  of  the  people  have  been  sending  me 
checks  for  this  fund.  I  want  you  to  call  them 
back,  or  I  shall  send  them  on  to  the  missionary 
boards.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  boards 
and  have  no  sympathy  with  the  croakers.  You 
cannot  find  a  tetter  set  of  men  on  this  continent 
than  those  in  the  American  Board.  You  cannot 
find  a  better  set  of  men  than  those  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board.  Where  can  you  find  a  tetter  man 
than  Robert  Speer  ?  Where  will  you  find  a  man 
that  is  doing  better  work  than  Bishop  Thoburn 
in  India?  Any  man  that  is  working  as  he  is  in 
India  we  will  help.  Dr.  Clough  is  also  doing  a 
magnificent  work  there.  We  are  in  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  with  these  regular  boards.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  send  any  money  outside  of 
the  regular  channels. 

“I  want  to  say  a  word  also  about  pledging 
one’s  self  to  become  a  missionary.  Ood  does 
not  want  everybody  to  go  to  China  or  India. 
There  are  several  thousand  people  waiting  to 
go,  not  a  quarter  of  whom,  I  think,  are  fit  to  go. 
No  man  is  fit  to  go  to  India  if  he  can  go  any¬ 
where  else.  When  he  feels  ‘Wo  is  me  if  1  do  not 
preach  the  Gospel  in  India,  ’  then  it  is  time  for 
him  to  go.  People  come  to  a  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  and  get  stirred  up,  and  pledge  themselves 
to  go  tea  foreign  field  under  the  influence  of 
flaming  speeches. 

“I  have  a  son  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  do  not 
want  him  to  get  all  stirred  up,  and  then  say,  ‘I 
am  going  to  India  or  Africa.’  I  want  G(^  to 
call  him.  and  not  a  convention.  When  he  gets 
further  along  in  his  studies  and  sees  what  he 
can  do.  if  the  Lord  calls  him  to  India  or  China 
or  Africa,  or  anywhere  else,  I  will  say  with  all 
my  heart:  ‘Go,  and  God  bless  you.’  ’’ 


The  Interior  utters  a  strong  indictment  against 
the  daily  press  under  the  caption,  “The  Clergy 
and  the  Press.’’  It  should  have  specified,  how¬ 
ever,  that  only  our  Protestant  ministers,  are 
treated  thus  outrageously— and,  it  so  happens, 
not  seldom  at  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
porters  !  We  give  a  portion  of  our  contemporary’s 
just  arraignment  of  the  sensational  press : 

Probably  there  are  few  ministers  in  our  states 
who  have  as  uniformly  defended  the  press  as 
Dr.  I>e  Witt  Talmage.  In  some  of  his  most  pop¬ 
ular  lectures  he  has  paid  the  dailies  praise 
which  appeared  to  many  little  less  than  fulsome, 
and  yet  when  one  repmrto  started  the  false  re¬ 
port  that  he  had  been  dismissed  i^ominiously 
from  his  pulpit  in  Washington  it  was  copied 
from  Maine  to  Texas;  and.  notwithstanding  its 
prompt  denial  by  the  Doctor  and  his  friends, 
comparatively  few  journals  have  published  the 
contradiction.  A  few  years  ago  in  one  of  our 
western  cities  one  of  our  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters,  endeavoring  to  stop  the  vulgar  exhibitions 
given  in  that  city  upon  Sunday  night  at  the 
principal  opera  house,  was  set  upon  by  a  combi¬ 


nation  in  which  the  entire  Associated  Press  be¬ 
came  involved  through  a  lying  reporter.  Al¬ 
though  the  falsehoods  were  exposed  not  more 
than  two  or  three  papers  made  an^  attempt  to 
atone  for  the  scurrilities  indulged  in,  and  these 
only  after  being  referred  to  the  statutes  bearing 
upon  the  financial  aspects  of  criminal  libel. 

One  of  our  city  clergymen  was  called  upon 
recently  “for  the  facts  in  the  case’’  of  some 
local  disturbance.  He  gave  them  courteously ; 
and  the  reporter,  finding  them  not  of  a  sensa¬ 
tional  character,  suppremed  them  entirely  and 
invented  his  own  statement,  which  appearra  the 
next  morning;  an  account  of  the  affair  which 
was  false  from  start  to  finish  and  known  to  be 
false  when  printed. 

Most  strange  of  all,  many  of  the  managing 
editors  of  the  daily  papers  are  gentlemen  of 
correct  habits  in  private  life,  while  without  the 
semblance  of  a  conscience  in  their  public  career. 
The  ministers  upon  whom  they  encourage  their 
reporters  to  make  attacks  for  the  sake  of  the 
sensation  to  follow,  are  ofttimes  their  personal 
friends.  They  meet  them  constantly  in  social 
circles  and  public  functions  and  know  them  to 
be  men  of  high  character  and  fine  personal  at¬ 
tainments;  nevertheless,  for  the  sale  of  the  paper 
they  must  submit  to  abuse  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  without  end  and  without  redress. 

For  there  is  no  redress  under  our  present  laws. 
A  friend  of  ours  who  in  a  late  sermon  made  some 
reference  to  municipal  affairs  was  astonished  to 
find  the  next  day  that  the  principal  paper  in 
the  city  made  him  attack  various  public  officials 
by  name.  He  called  at  the  office  for  a  correc¬ 
tion;  and  he  was  told  that  the  paper  “had  it 
in’’  for  these  officials,  and  it  would  not  be 
politic  in  him  to  insist  upon  the  public  correc¬ 
tion  of  any  report  the  journal  might  see  fit  to 
give  of  his  sermon  1  This  state  of  affairs,  uni¬ 
versal  in  American  cities,  exists  nowhere  out¬ 
side  of  the  States.  To  attempt  to  correct  it 
through  the  courts,  as  the  laws  now  are,  is  to 
add  bankruptcy  to  loss  of  reputation.  There 
is  scarcely  a  prominent  minister  in  our  country 
who  has  not  suffered  from  the  wilful  and  inten¬ 
tional  perversion  of  his  words  and  his  intents; 
and  he  realises  after  his  first  attempts  at  redress 
that  there  is  no  redress. 


The  Scottish  American  having  completed  the 
fortieth  year  of  its  publication,  honors  the  event 
by  appearing  in  handsome  new  type  throughout, 
and,  shall  we  not  add,  by  retaining  its  old  folio 
form  of  eight  pages,  with  their  forty  wide  columns, 
all  told?  Congratulating  our  contemporary  on  its 
thoroughly  wml  earned  prosperity,  we  avail  of  a 
paragraph  which  it  quotes,  and  credits  to  Dr. 
K.  S.  McArthur,  who  evidently  was  an  attentive 
hearer  at  the  Edinburgh  service  he  so  graphically 
describes: 

“We  do  not  make  enough  of  the  children  in 
our  churches.  Dr.  MacGregor  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  children  on 
the  various  petitions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He 
illustrated  all  its  points  by  frequent  references 
to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  poured  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  that  Catechism  into  the  young  minds  and 
hearts  before  him.  His  manner  was  kindly,  his 
spirit  fatherly,  and  his  language  simple,  warm 
and  spiritual.  It  gave  food  for  thought.  Here 
a  great  preacher,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Scotland, 
in  a  church  of  wonderful  history  and  memories, 
St  Cuthtert’s  gives  an  entire  service  each  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  to  children,  he  often  being  the 
preacher.  He  was  in  dead  earnest;  so  were  the 
boys  and  girls  before  him.  How  nobly  they 
sang ;  how  intently  they  listened  ;  how  reverent 
was  their  manner.  Wonderful  possibilities  were 
in  that  audience:  future  preachers,  scholars, 
stateemen,  merchants,  were  there ;  future  moth¬ 
ers  of  Scotland  were  there.  Scottish  children 
love  to  ^  to  church ;  they  take  part  in  the 
services  like  mature  men  and  women.  They  all 
love  their  Bibles,  and  they  all  use  them  con¬ 
stantly.  Dr.  MacGregor  is  training  a  body  of 
intelligent,  reverent,  devout  believers  and  Pres¬ 
byterians.’’ 

The  Christian  Advocate  says  of  “Professor 
Marsh  of  Yale,  on  Brains’’: 

For  twenty  years  this  scientist  (or  “scient,’’ 
if  the  new  word  is  to  be  adopted)  has  bMn 
studying  the  comparative  history  of  all  the 
brains  on  earth,  animal  and  human.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  all  the  tertiary  mammals  had  small 
brains,  and  the  older  they  were  the  smaller  the 
brains;  that  the  descendants  of  animala  of  years 
ago  have  larger  brains  than  their  predecessors; 
that  when  any  species  of  mammal  died  out  it 
had  a  small  brain.  He  finds  the  same  law  hold- 
ing  with  extinct  birds. 

When  he  comes  to  man  he  traces  the  growth 
of  the  brain  until  now,  when  the  cerebrum  over¬ 
shadows  all  other  parte  of  the  brain  combined. 


Sight,  hearing,  and  smell  have  deteriorated  in 
man,  as  compared  with  many  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but  his  brain  is  so  advanced  that  they 
can  do  nothing  in  the  conflict  with  him.  It 
was  thus  that  thousands  of  years  ago  man 
ceased  to  have  any  rival.  Then,  however,  the 
war  of  the  races  began. 

Professor  Marsh  is  now  prepared  to  prove  that 
the  “biggest  brained  race’’  hasalwaya  distanced 
the  smaller.  Naturally  he  concludes  that  oifr 
race — the  Caucasian — with  its  larger  brain, 
ouj^t  to  triumph,  and  has. 

When,  however,  he  reaches  the  present  state 
he  has  weighed  the  brains  of  modern  peoples, 
and  finds  that  the  average  weight  of  the  Japanese 
brain  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  people. 
They  have  recently  come  forwara  and  shown 
their  power,  and  the  professor  submits  these 
facte  to  aid  in  conjecturing  the  future  of  the 
peoples  that  now  live.  His  work  is  not  yet 
completed. 

It  is  to  te  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  having 
the  largest  brain,  the  Japanese  will  not,  in 
view  of  this  fact,  develop  tne  disease  known  as 
the  “big  head.’’ 

For  the  consolation  of  people  with  small 
heads,  we  may  add  that  many  such  have  accom- 

Elish^  more  than  most  persons  with  big  brains, 
y  reason  of  g^reater  nervous  and  mental  activity 
and  industry. 

The  United  Presbyterian  is  proud  of  its  ances¬ 
tral  record,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  here 
in  colonial  days  in  America : 

In  every  Church  there  is  more  than  creed ; 
there  is  an  individuality  which  comes  from  race 
and  nationality,  from  history  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spiritual  experience  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  life  and  work.  It  is  in  place  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  represents  the  sturdy  life  and  character 
which  we  commonly  designate  as  Scotch  or 
Scotch  Irish.  All  American  Presbyterians  are 
more  or  less  of  this  stock,  but,  except  the  Cove¬ 
nanters,  we  have  leas  commingling  of  other 
blood.  It  is  a  marvelously  strong  stock,  and 
has  laid  the  world  under  obligations  not  yet 
fully  recognized.  It  is  one  of  the  moet  wonder¬ 
ful  things  in  history  what  these  Scotch  Cove¬ 
nanters — we  use  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense — 
the  Hebrews  of  modern  times,  have  done  for  the 
world.  They  held  their  faith  against  fearful 
odds,  and  sealed  it  with  their  blood.  The  moet 
unrelenting  persecution  could  not  break  their 
spirit  or  destroy  the  vital  power  given  them  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  through  such  men  as  Knox 
and  Melville.  They  were  dispersed  into  every 
land  by  their  voluntary  exile  in  the  search  for 
freedom  and  peaceful  homes,  and  wherever  their 
feet  touched,  churches  and  schools  were  planted, 
and  free  institutions  grew  up.  In  this  country 
they  were  scattered  through  all  the  colonies,  and 
everywhere  were  the  brave  leaders  in  the  new 
life  against  the  old  tyranny.  Before  the  strug- 
le  with  ihe  mother  country  came  on,  they  hi^ 
elivered  the  Old  Dominion  state  from  the  ter¬ 
rible  tyranny  of  the  rule  of  the  Cavaliers.  In 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  they  did  not  furnish 
a  man  to  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.  They  stood 
with  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia ;  they  furnished  the  larger 
part  of  the  soldiers  for  the  Continental  army, 
and  in  all  the  South  they  stood  as  one  man  for 
independence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  people,  who  were 
schooled  in  the  persecutions,  and  whose  blood 
had  stained  the  heather  of  their  native  land, 
the  stars  and  stripes  would  never  have  floated 
over  us.  It  is  well  for  us  to  think  of  our  an¬ 
cestry,  and  our  young  people  may  justly  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  this  stock,  and 
inherit  its  grand  history. 

The  Vermont  Chronicle  makes  a  very  urgent 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  American 
Board — whose  anniversary  falls  in  early  October; 

When  our  armies  were  in  the  field  a  generation 
ago,  fighting  for  the  life  of  the  nation,  they 
would  have  lost  courage  had  they  not  been  in 
constant  receipt  of  evidence  that  they  were 
loyally  supported  at  home.  Our  little  army  of 
devoted  missionaries,  than  whom  nobler  have 
not  lived,  are  toiling  for  God’s  cause  and  our 
cause  in  the  midst  of  heathen  blackness,  some 
of  them  facing  fire  and  sword  and  death.  They 
are  at  the  fi^t  of  the  line  of  battle  while  we 
are  at  ease  at  home.  Are  they  to  be  left  with¬ 
out  our  support?  Do  we  intend  to  give  up  the 
cause  now  that  it  is  so  full  of  hope  ? 

There  ought  to  be  an  awakening  of  foreign 
miasionarv  interest  deep  and  widespread.  May 
our  churches  save  themselves  from  the  disgrace 
of  abandoning  the  work  which  in  the  past  has 
been  their  glory,  and  whicdi  never  had  so  strongf 
a  claim  upon  them  as  to  day. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 

The  Three  Great  Apostles 

SUNDAY.  8EPTKMBBB  S,  1M7. 

XXXVI. -PAUL’S  DEFENSE  BEFORE 
AGRIPPA. 

Acts  xzv.  13 — zxvi.  32. 

Paul  having  appealed  to  Csssar  was  now  in  an 
especial  sense  the  ward  of  the  Roman  governor. 
It  would  have  been  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon 
the  name  of  Feetus  had  harm  come  to  such  a 
prisoner  while  under  his  care,  and  it  was  his 
urgent  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  him 
under  safe  guard  to  Rome  for  trial.  It  was, 
however,  customary  and  necessary  to  send  with 
such  a  prisoner  all  the  papers  relative  to  the 
case,  and  here  Feetus  was  in  sore  perplexity. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  clear  notion  of 
the  nature  of  those  crimes  of  which  the  Jews 
accused  Paul,  and  could  not  at  all  understand 
the  clamor  and  urgency  with  which  the  entire 
Jerusalem  community  had  insisted  on  his  con¬ 
demnation.  A  fortunate  circumstance,  however, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  case. 

This  circumstance  was  a  visit  from  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  King  of  Chalcis,  and  his  sister 
Bernice.  These  were  the  eon  and  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
of  Drusilla,  who  had  left  her  husband  to  marry 
Felix,  and  who  afterward  formed  a  union  with 
Titus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  forces  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (about  ten  years  later) 
and  afterwards  became  emperor.  The  visit  of 
Agrippa  and  Bernice  was  one  of  compliment  to 
Feetus  on  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  governor 
of  Judea.  Festue,  who  knew  that  Agrippa  was 
well  acquainted  with  Jewish  law  and  entirely 
at  home  in  Jewish  customs,  took  this  occasion 
to  get  some  clearer  notion  of  Paul’s  offence. 
At  the  first  opportunity  he  rehearsed  the  story 
of  “a  certain  prisoner,”  whom  he  had  found  in 
Caesarea  on  his  arrival,  telling  Agrippa  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  charges  against  him, 
but  that  they  seemed  to  concern  one  Jesus,  who 
was  dead,  whom  Paul  aflKrmed  to  be  alive.  It 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  if  Agrippa  would 
help  him  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  things, 
for  it  appeared  to  him  a  piece  of  folly  to  send 
a  prisoner  to  Rome  and  not  to  send  word  what 
were  the  charges  against  him. 

Agrippa  had  certainly  heard  of  both  Jesus  and 
Paul,  and  was  probably  pleased  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  man  of  whom  rumor  had  said 
much.  The  morrow  was  appointed  for  a  hearing 
and  arrangements  so  made  that  the  hearing, 
should  be  a  striking  and  august  occasion. 
Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  into  the  audience 
chamber  in  festal  array,  attended  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  men  of  the  city  and  of  the  army ;  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  brought  forth,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
introduction  by  Festus,  Agrippa  gave  Paul  per¬ 
mission  to  speak  for  himself. 

Paul’s  speech  before  Agrippa  is  one  of  the 
best  known  chapters  of  Acts  and  a  masterpiece 
of  oratory. 

After  expresssing  gratification  at  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  before  one  so  competent  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  what  he  had  to  say, 
Paul  described  the  manner  of  his  early  life  and 
education,  told  how  his  life  had  been  that  of 
those  of  the  straitest  sect  of  his  religion,  and 
brieBy  touching  upon  the  probability  that  Qod 
would  raise  the  dead,  gave  a  description  of  his 
own  persecution  of  believers  of  the  risen  Jeaus, 
and  his  conversion  to  faith  in  Him. 

It  is  true  hat  Paul’s  present  description  of  his 
conversion  differs  in  certain  respects  from  his 
own  description  of  it  in  chapter  xxii.  6  13,  and 
from  that  of  Luke  given  in  chapter  ix.  3- 18. 
But  there  is  no  real  discrepancy.  Luke  tells 
the  whole  story  (ix.  3-18)  as  he  has  heard  it 


from  Paul,  yet  without  those  graphic  touches 
which  are  brought  out  by  him  whose  personal 
experience  it  was.  An  for  Paul’s  own  two  ac¬ 
counts  they  have  precisely  the  differences  which 
are  found  in  any  true  story  told  twice  by  the 
same  person  before  different  audiences  and  for 
different  purposes.  In  the  Brat  case  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  before  an  excited  mob,  incapable  of  weigh¬ 
ing  the  values  of  things,  but  who  must  be  im- 
{sreesed  as  promptly  and  effectively  as  possible. 
In  the  second  (the  present  lesson),  he  was  speak-  j 
ing  before  an  intelligent  man,  learned  in  Jewish 
history  and  thought,  capbale  of  seeing  the  force 
of  Paul’s  argument,  but  a  self-willed  monarch 
whose  patience  must  not  be  exhausted. 

With  verse  19  Paul  enters  upon  the  matter  of 
present  importance,  the  effect  upon  himself  of 
“the  heavenly  vision;”  he  was  not  “unfaith¬ 
ful”  to  it,  but^rsf  (after  his  retreat  into  the 
desert,  Qal.  i.  16,  17),  he  began  to  preach  Christ 
in  Damascus  (vs.  18)  and  then  at  Jerusalem  and 
through  all  Judea,  and  also  to  all  the  Gentiles, 
he  preached  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  a 
conduct  worthy  of  repentance. 

It  was  this  teaching  of  the  Gentiles  which 
had  been  the  true  cause  of  Paul’s  arrest  The 
charge  of  profaning  the  temple  was  a  mere  sub¬ 
terfuge.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  his  ar¬ 
rest,  he  had  gone  on  testifying  to  those  in  low  sta¬ 
tion  and  to  those  in  high,  like  Felix  and 
Agrippa,  that  the  Gospel  which  he  taught  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Law,  but  the  orderly  development 
of  the  Law  as  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
The  dark  mystery  “how  that  the  Christ  (Mes¬ 
siah)  is  subject  to  suffering”  is  the  explicit 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  the  first  “light” 
upon  this  dark  mystery  was  proclaimed  both  to 
Jews,  “the  people”  (Acts  xxvi.  23),  and  to  Gen¬ 
tiles  by  the  resurrection.  This  head  and  front 
of  Paul’s  offending,  the  admission  of  Gentiles 
into  the  Covenant  had  been  repeatedly  foretold 
(Isa.  xlix.  6,  Ixii.  10;  Ps.  Ixii.  17,  etc). 

Apparently  this  was  the  close  of  what  Paul 
had  to  say,  although  the  exclamation  of  Festus 
appears  like  an  interruption.  Naturally  Feetus 
was  growing  weary  of  all  this.  Unlike  Felix  he 
knew  little  of  Jewish  beliefs.  What  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  was  new  light  on  the  question  of  Paul’s 
arrest  and  detention,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
getting  it.  He  was  quite  in  earnest  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  Paul’s  “much  study”  over  books  and 
parchments  had  “turned  him  to  madness.”  He 
could  not  understand  such  earnestness  over  ques¬ 
tions  that  seemed  to  him  so  unimportant. 

Bnt  “truth  and  soberness”  are  not  marks  of 
madness,  nor  was  Paul’s  ready  wit  in  appealing 
to  Agrippa  here.  Agrippa  understood  the  ideas 
and  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  could  not 
separate  himself  from  Paul  in  these  matters. 
And  of  course  he  knew  about  Jesus.  This  had 
not  been  done  in  a  corner.  Agrippa’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  belief  in  the  prophets  made  him  a 
witness  on  Paul’s  side. 

But  this  appeal  put  Agrippa  in  an  em¬ 
barrassing  position,  unless  he  was  ready  frankly 
to  admit  the  cogency  of  Paul’s  arguments.  In¬ 
stead,  he  took  refuge  in  pleasantry,  in  which 
also  there  was  a  quibble.  Paul  had  not  asked 
him  for  a  profession  of  Christian  faith,  but  for 
testimony  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  Jewiah 
belief.  “You  expect  lightly  (with  little  diffi¬ 
culty)  to  make  me  a  Christian,”  he  replies, 
using  the  name  for  the  followers  of  Christ 
which  at  that  time  was  used  only  in  obloquy. 

Paul  accepted  the  challenge  to  press  home  the 
Christian  faith  in  answer  to  Agrippa’s  smiling 
persiflage:  “Whether  sooner  or  later,  whether 
lightly  or  with  difficulty,  I  would  to  God  that 
not  thou  only  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day 
might  become  such  as  I  am  except  these  bonds ;” 
thus  tactfully  recalling  the  interview  to  the  real 
subject  in  hand. 

But  when  it  came  to  personalities,  Agrippa  be¬ 
came  as  much  bored  as  Festus.  He  rose  up 
hastily  and  with  him  the  whole  royal  party. 


and  having  withdrawn  a  little,  Agrippa,  Ber¬ 
nice  and  Festus  discussed  the  case.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  guilt  with  one  who  had  thus 
spoken.  Paul  might  have  been  aet  at  liberty  if 
his  appeal  to  Caesar  had  not  made  this  impos¬ 
sible. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

OSKTILIS  GrVlMO  FOB  JEWISH  CHRISTIANS. 

2  Cor.  ix.  1-11. 

Golden  Text.  —For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  His  poverty  might  be  rich. — 2  Cor. 
viii.  9. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  from  Philippi.  Our  last  lesson  told  of 
the  opposition  against  Paul  stirred  up  in  Ephe¬ 
sus  by  a  noted  silversmith.  Not  long  after  thir, 
Paul  went  to  Philippi,  stopping  for  a  while  at 
Troas,  where  there  was  a  small  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  At  Philippi  he  received  news  from 
Corinth  in  answer  to  his  former  epistle,  and  in 
reply  to  this  intelligence  this  Second  Epistle 
was  written. 

Our  lesson  range  concerns  the  contribution 
which  Paul  expected  the  Corinthians  to  make 
for  the  poor  Chriatians  of  Jerusalem.  On  one 
of  Paul’s  visits  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  2),  the 
church  then  having  recognized  that  Paul’s  cal) 
was  especially  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (v.  7), 
made  a  special  request  that  he  should  “remem¬ 
ber  the  poor”  (v.  10),  taking  up  contributions 
from  bis  Gentile  converts  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  brethren  in,  Jerusalem.  The  believers  in 
Judasa  appear  to  have  been  mainly  from  the 
poorer  classes ;  then  a  large  number  of  the  con¬ 
verts  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  8-11)  were  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  who  appear  to  have  thenceforth 
remained  in  Jerusalem  to  be  near  these  religious 
teachers,  and  were  naturally  in  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances  (v.  44;  iv.  32;  v.  1).  *‘'rhe  problem 
of  poverty”  was  evidently  one  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  Jerusalem  church. 

The  first  verse  of  our  lesson  shows  that  Paul 
bad  already  thoroughly  instructed  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  in  this  duty.  Evidently  the  Corinthians 
had  at  first  been  very  enthusiastic  in  their  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  appeal ;  Paul  had  been  glad  to 
stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  Macedonian  brethren — 
those  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea  and  else¬ 
where,  by  their  example ;  yet  apparently  the  zeal 
afterwards  became  cool,  no  doubt  by  reason  of 
the  strifes  and  divisions  which  bad  been  stiring 
up  the  Church  to  another  sort  of  zeal  ( 1  Cor.  i. 
11-13).  He  therefore  gently  reminds  them  how 
ashamed  he — not  to  say  they— would  feel  if  after 
all  their  contribution  was  not  ready  in  time. 
He  sent  some  of  his  companions  on  before  him — 
robably  Luke  as  well  as  Erastus  and  Titus— to 
elp  them  complete  the  collection.  The  prayer 
with  which  Paul  closes  this  subject  strikingly 
shows  the  true  Christian  attitude  towards 
wealth:  “Enriched  to  all  bountifulnese, ”  gifted 
for  giving.  The  Christian  mav  desire  and  labor 
for  wealth,  that  so— and  only  that  so — he  may  be 
the  means  of  a  larger  generosity. 

“Wherever  man  is  earnestly  seeking  to  live  a 
higher  life,  wherever  man  is  reaching  after  some 
duty,  after  some  truth,  let  us  know  that  in  the 
wonderful  movement  of  his  soul  he  is  reaching 
after  God ;  and  then  let  us  come  to  him  with  the 
rest  spiritual  truth:  ‘Here  is  the  crown  of  your 
eeire.  here  is  the  fulfillment  of  your  hope. 
Here  is  He  whom  you  sought.  We  nave  found 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.’  ’’—Phillips  Brcoks. 

“  For  *tis  not  in  mere  death  that  men  die  most: 

And  after  onr  first  girding  of  the  loins 
In  yonth's  fine  linen  and  fair  broidery. 

To  mn  np-hlll  and  meet  the  rlsbui  sun. 

We  are  apt  to  sit  tired,  patient  as  a  fool. 

While  others  gird  ns  with  the  violent  bands 
Of  social  figments,  feints  and  formalisms. 

Reversing  onr  straight  natnre,  lifting  np 

Onr  base  needs,  keeping  down  onr  lofty  tbonghts. 

Head  downward  on  the  croes-stloks  of  the  world. 

Tet  He  oan  plnck  ns  from  that  shamefnl  cross. 

Gk)d,  set  onr  feet  low  and  onr  foreheads  high, 

And  teach  ns  how  a  man  was  made  to  walk  T 

—Mrs.  Browning. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


OlfU. 

Aug.  80.  From  God— Meny  gifts.  1  Corinthisns  12:  4*11. 

81.  Nstond  gifts.  Ftelm  104:1.35. 

S«pt.  1.  The  great  Gift.  2  Corinthians  8 :  7-15. 

2.  To  God-Liberal  gifU.  Ezral:lA;2:68.ee. 

8.  Kingly  gifts.  Matthew  2 : 1-12. 

4.  A  noble  gift.  Mark  12 : 33-44. 

5.  Topic— Oar  gifts  from  Ck>d ;  our  gifts  to  God 

Romans  8 : 26-89.  « 

Inspiration  and  humiliation  are  furthered 
when  one  recounts  the  blessings  or  gifts  which 
he  has  reoeiyed  from  Qod,  and  what  he  has 
rendered  or  can  render  to  God  in  return.  Such 
a  meditation  banishes  poverty  and  empties  of 
self-conceit.  With  Paul  one  exclaims,  “O,  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom .  and  the 
knowledge  of  God.”  “For  of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all  things.  To  Him 
be  the  glory  forever.  Amen.  ’  ’ 

1.  God  has  given  us  a  world  marvellously 
adapted  to  supply  man’s  needs,  and  to  develop 
hie  powers.  It  is  a  pitiable  travesty  to  regard 
this  earth  only  as  a  source  of  sustenance.  When 
God  pronounced  it  “Very  good,”  man’s  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  moral  needs  were  in  mind  no  less 
than  his  physical  wants.  Its  beauty  appeals  to 
man’s  esthetic  tastes.  Its  materials,  forces,  and 
reaources  lure  him  on  to  high  and  noble  en¬ 
deavor.  Constructive  and  conservative  powers 
are  called  into  play.  We  find  timber  but  not 
lumber.  Stones  but  not  walls.  Cotton  and  wool 
but  not  manufactured  goods.  We  emphasize 
comfort,  God  emphasizes  character.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  friction  just  now  about  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  land.  The  Beatitude  is  right.  “Blessed 
are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.” 
The  ocean  in  its  grandeur,  the  landscape  in 
its  beauty,  the  sublime  mountains,  and  the  dense 
forests  are  mine.  I  am  not  disturbed  about  the 
title  to  the  majestic  Hudson.  Though  I  should 
never  see  it  again,  I  possess  it.  Two  visits  to 
Switzerland  and  Scotland  enabled  me  to  possess 
more  of  them  than  thousands  who  dwell  there 
all  the  time,  or  than  hundreds  who  own  real 
estate  in  those  lands.  No  court  of  equity  or 
inequity  can  rob  me  of  my  title. 

2.  We  are  endowed  with  wondrous  powers. 
We  can  obey  or  disobey.  We  can  accept  or  re¬ 
ject.  We  are  not  the  creatures  of  circumstances. 
They  may  hasten,  or  they  may  impede  us,  in 
our  onward  course,  but  they  cannot  defeat  us. 
Out  of  a  coward’s  hinderances,  courageous  men 
forge  helps.  The  benefits  which  came  to  Lincoln 
because  he  could  read  and  write  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
discipline  which  their  mastery  secured.  Ani¬ 
mals  have  a  present  but  neither  past  nor  future. 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  the  past  guide  us 
whilst  the  possibilities  of  the  future  woo  us  to 
sustained  and  enlarged  effort.  What  have  not  a 
growing  taste  and  commerce  done  for  us.  Tem¬ 
ples  and  palaces  have  been  erected  and  adorned. 
Rivers  have  been  spanned.  Oceans  are  man’s 
highways.  Artistic,  architectural,  engineering, 
and  commercial  tastes  and  abilities  have  been 
developed  and  refined.  Government  taxes  our 
mental  and  our  moral  powers.  God  gave  and 
did  these  things  not  that  he  might  sustain  men, 
but  that  he  might  develop  them. 

3.  God  reveals  himself  in  Christ,  who  is  our 

Saviour,  Pattern,  Guide,  and  Friend.  Look¬ 
ing  inward  we  find  ourselves  sinners,  looking 
outward  we  find  Christ  a  Saviour.  In  man 
there  is  material,  in  Christ  Pattern.  We  are 
blind  but  He  is  our  light.  We  are  dead,  but  He 
is  life.  We  are  weak  but  He  is  strong.  God 
grants  triumph  through  Christ.  “I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me,” 
was  Paul’s  experience.  “All  power  is  given  Me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  lo,  1  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  is 
Christ’s  assurance.  • 


4.  God  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in  us  as 
Sanctifier,  Comforter,  Illuminator.  The  refer¬ 
ences  are  numerous  and  rich.  Luke  xi.  13  shows 
that  He  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Luke  xxi. 
15  that  He  aids  in  extreme  emergencies.  John 
xiv.  16  that  He  is  abidingly  present.  John  xvi. 

7  tells  us  that  our  condition  is  better  than  that 
of  the  Apostles.  The  Acte  and  Epistles  show 
that  the  promise  of  wisdom  and  power  was  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  apostles.  In  2 
Cor.  i.  22 ;  v.  5  and  Ephesians  i.  14,  Paul  usee 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  full 
of  rich  significance.  He  is  God’s  earnest.  Now 
an  earnest  is  a  pledge,  which,  one  going  away 
leaves  as  security  for  his  returning  again  and 
completing  the  redemption.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
God’s  Pledge  not  only  of  His  coming  again, 
but  also  of  the  completion  of  His  work.  The 
three  passages  will  enrich  any  Christian  who 
studies  and  treasures  them. 

5.  God  gives  us  Himself.  Fatherhood  is  His 
beet  gift  Better  than  any  possession  from  the 
Father  is  the  possession  of  the  Father.  Turn 
to  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  you 

I  will  discover  the  surprise  and  sorrow  of  the 
father  that  the  elder  son  did  not  know  and  feel 
that  in  having  the  father  himself,  he  had  all 
that  belonged  to  the  father.  Son  thou  art  ever 
ujith  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  This 
petty,  petulant  son  wished  a  division.  He  had 
rather  have  the  farm  than  the  father.  Sadly 
enough  his  kind  are  not  all  dead  yet.  Christ’s 
keenest  agony,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  Me,”  was  because  of  desertion 
by  the  Father,  not  because  of  poverty  as  to 
possessions,  or  limitations  as  to  power.  The 
possession  of  the  world  at  the  devil’s  hand  was 
no  temptation  to  him,  for  it  meant  to  forfeit 
his  Father  and  his  Father’s  love.  Heaven,  no 
matter  bow  rich  or  beautiful  as  a  place,  cannot 
be  heaven  without  the  Father. 

6.  He  gives  us  Eternal  Life  with  beatific  com¬ 
panionship,  under  the  best  conditions.  “And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  Thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  hast  sent.”  John  xvii.  3.  It  can  neither 
be  earned  nor  bought;  it  is  a  gift  John  x.  27. 
The  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life.  Romans  vi. 
23.  “And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  know  Him  who  is  true,  and  we  are  in 
Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.”  1  John 
V.  20.  Thinking  of  these  things  Paul  ex¬ 
claimed,  *‘Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.” 

7  Nor  do  1  prize  least  of  all  the  fact  that  He 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  hath  given  us  power  in  prayer. 
After  all  their  failures  the  Master’s  commis¬ 
sion,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  ’  ’  is  the  next  greatest 
miracle  to  His  commission  to  us.  To  be  made 
co-laborers  with  God  in  the  winning  of  a  world 
to  Himself  and  His  Son,  can  you  mention  an¬ 
other  boon  comparable  to  that  ?  To  feed  and 
guide  His  weak  and  wandering  sheep,  and  care 
for  the  lambs  of  the  fiock,  let  that  absorb  me. 
In  spite  of  sin  He  not  only  loves  me,  He  trusts 
me. 

What  shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
Hie  benefits  toward  us  ?  Ourselves,  Our  Ser¬ 
vice,  Our  Substance,  how  meagre  and  mean  the 
catalogue ;  for  whatever  of  worth  there  be  is  first 
received  from  Him.  Apart  from  Christ  I  am 
dead.  Dead  men  cannot  serve.  Dead  men  do 
not  have  possessions.  Even  when  Christ  gives 
me  life,  I  cannot  serve  without  Him,  with  Hie 
power  I  gain  my  substance. 

*'  My  life,  tny  love,  I  give  to  thee. 

Thou  Lamb  of  God,  who  died  for  me, 

O  may  I  ever  faithful  be. 

My  Saviour  and  my  God.” 


Children’s  Department 


WHY  DO  WE  WAIT? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  ears  are  deaf 
Before  we  apeak  oar  kindly  word. 

And  only  utter  loving  praise 
When  not  a  whisper  can  be  heard  ? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hands  are  laid 
Close-folded,  palseleas,  ere  we  place 
Within  them  roses  sweet  and  rare. 

And  lUies  in  their  flawleM  grace  ? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  eyes  are  sealed 
To  light  and  love  in  death’s  deep  trance  - 
Dear  wistful  eyes— before  we  bend 
Above  them  with  impassioned  glance  i 

Why  do  we  wait  tUl  hearts  are  still 
To  tell  them  all  the  love  in  ours. 

And  give  them  such  late  meed  of  praise, 
e  nd  lay  above  them  fragrant  flowers  T 

How  oft  we,  careless,  wait  till  life’s 
Sweet  opportunities  are  past. 

And  break  our  ”  alabaster  box 
Of  ointment”  at  the  very  last  I 

Oh,  let  us  heed  the  Uving  friend 
Who  walks  with  ns  life’s  common  ways. 
Watching  our  eyes  for  look  of  love. 

And  hungering  for  a  word  of  praise  1 

-British  Weekly, 


THE  COON’S  CAPTIVITY. 

HIS  8TOBT. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

“Yee,"  said  the  handsome  coon,  Bozzaris,  as 
he  had  been  called  in  the  days  of  his  captivity, 
and  “Bozzy”  for  short,  “Yes,  I  will  tell  you 
now,  all  about  it.  That  is,  if  you  all  keep  still 
and  give  good  attention.  If  there’s  anything 
that  I  dislike,  ’tis  to  be  interrupted  or  disre¬ 
garded  when  I  am  telling  anything.” 

“We’ll  all  be  still  as  mice,  grand  dad;  not  a 
tail  shall  move  till  you  have  finished,”  said 
the  delighted  young  coons,  whisking  themselves 
into  position  in  short  order.  Many  a  time  had 
they  vainly  entreated  their  handsome  old  grand¬ 
father  to  tell  them  the  strange  story  of  his  young 
days;  but  he  had  never  felt  equal  to  it  before. 
Now,  however,  it  was  so  far  in  the  past,  that  the 
trouble  of  it  seemed  less,  and  he  really  wished 
his  numerous  descendants  to  hear,  from  him¬ 
self,  about  his  adventures  among  human  beings. 

They  were  far  away  in  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest,  where  hunters,  for  reasons  known  to 
themselves,  were  not  wont  to  come,  and  when 
they  did  come,  they  gained  nothing  but  tumbles 
and  bumps  amid  the  thickly  piled  rocks,  deep 
under  which,  where  no  dogs  could  dig  them  out, 
the  coons  all  lived  and  multiplied.  A  noisy 
river,  in  which  were  deep  holes  full  of  fish,  ran 
near  by  and  supplied  them  with  drink  and 
with  food. 

“Ready I  we  are  ready,”  they  said,  and 
grandpa  at  once  began. 

“I  was  born  many  miles  from  here,  near  a 
region  of  farms.  We  helped  ourselves  to  corn 
and  chickens  and  eggs  all  summer,  and  when 
winter  came  my  sister,  my  two  brothers  and  I 
found  a  nice  hollow  log,  into  which  we  crept, 
and  curled  up  for  our  long  winter’s  nap.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  our  quarters,  and  said 
so  to  each  other  just  as  we  were  falling  asleep. 
‘Good  night,’  we  said,  and  in  two  minutes  we 
were  sound  asleep.  It  was  our  last  ‘good-bye.  ’ 
Next  thing  I  knew,  I,  who  had  entered  the  log 
first,  was  dragged  out  to  see  my  poor  sister  and 
brothers  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  Two  hunt¬ 
ers  of  the  race  of  beings  who  are  destroying 
the  earth,  had  discovered  us.  They  had  tied  a 
rope  about  my  leg  and  taking  my  mates  up, 
dragged  me  along  till  they  reached  home.  With 
all  my  might  I  fought,  trying  to  escape.  Find¬ 
ing  I  could  not,  I  threw  myself  in  utter  despair 
on  my  back,  with  my  arms  over  my  head. 

“  ‘O,  my  I  isn’t  he  a  beauty  T’  cried  the 
women  who  had  come  out  to  see  me,  and  the 
dead  ones.  Then  one  of  the  hunters  swung  mo 
up  by  the  leg  and  put  me  in  a  barrel,  which  he 
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'Covered  tightly.  Soon  be  let  me  out  into  a  box 
he  had  fixed  for  a  cage  for  me.  There  I  was 
kept  and  fed  for  a  while,  then  a  collar  and  a 
chain  were  put  on  me  and  I  was  taken  into  the 
great  kitchen  and  allowed  the  freedom  of  my 
chain.  I  soon  ceased  to  fear  the  women  who 
worked  about  the  kitchen,  and  who  supplied  me 
with  water  and  with  food.  All  winter  I  studied 
them  and  they  studied  me. 

“  ‘Do  see  his  bright  eyes,’  they  said.  ‘Doesn’t 
it  seem  as  if  he  wants  to  ^peak  ?’  ‘And  how 
pretty  those  little  ears  are.  I’d  love  dearly  to 
take  him  into  my  lap,  were  I  not  afraid  he 
would  bite.  ’ 

“I  thought  it  very  likely  I  might  bite  if  she 
undertook  to  lift  me.  As  spring  drew  on,  I  was 
very  anxious  to  get  free.  The  women  told  me 
they  would  let  me  go,  if  Harry  would  consent. 
But  Harry  would  not  consent.  He  fastened  me 
out  of  doors,  so  that  1  could  run  about  on  the 
grass  and  climb  into  the  lilac  tree,  and  there  I 
sat  hours  at  a  time,  wondering  if  all  my  life 
must  be  spent  in  captivity.  One  of  the  women 
used  to  come  and  feed  me  often,  and  she  would 
talk  to  me  BO  much,  that  I  felt  quite  attached  to 
her.  1  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  and  took  the 
bread  and  bits  of  meat,  and  the  nuts  she  cracked 
for  me,  from  her  hand.  Also,  when  she  held 
fresh,  cool  water  to  me,  I  drank  eagerly  from 
ihe  dish,  and  had  I  been  able,  1  would  have 
thanked  her.  But  all  1  could  do  was  to  gaze 
'earnestly  in  her  face  and — and,  I  wish  1  could  see 
her  once  more.  The  cat  did  not  like  me;  but  he 
xlid  not  disturb  me.  The  hens,  however,  did. 
They  were  so  bold  that  they  would  steal  my  corn, 
even  reaching  under  me  to  get  at  it.  ‘Very 
well,’  thought  I,  ‘I’ll  eat  you,*  and  suddenly  I 
grabbed  one.  Then  there  was  such  a  dismal 
-squalling  that  people  ran  to  the  rescue.  There 
was  great  laughter.  Biddy  was  taken  from  me, 
not  much  hurt 

“  ‘He’s  not  to  blame.  The  hens  are  all  the 
time  plaguing  him,  aod  stealing  his  food.  I 
don’t  care  if  he  does  eat  one,’  said  the  one  who 
was  called  Sairo.  ‘Let  me  but  have  the  chance, 
snd  I'will  eat  one,  ’  thought  I.  But  I  never 
had  the  chance.  Spring  bloomed  more  and  more, 
snd  it  did  seem  that  I’d  go  mad  with  desire  fo ' 
freedom  and  the  woods.  I  ran  frantically  round 
snd  round,  and  became  so  tangled  up  with  things 
that  I  almost  choked  myself.  Every  morning 
there  was  a  troublesome  time  untwisting  and 
untangling  my  chain. 

“  ‘I  declare,  it  is  too  bad.  Poor  little  fellow ; 
’tie  a  shame  to  keep  him  in  such  misery.  He 
shall  be  set  free,’  said  Sairo.  And  she  bought 
me  of  Harry.  Then  the  one  who  had  talked  so 
much  with  me,  came  and  fed  me  and  watered 
me,  saying,  ‘You  are  soon  to  be  a  free  little 
coon,  so  eat  all  you  can  now,  as  you  may  not  at 
once  find  food.  ’ 

“That  afternoon  she  and  Sairo  took  me  out  to 
s  tree  in  the  field  and  unbuckled  the  collar  round 
my  neck,  and  cut  the  band  about  my  body  which 
had  become  painfully  tight,  and  I  was  free! 
But  I  could  not  realize  it.  I  sat  under  the  tree 
and  looked  at  them  making  no  effort  to  leave 
them. 

“  ‘He  isn’t  awake  yet,’  said  Sairo.  ‘We  will 
leave  him  here,  and  when  night  comes  his  wits 
will  come  to  him.  Qood-bye,  Coonie.  ’ 

“  ‘Good-bye,  Bozzie, ’  said  the  other  one.  I 
could  only  gaze  at  them. 

“  ‘Pretty  little  creature,  I  shall  miss  you,’ 
they  both  said. 

“I  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and  then  fell 
asleep.  When  I  awoke  all  was  dark  and  still.  I 
jumped  up  and  went  from  under  the  tree,  ex¬ 
pecting  some  one  to  come  and  feed  me,  or  give 
me  drink.  To  my  great  surprise,  no  one  was  to 
be  seen,  and  away  to  the  south  was  the  field, 
the  brook,  and  the  woody  mountain.  The  dewy 
air  was  sweet;  oh,  sweeter  far  than  anything  I 
had  smelled  since  I  had  lost  my  liberty.  I 
looked  toward  the  house  and  the  barn.  In  the 


latter  were  the  hens  that  had  troubled  me.  I 
was  hungry ;  should  I  go  and  get  a  hen  f  No ; 
Pearlie,  who  did  the  milking,  might  catch 
me.  I  began  to  jump.  I  climbed  the  tree,  I 
came  down,  and  ran  towards  the  brook.  No 
fetter  was  on  me.  Then  I  understood  that  those 
kind  women  had  set  me  free  I  O,  what  <]elight 
filled  me  I  Children,  you  cannot  imagine  it.  I 
drank  from  the  brook,  and  crossing  it,  rushed 
up  the  mountain,  calling  my  father  and  my 
mother,  and  there  in  the  cool,  dark  forest  so 
dear  to  every  wild  heart,  so  more  than  dear  to 
the  heart  that  had  despaired  of  ever  again  en¬ 
tering  it,  I  soon  found  them.  They  were  over 
joyed  to  find  themselves  not  altogether  childless- 
They  fed  me  well  and  then  together  we  went 
roaming  through  the  wood. 


A  SUNDAY  BICYCLE  OUTING. 

“You  are  old  enough  to  decide  for  yourself, 
Harriet,’’  said  Grandmother  to  a  young  girl  one 
Saturday  evening.  “To  me  the  Sabbath  is  a 
day  to  be  kept  holy.  I  was  taught  to  reverence 
it  from  my  earliest  childhood.  To  go  off  with 
a  party  for  pleasure  on  that  day  would  have  been 
considered  a  most  grave  desecration  in  my  girl¬ 
hood. ’’ 

“Well,  Grandmother,  Alison  Cornwall  is 
going,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  church ;  if  it 
is  not  wrong  for  her  to  go,  it  is  certainly  not 
wrong  for  me,  for  1  make  no  professions  of 
being  religious,  you  know.  Wallace  Hunter  is 
going,  too,  and  he  is  a  church  member,  so  the 
girls  say.’’ 

“I  would  far  rather  you  did  not  go,  my  dear, 
but  of  course  I  can  put  no  commands  upon  you.  ’’ 

“A  spin  on  the  wheel  is  such  a  delightful  way 
of  getting  about  the  country.  Grandmother,  and 
you  know  we  shall  not  be  here  long.’’ 

“O,  those  wheels,  Harriet,  what  tempters  they 
are!  A  young  man  almost  ran  over  me  last 
Sunday  when  I  was  crossing  the  road  in  front  of 
the  church  lawn.  It  does  seem  so  wicked  for 
people  to  go  off  on  their  wheels  to  spend  Sunday 
in  riding  about  the  country  for  pleasure,  instMd 
of  going  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  on  His  day 
to  honor  Him,  as  we  are  commanded  to  do.’’ 

While  this  bit  of  conversation  was  going  on 
between  Harriet  and  her  Grandmother,  a  young 
girl  sat  on  the  porch  of  a  cottage  near  by,  turn¬ 
ing  over  and  over  in  her  mind  the  same  problem 
whether  it  was  right  to  take  that  proposed  spin 
on  her  wheel  the  next  day.  She  had  never  taken 
an  outing  for  pleasure  on  the  Lord’s  day.  It 
was  Alison  Cornwall,  the  young  friend  Harriet 
had  mentioned. 

“I  really  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  to-mor¬ 
row,  if  we  are  away  from  our  own  church,’’ 
spoke  the  young  man,  in  a  bicycle  drees,  who 
was  standing  by  her  side. 

“I  do  not  think  there  will  be  anything  so  very 
wrong  about  it,  Wallace, ’’ the  young  lady  an¬ 
swered.  “It  is  not  likely  any  one  at  home  will 
know  it.  Of  course  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing 
there,  neither  would  you,  but  we  are  in  the 
country  now  for  our  health  and  pleasure,  and 
our  stay  will  soon  be  over.’’ 

“If  you  haven’t  any  conscientious  scruples, 
Alison,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should,  so  we  will 
consider  that  matter  settled.  I  will  call  for  you 
at  nine  o'clock.’’  Alison  Cornwall  was  such  a 
bright,  pretty  girl,  it  would  be  a  delight  to  be 
with  her  all  day  in  the  pleasant  outing  over  the 
well  kept  country  roads.  If  she  thought  there 
was  no  harm  in  thus  spending  the  Lord’s  day, 
why  should  he  ? 

“Go?  Why  of  course  I  shall  not  go,’’  said 
Mabel  Strong,  as  the  young  man' '  stopped  his 
wheel  on  the  way  to  the  hotel  to  ask  if  she  were 
to  make  one  of  the  party.  “I  never  went  on  a 
pleasure  excursion  Sunday  in  all  my  life.  I 
always  go  to  church  unless  I  am  ill.  Why  can¬ 
not  this  be  put  off  until  a  week  day  ?  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  make  one  of  your  party  then.’’ 

“We  are  all  away  from  home,  you  know,  we 


church  members,  and  you  see  how  it  is,  we  ahall 
not  be  here  long  and  no  one  where  we  live  will 
be  apt  to  know  of  our  trip ;  we  certainly  do  not 
care  for  the  people  ^ere.  We  could  not  possibly 
have  any  infiuence  over  them.’’ 

“lam  not  so  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Hunter. 
At  all  events,  I  shall  not  go.  I  should  feel  that 
I  was  doing  a  great  wrong  to  the  one  to  whom  I 
profess  to  be  a  loyal  disciple,  my  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter.  Is  Alison  going  ?’’ 

“Yes.  I  just  left  her  on  the  cottage  porch. 
She  does  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  our 
going.’’ 

The  young  lady  looked  surprised  at  this  an¬ 
swer,  but'  it  explained  .  the  position  which 
Wallace  Hunter  had  taken  to  defend  himself. 
Such  a  great  infiuence  is  wielded  by  a  pretty, 
fascinating7young  woman.  Ah !  if  all  such 
only  realized  their  power  for  right  or  wrong. 

A  more  beautiful  Sunday  morning  never 
dawned  than  the  one  selected  for  the  outing. 

“Grandmother  was  very  much  opposed  to  my 
going,’’  said  Harriet  Goodwin,  as  the  party 
wheeled  up  to  the  farm-house  where  she  was  in 
waiting.  “She  was’brought  up  in  the  old  Puri¬ 
tan  way,  you  know.  I  told  her,  Alison,  that  if 
you  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  go  on  Sunday,  I 
certainly  need  not  That  settled  it’’ 

It  was  a  thrust  that  went  home  to  Alison’s 
soul.  The  question  came  to  her  again  and  again 
as  she  sped  along  the  way,  “What  doest  thou 
here,  Elijah  ?’* 

“How  very  distrait  Wallace  Hunter  is  to¬ 
day,’’  said  one  of  the  young  men  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  “He  is  always  so  jolly.’’ 

Ah,  he  too,  was  hearing  the  still  small  voice 
asking,  “What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?’’ 
There  were  three  of  the  party  who  had  never 
had  any  religious  home  training  regarding  the 
Sabbath.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  their 
parents  to  use  that  day  as  a  family  holiday. 
They  spoke  jestingly  of  those  who  reverenc^ 
the  day  and  expressed  themselves  glad  that  the 
Biblical  traditions  were  being  put  aside  as 
fallscies.  And  as  for  church  members,  they 
were  no  better  than  people  out  of  the  church. 

“If  I  had  only  listened  to  the  still  small  voice, 
and  not  have  dishonored  my  Lord  in  this  wsy, 
how  happy  I  should  have  been,’’  was  Alison’s 
thought,  as  the  party  wheeled  back  into  the 
village  again  at  nightfall.  When  she  was  alone 
in  her  room  she  realized  what  her  infiuence  over 
her  young  companions  hgd  been.  Kneeling 
down  before  the  Throne  she  prayed  for  forgive¬ 
ness.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  denied  her  Lord, 
as  Peter  did,  and  the  tears  of  true  repentance 
filled  her  eyes.  Before  she  went  to  sleep  she 
wrote  a  note  to  Wallace  Hunter  and  told  him 
how  sorry  she  felt  that  she  had  been  the  means 
of  leading  him  to  do  what  was  wrong.  And  a 
contrite  note  also  was  written  to  her  friend 
Harriet  The  remembrance  qf  that  Sunday 
outing  is  not  a  joy  to  her  heart  but  a  sorrow. 
We  do  not  realize  how  great  our  infiuence  is  over 
others,  wherever  wo  are.  “A  child  can  throw  a 
pebble  into  the  water,  but  the  wisest  man  can¬ 
not  say  where  the  wave  it  sets  in  motion  shall 
be  stilled.’’  It  is  a  light  matter  to  fiing  off 
actions  and  words  into  the  world,  but  a  hard 
one  to  know  where  their  infiuence  shall  cease  to 
act  ,  P- 

A  curious  marriage  custom  obtains  in  the 
island  of  Himla,  just  opposite  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  The  Greeks,  hy  whom  it'  is  peopled, 
earn  their  living  by  the  sponge  fishery.  No  girl 
in  this  island  is  allowed  to  marry  until  she  has 
brought  up  a  certain  number  of  sponges,  which 
must  ber  taken'  from  a  certain  depth.  In  some 
of  the  other  Greek  islands  this  demonstration  of 
ability  is  required  of  the  men,  and,  if  there  are 
several  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden,  her 
father  bestows  her  on  the'  man  who  can  dive 
best  and  bring  up  the  largest  number  of 
sponges. 
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A  DOe  THAT  GOES  TO  FIRES. 

n  BBOU  THBOBOH  A  BAKKB’S  WINDOW 
TO  BUN  ATTBB  HI8  KNOINK. 

St  Nicholas  has  been  publiabing  a  aeriea  of 
articles  about  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York, 
wirtten  by  Charles  T.  Hill,  the  artist.  In  the 
August  St  Nicholas,  Mr.  Hill  tells  about 
“  ‘Peter  Spots’ — Fireman,”  a  dog  that  belongs 
to  one  of  the  engine  companieA  The  dog  once 
fell  into  disgrace  by  playfully  snapping  at  the 
heads  of  the  horses  when  they  were  running  to 
a  fire  and  causing  them  to  balk.  So  he  was 
given  to  a  baker  who  lived  far  from  the  engine- 
house.  Mr.  Hill  gives  the  following  account, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  firemen,  of  the 
manner  in  which  ‘'Peter  Spots”  came  back  to 
the  company.  ‘‘We  had  almost  forgotten  about 
Peter,  and  got  used  to  not  having  him  around, 
when  one  day  a  ‘third  alarm’  came  in  that  took 
us  out ;  and  in  getting  to  the  station  I  had  to 
drive  through  the  street  the  baker’s  place  was 
on.  I  never  thought  of  it  myself,  but,  on  my 
word,  Peter  hadn’t  forogtten  us;  and  when  we 
made  our  appearance  he  showed  up  pretty  quick. 
The  baker  told  me  all  about  it  afterward,  and 
this  was  the  way  it  happened :  Peter  was  lying 
asleep  beside  the  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  bake- 
shop,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  pricked  up  one 
ear,  and  then  jumped  on  his  feet  and  gave  a 
bark.  The  baker  was  making  out  some  bills 
behind  the  counter,  and  thought  nothing  of  it 
until  the  next  moment  Peter  gave  one  jump, 
and  was  in  the  show-window  among  the  pies 
and  cakes  and  such  like.  The  baker  hollered  to 
him  to  get  out ;  but  Peter  began  to  claw  at  the 
window,  and  bark  and  howl.  You  see  he  c6uld 
hear  our  whistle  and  bell  and  had  recognized 
ua.  Then  the  baker  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
dog  had  gone  mad,  and  got  frightened  and  got 
up  on  a  chair,  and  began  to  holier  himself;  and 
what  with  the  baker  and  Peter,  there  was  a  high 
old  time  in  that  bake  shop  for  a  while.  Every 
time  Peter  gave  a  kick  he  knocked  a  pie  or  a 
plate  full  of  cakes  out  of  the  window  until  he 
had  it  clear  of  everything.  Then  we  hove  in 
eight;  and  through  the  side  of  the  show-win¬ 
dow  he  saw  us  and  recognized  me  in  the  seat, 
and  that  nettled  it — no  bake-shop  would  hold 
him  then.  He  jumped  back  in  the  store,  braced 
himself  plumb  in  front  of  the  pane  of  glass  in 
the  door,  and  when  we  were  just  about  opposite 
he  gave  one  last  howl,  and  crash  1  out  he  came 
through  glass  and  all. 

‘‘I  heard  the  racket,  and  turned  my  head  just 
in  time  to  aee  him  come  fiying  out.  I  under¬ 
stood  it  all  in  a  moment,  and  expected  to  see 
him  roll  over  dead  in  the  gutter;  but  not 
much  1  He  came  through  so  quick  he  scarcely 
got  a  scratch ;  and  away  he  went  down  the  street 
ahead  of  us,  barking  at  every  one,  and  clearing 
the  way  just  as  he  used  to,  and  running  around 
in  a  circle  and  jumping  high  in  the  air  and 
cutting  up  gymnastics — and  happy  T — well,  I  just 
guess  he  was  happy !  Even  the  Captain  heard 
him  in  all  the  racket  behind  the  engine,  and 
let  up  on  the  whistle  long  enough  to  holler 
ahead  to  me  to  look  out  and  not  run  over  him ; 
but  there  was  small  fear  of  that,  for  he  beat  us 
by  half  a  block  all  the  way  to  the  fire. 

‘‘When  we  got  there  we  ‘stretched  in  and  stood 
fast,  ’  as  we  call  it,  which  means  we  stretched  in 
the  hose,  and  got  ready  to  go  to  work  when  so 
ordered;  but  they  didn’t  need  us,  for  the  fire 
was  pretty  well  out  tht  n,  and  the  third  alarm 
had  only  been  sent  out  as  a  sort  of  precaution ; 
ao  in  a  few  momenta  the  Chief  orde^  us  back 
to  quarters. 

‘‘When  we  were  ‘picking  up,’  or  putting  the 
hone  back  in  the  wagon,  Peter  was  around  among 
us  like  old  times,  and  every  one  of  the  ‘gang’ 


had  a  kind  word  for  him.  He  was  cut  a  bit 
about  the  back  with  glass,  so  the  Captain  says : 
‘Throw  him  in  the  wager,  boys,  and  we’ll  take 
him  back  to  tbe'bouse,  and  mend  him  up.  I’ll 
put  him  on  probation ;  and  if  he  acts  right  he 
can  stay  with  ua  as  long  as  he  wants.  ’  And 
then  he  adds:  ‘But  you  fellows  will  have  to 
chip  in  and  pay  for  that  pane  of  glass.”  And 
we  all  laughed ;  for  we  were  willing  to  pay  for  a 
whole  show-window  to  get  Peter  back  again. 


SALEN,  THE  DENTIST. 

For  four  days  Harry  had  had  a  toothache.  On 
the  fifth  day  Grandpa  Jenks  said,  ‘‘Better  have 
the  tooth  out  You  can’t  go  to  the  candy  pull 
with  an  aching  tooth.  I’ll  take  you  to  the 
dentist’s,  and  Flo  and  Frolic  shall  go  with  us.” 

‘‘No,  Grandpa,”  said  Harry.  ‘‘I  don’t  want 
Flo  and  Frolic  to  hear  me  holler.  Frolic’d 
holler  just  like  me  for  a  week  I” 

‘‘1  guess  they  better  go,”  said  Grandpa. 
‘‘Frolic  needs  the  dentist’s  attention,  too.” 

‘‘Frolic  I”  exclaimed  Harry.  ‘‘Frolic  hasn’t 
any  teeth.  Grandpa.  ’  ’ 

‘‘No,”  said  Grandpa,  but  Frolic  needs  to  have 
a  bit  of  hie  tongue  cut  off.” 

Harry  thought  Grandpa  must  be  joking,  but 
Grandpa  declared  he  was  in  earnest.  So  all  four 
went.  When  they  reached  Dr.  Forceps’s  office, 
they  noticed  a  large  parrot  in  a  cage  which  hung 
at  the  window,  and  Dr.  Forceps  said,  ‘‘Allow 
me  to  introduce  my  assistant.  Dr.  Salen.  ” 

‘‘Dr.  Salen  at  your  service  I”  croaked  the 
parrot  in  the  cage. 

‘‘Is  the  parrot  your  assistant?”  Flo  asked 
Dr.  Forceps. 

‘‘He  is  said  to  do  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work,”  said  Dr.  Forceps.  ‘‘I  don’t  know  what 
I  should  do  without  Salen.” 

Harry  bravely  got  into  the  big  chair,  and  then, 
strange  to  say,  the  pain  in  hie  tooth  stopped. 

‘‘Why,  Dr.  Forceps,”  he  cried,  jumping  up 
cheerfully,  ‘‘I  don’t  need  to  have  my  tooth  out. 
It  doesn’t  ache  any  more.” 

‘‘Ho,  ho!  I’ve  heard  that  before,”  laughed  a 
shrill  voice.  ‘‘You  have  that  tooth  out;  don’t 
you  triist  that  tooth ;  dont  you  take  that  tooth 
home!  You  leave  that  tooth  with  Dr.  Salen  1” 
Of  course  it  was  the  parrot,  and  Harry  was  so 
astounded  that  he  sat  down  again  in  the  big 
chair,  though  he  put  one  hand  up  over  his 
mouth,  and  pushed  the  doctor  away  with  the 
other. 

‘‘Pshaw  1  brace  up,”  urged  Salen.  ‘‘Don’t 
be  a  coward  now !” 

It  made  Harry  ashamed  to  see  them  all  look 
at  him  and  smile,  and  he  put  down  his  hands 
and  said,  ‘‘Ready,  doctor!” 

The  next  minute  the  tooth  was  out,  and  the 
dentist’s  assistant  cackled  ‘‘Bravo!  bravo! 
bravo!”  with  such  a  noise  that  Frolic  cried 
out,  ‘‘Put  him  in  the  cupboard;  put  him  in 
the  cupboard,  ”  and  between  the  two  parrots 
nobody  at  all  heard  poor  Harry’s  one  little 
‘‘holler”  of  pain.  Then  Grandpa  Jenks  said  it 
was  Frolic’s  turn,  and  he  told  Dr.  Forceps  that 
there  was  a  horny  growth  coming  on  the  end  of 
Frolic’s  tongue.  Dr.  Forceps  said.  ‘‘Oh,  yes, 
I  can  take  it  off.  Come  over  here,  sir.”  As 
if  rather  pleased  to  do  as  Harry  had  done.  Frolic 
hopped  into  the  big  chair. 

When  Salen  saw  the  new  patient,  he  looked 
puzzled.  Then  he  burst  into  a  shrill  laugh. 
‘‘Oh,  oh!  yes,  he  wants  a  set  of  teeth;  open 
your  mouth  now  and  let  us  look.  Wide  I  wider  1” 
Frolic  bit  and  snapped  and  fought  with  the 
dentist  worse  than  any  little  boy,  while  Salen 
looked  on  with  curiosity.  But  at  last  the  horny 
speck  on  his  tongue  was  nipped  off,  and  he  fiew 
back  to  Harry’s  shoulder. 

‘‘And  now,”  said  Dr.  Forceps,  ‘‘you  have 
aeen  how  Salen  assists,  haven’t  you  ?”  A 
patient  is  no  surprised  to  urged  and  laughed 
at  by  a  parrot  that  he  is  simply  ashamed  to 
make  a  fuss.— Little  Men  and  Women. 


HOLD  YOUK  OWN. 

By  AnznaA  Moore. 

Human  love  is  very  (rail ; 

Do  not  test  it  far; 

Keep  upon  your  cheek  the  rose. 
In  your  eye  the  star. 

To  your  nearest,  dearest  ones 
Be  as  bright  and  sweet 

As— without  a  thought— you  are 
To  the  “  friends  ”  yon  meet. 

Check  the  impulse,  felt  by  all. 
To  complain  and  sigh 

Over  trouble,  over  loss. 

When  your  own  are  nigh. 

Mirth  and  music  in  your  heart. 
On  your  lips  a  song. 

Sure  yon  do  not  need  him  much. 
Love  will  tarry  long. 

Never  trust,  nor  give  too  far; 
Hold  your  prices  high ; 

If  you  value  not  yourself, 
lK>ve  will  sooner  fly. 

Lover’s  love  and  love  of  kin. 
Friendship  strong  and  hale— 

If  yon  do  not  hold  your  own. 
Every  one  will  fall. 

Pour  your  sorrows  out  to  God ; 
He  alone  can  bear. 

He  alone  can  feel  and  aid, 

All  your  woe  and  care. 


A  CHILD’S  HBBOI8M. 

An  account  of  a  little  Indian  child’s  heroism 
twenty  years  ago  finds  a  place  in  the  Blue-book 
just  issued  dealing  with  the  Indian  plague.  The 
head  of  a  certain  family  was  stricken,  and 
though  carefully  nursed  by  hie  wife  he  died. 
A  week  later  the  wife  died  also.  Their  five  lit¬ 
tle  children  thus  left  alone  fied  from  the  horrors 
of  their  home.  The  eldest  boy,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  assumed  his  father’s  place  and  did  his  best 
to  provide  for  his  brothers  and  sisters.  But  he 
too  fell  ill,  and  crawled  back  to  the  deserted  hut 
and  passed  away  beside  the  unburied  body  of 
his  mother.  The  sister,  a  girl  of  nine,  then 
worked  to  keep  the  remaining  children  from 
starvation,  but  the  disease  carried  off  first  one 
brother  of  seven  and  then  another  of  one  and  a 
half.  The  body  of  the  elder  was  eaten  by 
jackals.  She,  poor  little  soul,  buried  the  baby 
with  her  own  tiny  hands,  putting  the  body  in  a 
basket  and  digging  a  trench  for  it  with  a  pick. 
There  were  but  herself  and  another  brother 
left  The  natives  would  not  come  near  them. 
Elach  day  she  lovingly  fed  him  and  took  him 
to  the  stream  to  drink.  Each  night  she  slept 
with  her  little  arms  around  him,  hoping  to  hold 
fast  the  frail  little  life  she  valued  so  much,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  her  brothers  she  had  seen 
ebb  away  so  easily.  And  thus  the  British  in¬ 
spector  found  them.  He  had  them  washed  and 
clothed  and  cared  for  and  finally  handed  over  to 
a  relative,  and  they  escaped  the  grim  visitation. 
— The  Sunday  Magazine. 


ICK  BBLL8. 

Near  Shopi,  in  Japan,  there  is  a  wonderfu 
cavern  containing  immense  quantities  of  ice 
which  never  melts  away.  In  one  place  huge 
icicles,  depending  from  the  roof,  have  formed 
upon  the  fioor  beneath— through  the  slow  drip¬ 
ping  of  water — a  score  of  great  hollow  cylinders, 
some  of  which  are  five  feet  in  height,  looking 
like  inverted  crystal  bells.  When  these  are 
carefully  struck  they  give  forth  gong-like  notes. 


THE  VOICE  OF  A  FISH. 

To  most  people  the  notion  that  fishes  have 
voices  would  seem  rather  absurd.  Yet  there  are 
many  species  which  seem  to  talk,  and  even  to 
sing.  Some  familiar  ones,  like  the  blue  fish, 
croak  when  they  are  pulled  out  of  the  water. 
They  do  likewise  in  their  native  element,  and 
often  in  concert,  producing  quite  musical  effects. 
A  school  of  ‘‘grunters”  will  form  an  example. 
From  a  vessel  anchored  in  Southern  waters  one 
frequently  hears  at  night  the  alow  “loom”  and 
‘‘boom”  of  the  jew  fish.  Crews  of  ships  have 
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been  startled  on  occasions  by  extraordinary  noises 
like  the  beating  of  many  drums  in  the  distance. 
Likewise  produced  by  Hshes  were  eounds  heard 
by  Lieutenant  White,  United  States  Navy,  in 
1824,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  Cambodia. 
They  suggested  a  mixture  of  the  bars  of  the 
organ,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  tones  of  an 
enormous  harp.  In  Chilian  waters  musical 
cadences  are  sometimes  heard  rising  from  the 
sea  and  covering  four  notes,  resembling  the 
tones  cf  harp  strings.  The  “maigres”  are  famous 
tor  their  vocal  powers,  emitting  loud  whistlings 
and  hummiags.  The  way  in  which  fishes  make 
these  noises  is  as  yet  a  mysterv.  Fishermen  in 
Eastern  Asia  are  said  to  hang  little  bells  on  the 
ends  of  their  nets  to  attract  fishes. — Christian 
Work. 


89IELT8  AS  CANDLES. 

People  who  came  to  Oregon  at  an  early  period 
knew  the  Columbia  river  smelt  by  the  name  of 

candle  fish,’’  and  were  told  that  when  these 
fish  were  dried  they  would  burn  like  a  candle. 
There  are  probably  few  who  have  tried  this,  and 
those  who  have  not  will  be  astonished  to  find 
that  the  statement  is  practically  true.  Several 
persons  saw  it  tried  Monday  in  a  market  where 
there  were  a  lot  of  dried  smelt.  A  match  was 
touched  to  the  tail  of  one  and  it  blazed  up, 
making  more  light  than  the  tallow  dip  of  our 
grandfather’s  age.  It  had  to  be  inverted  once 
in  a  while  to  keep  the  flame  from  going  out, 
but  if  a  wick  bad  been  run  through  the  fish 
this  would  not  have  been  neceeeary,  and  this  is 
only  a  fair  requirement,  for  the  beet  wax  or 
eperm  candle  ever  made  would  not  burn  properly 
without  a  wick.  If  nature  had  intended  the 
-smelt  to  be  used  for  candles  they  should  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  furnished  with  a  wick  in  the 
place  of  a  backbone.  However,  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  the  experiment  can  easily  thread 
A  wick  through  the  smelt  with  a  bodkin  or  a 
oe^le.  They  will  find  the  smell  slightly  ap¬ 
petizing  and  the  light  bright  and  clear.— Port¬ 
land  Oregonian. 


Blood  Was  Poisoned. 


Completely  Cured  of  Rheumatlsm-8to- 
meoh  Trouble  and  Headache  also 
Overcome. 

“Several  years  ago  1  had  rheumatism  and  suffered 
A  great  deal,  A  friend  advised  me  to  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  I  got  a  bottle  and  it  did  me  good. 
I  continued  taking  it  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
rheumatism  entirely  left  me.  It  has  never  troubled 
me  since.  A  few  years  ago  my  blood  became  poi¬ 
soned  and  1  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  it  perma¬ 
nently  cured  me.  I  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
for  stomach  trouble  and  headache  and  it  cured  these 
difficulties  also.  I  heartily  praise  Hood’s  Sarsapar 
rllla.’’  Mrs.  Mart  A.  Boss,  Greece,  N,  Y. 

Hood’s 

Is  the  best—  in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
^Id  by  all  druggists,  fil ;  six  for  $6. _ 

gj  _  _  J  » O  :  1 1 are  tastele**,  mild,  effective. 

nood  S  r  Ills  All  druggists,  !»c. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Young  People’s  crusade  has  been  described 
as  ”a  sermon  two  thousand  milea  long.  They 
saw  the  churchleee  hamlets  by  the  hundred. 
They  met  the  Indians,  cow  boys  and  miners  on 
their  native  heath.  They  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Foreign  Mission  material.  They  saw  the  desert 
that  by  God’s  Gospel,  can  be  made  to  blossom 
as  a  rose.  ” 

And  they  preached  also,  by  their  happy  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  their  songs  of  praise,  their  patience 
and  kindness.  “A  railroad  official  said  he  never 
handled  such  a  crowd  before,  but  that  the  task 
was  easy  and  pleasant  because  they  were  all  so 
sensible  and  amiable.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
saloon  keeper  was  disgusted  because  of  the 
thousands  who  passed  daily  with  their  Christian 
Endeavor  badges;  not  one  stopped  to  patronize 
him.  He  never  saw  such  a  stingy  crowd  before.  ” 

It  was  noted  also  that  these  young  people  were 
“ideal  Americans  as  well  as  Christians,  nearly 
all  their  names  were  those  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  descendants  and  heirs  of  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  in  the  Western  world.’’ 

In  the  Mountains  of  the  South. — The  Ashe¬ 
ville  schools  have,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  crept 
into  the  hearts  qf  Home  Mission  workers.  The 
large  percentage  of  conversions,  and  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  character  which  they  manifest,  encourage 
their  friends  to  devise  liberal  things. 

The  strong  religious  sentiment  pervading  the 
Home  Industrial  School,  can  be  traced  to  its 
founder.  Rev.  L.  M.  Pease,  and  those  who  knew 
and  valued  him  will  read  with  interest  some 
extracts  from  a  short  sketch  prepared  by  Miss 
Stephenson  for  the  school  paper.  When  the  last 
brief  illness  came,  Mrs.  Pease  said:  “Mr.  Pease 
will  not  suffer  much,  if  any,  for  I  am  pleading 
the  promise  in  the  Psalms:  ‘Blessed  is  he  that 
considereth  the  poor.  The  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  the  day  of  evil.  The  Lord  will  support 
him  upon  the  couch  of  languishing.  Thou 
makest  all  his  bed  in  hie  sickness.  ’  And  so  it 
was.  He  suffered  very  little.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  active  until  oppressed  by  the  over¬ 
coming  sleep  of  death.  He  sent  a  loving  message 
to  the  faculty  and  to  the  girls,  saying  that  they 
had  been  ‘his  joy  and  crown.’  When  asked 
what  should  be  the  burden  of  their  prayer  for 
him,  he  replied:  ‘That  I  may  have  light  all  the 
way,  and  that  my  wife  may  be  comforted.’  The 
Lord  heard  and  answered.  Mr.  Pease  was  not 
in  darkness  one  instant,  and  it  was  like  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  very  threshold  of  heaven  to  be  with 
our  saintly  Mrs.  Pease  during  this  supreme 
surrender.  ’  ’ 

It  was  she  who  had  been  his  inspiration  in 
“The  Five  Points’’ work  in;  New  York  forty- 
five  years  ago.  In  1870,  broken  in  health  by. 
arduous  labors,  they  wont  to  Asheville  forla 
change  of  scene  and  a  milder  climate.  But  they 
could  not  yield  to  repose  when  they  saw  the 
need  of  the  poor  girls  of  this  region'and  in  time 
their  house  and  thirty  three  acres  were  deeded 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  as  a  boarding 
school  for  girls,  from  which  estate  an  annuity 
provision  was  made  for  the  declining  years  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease.  “Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  school  work  at  Asheville,  now  comprising 
three  flourishing  boarding  schools,  the  I'Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  Home  Industrial  and 
Farm  Schools,  which  in  coming  years  will  have 
a  commanding  influence  for  good  throughout 
the  whole  mountain  region.  Valuable  as  were 
their  other  gifts,  the  personal  superintendence 
of  the  work  by  Mr.  Pease,  and  the  presence  of 
his  wife  in  the  household  were  much  more  valua¬ 
ble.  They  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school  for  nearly  six  years.  In 
his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  is  fulfilled 
the  description  of  a  good  man,  in  Job  v.  1.6 : 
‘Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like 
as  a  ahock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Pease  assisted  at  a  communion  service 
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The  peasantry  of  Europe 
In  general,  prefer  their 

bread  made  from  the 

whole  meal,  because 

of  Its  nutritive  value. 
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last  summer  when  our  promising  little  Walden  • 
sian  pupil  was  received  into  the  church.  She 
is  a  bright  student,  ambitious  to  excel,  and 
hopes  to  work  as  a  teacher  in  her  own  colony. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  May,  Mias 
Mattoon  of  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
wrote:  “I  think  that  we  teachers  must  feel  as 
do  the  officers  of  a  steamer,  when,  after  a  voy¬ 
age  across  the  ocean,  the  vessel  has  been  safely 
anchored  in  the  harbor  and  the  passengers  hap¬ 
pily  landed.  Only  those  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  know  what  occasions  for  anxiety  there  are, 
what  work,  what  responsibility  I  In  undertak¬ 
ing  the  management  of  our  school  craft,  with 
its  freight  of  youthful  humanity,  our  responsi¬ 
bility  is  three  fold,  for  we  must  care  for  the 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  How  often  must  we  turn 
with  an  utter  sense  of  human  weakness  to  the 
Pilot  who  knows  every  rock  and  shoal,  and  is 
able  to  bring  us  safely  into  port!  With  grate¬ 
ful  hearts  we  acknowledge  His  goodness  and 
faithfulness  During  the  past  year,  in  every 
department — musical,  literary,  business  or  in¬ 
dustrial,  we  have  been  able  to  do  more  satiafac- 
tory  work  than  ever  before.  Above  all,  we  re- 
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joioe  in  the  evidence  of  spiritual  progress  in 
many  of  our  pupila  In  the  class  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  they  are  brought  into  close  and  tender  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another,  with  their  teachers,  and 
beet  of  all,  with  Jesus,  the  Friend  of  friends. 
As  a  river.grows  broader  and  deeper  in  its  on¬ 
ward  course,  until  it  can  carry  on  its  bosom  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  so  our  work  broadens 
and  deepens.”  ,  .  ■ 

Our  missionary,  Miss  Davidson  of  Clear 
Creek,  West  Virginia,  reports:  ”Just  after  I 
came,  at  the  close  of  one  of  our  meetings,  a 
white-haired  old  man  pleaded  that  1  would  in 
some  way  get  hold  of  his  boy.  To  get  hold  of 
this  boy,  also  other  boys  and  girls,  we  organized 
a  Sunday  school.  We  hold  it  Sunday  morning, 
and  have  about  forty  scholars.  Most  of  them 
are  regular  in  their  attendance  and  are  very 
proud  of  their  Sunday-school.” 

We  turn  with  sorrow  to  our  teachers’  list  and 
erase  the  name  of  Miss  Sarah  C.  McMullen, 
missionary.  Clear  Creek,  West  Virginia,  who 
August  eleventh,  answered  to  the  heavenly  toll- 
call  and  heard  the  Master’s  “Well  done;  good 
and  faithful  servant”  She  was  one  of  our  five 
Bible  readers  in  the  South.  Dr.  Humble  writes : 
“Hers  was  truly  a  sacrifice,  heroic,  Christ-like. 
I  did  not  know  until  she  had  left  the  field  what 
risks  she  ran  and  what  exposure  she  endured 
that  her  Sunday-school  flocks  might  be  tended 
When  the  rivers  drove  back  the  mountain 
women,  Mies  McMullen  rode  in,  and  mountain 
helpers  accompanied  her  on  either  side  for  pro¬ 
tection  which  she  did  not  ask.  Up  to  the  last 
month  she  always  had  a  good  horse  to  ride  and 
a  good  boarding  place — the  best  on  the  list; 
but  the  exposures  which  she  treated  lightly,  the 
walking,  and  insufficient  food  of  the  last  davs 
compelled  her  to  stop  work  and  seek  health. 
Many  will  be  the  tears  of  those  among  whom  she 
labored,  whose  hearts  she  won  and  whose  lives 
she  brightened  with  the  light  of  the  glorious 
Uospel  which  ever  beamed  from  her  countenance, 
made  warm  every  word,  and  beautiful  every  act. 
We  who  labored  with  her  have  to  deplore  the 
lose  of  a  most  wise  and  congenial  associate,  as 
well  as  our  most  thoroughly  furnished  worker. 
1  cannot  urge  anvone  just  now  to  take  her  vacant 
place  on  the  fiela,  but  pray  the  Lord  to  care  for 
those  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  by  whom  He 
will.”  H.  E.  B. 


FACTS  ABOCT  AI.A8KA. 

Purchased  in  1867  from  Russia  for  87,200,000; 
purchase  negotiated  by  William  H.  Seward. 

Area  in  square  miles,  531,409. 

Population  (census  of  18^),  30,329,  of  whom 
but  4,416  were  whites,  8,400  Esquimaux  and 
13,735  Indians. 

Elstimated  present  population,  40,000. 

Principal  cities,  Sit^  (the  capital),  Juneau, 
Wrangel,  Circle  City. 

Principal  rivers,  the  Yukon  (more  than  2,000 
miles  long),  the  Kukokwim,  the  Colville  and 
the  Copper. 

Principal  mountains.  Mount  Logan,  altitude, 
19,500  feet;  Mount  St.  Elias,  18,100;  Mount 
Wrangel.  17,500  feet 

Governor  of  the  Territory,  James  D.  Brady ; 
residence  at  Sitka. 

Principal  products  besides  gold,  furs,  fish 
and  lumber. 

Gold  first  discovered  in  1879.  Estimated 
product  of  gold  to  date.  830,000,000.  Product  of 
gold  in  1£^,  84,670,000. 

Klondike  in  English  is  Deer  river.  The  river 
is  so  designated  on  the  maps. 

Klondike  ^Id  fields  partly  in  American  and 
partly  in  British  territory,  and  the  product  is 
disposed  of  in  the  United  States. 

Scene  of  the  present  excitement,  the  Upper 
Yukon  and  its  tributaries. 

Travel  possible  only  in  June,  July  and  August. 

Climate  in  winter  severe  in  the  extreme;  win¬ 
ter  beginning  in  September. 

During  June  and  July  continuous  daylight; 
during  December  and  January  continuous  night 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  ni^ie-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  -the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

^  Write  Macbeth  Pittabiitxfa  Ps 
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Miss  Anna  R.  Bkals.  Cor.  Sfc'y. 
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THE  BRANCHPORT  PIC.MCS. 

.  Those  who  attended  our  spring  meeting  remem¬ 
ber  the  interest  taken  in  the  “Happiness  Fund,  ” 
and  how  pleased  Mrs.  Bottoms  was  with  this 
idea  of  a  fund  for  giving  happiness  to  the  little 
ones.  She  left  us  a  generons  contribution  then 
and  there,  and  carrying  this  thought  away  with 
her  baa  been  able  to  continue  helping  this  branch 
of  our  work.  Visiting  a  dear  friend  who  had  a 
beautiful  country  place  not  too  far  from  the 
city,  she  inspired  her  with  a  desire  to  give  our 
children  some  happy  days. 

Ihe  result  has  been  a  series  of  picnics  down 
at  Branchport  on  the  Jersey  coast  The  parties 
have  started  on  the  boat  early  in  the  morning, 
the  generous  hostess  kindly  providing  the  tickets 
for  a  party  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Thus  the 
children  get  a  long  and  pleasant  sail  down  the 
coast  and  sometimes  it  has  been  rough  enough 
to  give  them  quite  an  experience  of  the  pains  as 
well  as  the  joys  of  a  voyage.  But  the  sea  sick¬ 
ness  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  little  ones 
would  soon  revive  in  the  bracing  air,  and  be 
ready  with  good  appetites  for  the  sandwiches,  ice 
cream  and  cake  provided  for  them  in  the  boat¬ 
house  on  their  arrival. 

After  lunch  there  was  time  for  a  run  on  the 
beach,  a  swing  in  the  hammocks  and  a  general 
frolic,  and  then  the  long  quiet  sail  back  when 
most  of  the  weary  little  ones  settled  down  for 
a  restful  nap  cn  the  deck,  reaching  home  a 
hungry,  but  happy  little  company  at  the  end  of 
the  long  day  in  the  open  air.  These  parties  have 
been  given  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week, 
and  we  hope  both  donor  and  inspirer  have  en 
joyed  as  much  as  the  children.  It  is  a  compara 
lively  easy  way  for  those  who  aie  rich  in  sum¬ 
mer  luxuries  and  comforts  to  share  with  those 
who  have  so  little,  and  many  might  be  able  to 
do  this  if  once  they  realized  how  little  expense 
and  trouble  it  involved. 

The  work  attendant  on  such  a  plan  is  all  at 
this  end.  The  children  must  be  selected  and 
notified,  and  oftend  reseed  and  a  caretaker,  found 
to  go  with  them.  Many  a  morning  Mies  Mayer 
has  had  to  hurry  over  to  the  office  at  seven 
o'clock,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  the  children  to¬ 
gether  and  ready  for  the  boat,  and  often  has  had 
to  wait  as  late  as  eight  in  the  evening  to  see 
them  safely  at  their  homes.  This  makes  a  long 
and  very  hard  day,  in  the  heat  and  confusion, 
with  every  minute  some  one  coming  to  her  with 
a  want  It  is  a  marvel  how  she  keeps  her  cheer¬ 
ful,  fresh  spirit  and  ever  ready  sympathy,  but 
she  has  an  unfailing  supply,  and  is  rewarded  by 
the  devotion  and  the  confidence  she  has  won  in 
return. 

Among  the  children  she  gathered  for  the 
Branchport  parties  was  a  poor  little  girl  who 
sadly  needed  the  outing.  Coming  from  a 
wretched  home,  half  fed,  half  clothed,  neglected 
in  every  way,  altogether  unnUraclive  in  appear 
ance,  it  was  alrai^t  a  question  how  she  would  ho 


received,  so  Miss  Mayer  decided  to  take  hir 
under  her  own  wing,  the  day, she  went  herself 
with  the  party.  As  she  anticipated,  the  hostesa 
espied  the  poor  little  crMture  and  asked  why 
she  was  there,  the  sad  story  was  soon  told,  and 
the  conversation  passed  on  to  other  subjects, 
but  when  the  note  came  arranging  for  the  next 
picnic,  there  was  a  postscript,  “Let  that  little 
hungry  girl  Come  every  time,”  and  so  she  has 
had  one  happy,  health  giving  day  each  week, 
and  Mies  Mayer  has  rejoic.-d  in  it  as  much  as 
the  child. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  Home 
Makers  shows  her  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
It  came  from  a  tired,  worn  out  woman  who  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  complete  break  down  when  she 
went  away : 

Hi  IHTSTOW.V,  N,  J. 

Dear  Miss  Mayer:  I  must  tell  you  that  we 
are  having  a  good  time  and  you  roust  excuse  me- 
for  not  writ  before  this;  but  I  had  such  a  good 
time  that  I  forgot  to  write  to  you  and  my  hand 
was  very  nervous  eany  bow,  eo  goodbye. 

From  yours.  Mrs.  S. 
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HATEVER  is  worth  do- 
*  ^  ing,  is  worth  doing  we//. 
Painting  can  only  be  done  well  by 
having  the  best  materials — Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
properly  applied.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  ‘‘just  as  good.”  Avoid 
“mixtures”  and  unknown  brands 
of  White  Lead — the  “sold-for- 
less-money”  sort.  (See  list  of 
the  genuine  brands.) 

By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
^  ir  ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JENNY  LIND. 

Jenny  Lind’s  impression  upon  her  audience 
was  the  result  of  four  remarkable  qualities  united 
in  one  artist— a  voice  unique  in  power,  musical 
beauty,  and  dramatic  quality;  a  thorough  musi¬ 
cianship;  unusual  intellectual  culture;  and  a 
character  of  unaffected  goodness,  kindness,  and 
high  moral  principle,  which  gave  he;  insight 
into  a  range  of  emotions,  especially  in  religious 
music,  possessed  by  herself  alone.  She  ap¬ 
proached  each  piece  of  music  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  great  musician.  She  conceived  its 
possibilities  as  a  woman  of  ardent  temperament 
molded  by  high  social  culture.  She  studied  and 
created  her  chefa-d’ceuvre  with  great  intelli¬ 
gence.  Her  own  inner  life  developed  a  class  of 
emotions  which  she  sought  to  express  through 
her  art. 

The  generation  which  has  never  heard  Jenny 
Lind  is  prone  to  suspect  that  the  hold  she  had 
upon  the  imagination  and  heart  of  those  who 
heard  her  is  no  test  of  her  greatness ;  that  she  is 
supreme  in  memory  because  she  was  the  first 
great  artist  that  sang  to  the  young,  ardent,  and 
unsophisticated  audience  which  this  country 
offered.  This  is  an  error.  Jenny  Lind  differed 
from  all  other  great  artists,  not  in  degree,  but 
in  kind.  She  could  be  compared  to  none  of 
them.  Her  art  was  altogether  different  in  its 
nature. 

Wherever  she  sang,  every  window  and  roof  for 
blocks  from  the  concert-hall  was  packed  with 
people  waiting  to  see  her  pass.  In  America 
were  repeated  the  scenes  of  London,  where  the 
frantic  rush  of  people  fighting  their  way  toward 
her  in  the  concert-room  had  generated  a  new 
name— the  “Jenny  Lind  crush.  ”  Yet  her  mas¬ 
tery  over  this  crazed  mob  was  complete.  One 
could  hear  a  pin  drop. 

In  whatever  she  sang  there  was  a  pathetic 
quality  in  her  voice  that  vibrated  in  the  feeling 
even  to  tears.  She  used  to  dance  out  sidewise 
before  her  audience.  A  young  woman  in  a  drees 
low  in  the  neck,  with  short  sleeves,  and  with  a 
full  skirt  reaching  only  to  the  ankle.  Her  eyes 
were  light  blue,  very  bright  and  sparkling;  her 
hair  was  the  true  Swedish  yellow ;  complexion 
pale  and  clear ;  her  cheek  bones  were  high ;  and 
her  mouth  was  most  lovable  and  cultivated  in  its 
play  of  expression.  She  gave  the  impression  of 
great  dignity  and  high  breeding.  Her  manners 
were  those  of  the  nobility,  simple  and  modest, 
yet  stately.  She  possessed  a  fine  education, 
great  force  of  character,  and  was  kind  and 
good ! 

Her  voice  was  a  soprano,  in  richness  more  like 
Parepa’s  than  that  of  any  modern  singer.  Its 
timbre  was  like  a  clarinet,  penetrating,  tearful 
and  sweet,  and  it  fiowed  out  with  great  volume 
and  power.  She  possessed  two  qualities  of  voice 
— one  sombre,  the  other  of  a  clear,  sunny  ring, 
brilliant  and  sparkling.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
her  singing  was  the  astonishing  sympathy  and 
dramatic  intensity  which  she  threw  into  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  intelligence  that  guided  her. 
Bravura,  sympathy,  and  intellectual  art  are  each 
the  gift  of  a  different  artistic  temperament;  she 
united  them  all.  Behind  her  interpretation  was 
her  high  training  of  mind  and  feeling.  This 
lent  power  and  variety  to  her  artistic  concep¬ 
tion. 

Jenny  Lind  sang  each  piece  from  its  own 
proper  mental  standpoint.  Hers  was  a  fiery 
voice.  In  America,  she  expressed  her  tempera¬ 
ment  through  her  singing  only. 

For  a  singer  of  such  instincts  the  friendship 
of  Mendelssohn  was  sure  to  be  of  the  closest. 
He  quotes  her  as  “a  member  of  that  church  in¬ 
visible,’’  and  delighted  in  her  “splendid  enthu¬ 
siasm.”  She  was  fulfilling  his  inspiration  when 
in  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  she 
sang  with  such  a  fervor  of  religious  passion 
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that  it  caught  one  up,  as  it  seemed,  into  the 
sacred  presence.  And  so  it  was  with  all  her 
sacred  melodies.  In  her  the  art  of  music  was 
grafted  upon  a  religious  nature  so  deep  that 
practical  Christianity  was  the  master  spring  of 
her  life. 

She  reveled  in  the  ventriloquial  displays  of 
her  bird  song.  No  one  ever  heard  her  sing 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  without  weeping.  The 
quality  of  tone  as  she  spoke  the  words  wrung 
the  heart.  In  everything  she  sang  she  revealed, 
apparently  with  perfect  artlessness,  beauties  of 
which  nobody  had  dreamed. 

She  had  a  magnificent  trill,  and  a  scale  of 
astounding  evenness,  purity,  and  >*rilliancy. 
But  this  great  voice  she  had  under  very  high 
cultivation.  She  sang  firmly,  without  a  tremolo ; 
purely,  no  slightest  aspirate  marring  the  sunny 
quality  of  her  embellishments;  and  she  could 
pass  from  the  most  tremendous  crescendo  to  the 
most  delicatepianissimo. — Condensed  from  Henri 
Appy  in  the  Century. 
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Hembera  N.  Y..  PhUa..  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch'a. 
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Security  Safe  as  Oovemment  Bonds. 
Tour  raonra  can  surely  earn  it.  Can  prove 
it  by  best  Eastern  hanks.  Rob’t  E.  Stra- 
hom  A  Co..  Equitable  Buildlnc,  Boston. 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

Life  18  one  great  symphony.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  one  finds  in  music  an  expression  of 
bis  highest,  richest,  divinest  life.  Music  lulls 
the  infant  to  peaceful  slumbers;  by  its  aid  the 
lover  WOOS  and  wins  the  maiden  of  his  choice. 
Music  heightens  the  joy  of  the  wedding;  stimu¬ 
lates  the  fiagging  footsteps  of  the  soldier  in  the 
weary  march ;  is  the  expression  of  joy  and  thank¬ 
fulness  for  the  harvest  season ;  aids  by  its  voice 
the  merrymaking  after  toil ;  glides  with  healing 
sympathy  into  the  funeral  rites;  and  in  death, 
had  we  but  ears  to  hear,  the  music  from  the 
other  world  might  roll  in  upon  us  and  resolve  in 
heavenly  harmonies  all  discords  of  earth’s  jang¬ 
ling  life. 

Music  is  the  highest  of  the  arts.  The  musical 
artist  is  nearest  to  being  a  creator.  The  archi¬ 
tect  must  study  the  woods  and  mountain  caves 
as  models  of  the  structure  he  would  erect;  the 
painter  copies  the  scenes  of  nature ;  the  poet 
gets  from  life  the  experience  which  he  puts  into 
beautiful  language ;  the  musician  alone  is  never 
an  imitator,  certainly  never  when  at  his  best. 
Though  he  may  suggest  the  thunder  and  the 
rain,  the  call  of  bird,  or  the  roar  of  battle,  the 
music  that  lives — that  makes  one  willing  to  say 
with  Paul  that  “he  knows  not  whether  he  is  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body” — such  music  is 
never  imitative.  As  Browning  has  it:  the 
musician  out  of  three  sounds  makes,  not  a  fourth, 
but  a  star.  Other  arts  may  be  corrupt ;  music 
is  never  corrupt,  even  though  associated  with 
corrupt  words. 

Music  is  the  humanest  of  all  the  arts — it 
brings  men  together.  You  who  are  practical 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Anything  about  Life  Insurance 

The  Prudential 

can  tell  you,  and  sell  you  any  form  of  policy  which  may 

be  desired* 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

is  one  of  the  most  progressive  Com¬ 
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wrtu  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


organists  or  membras  of  church  music-commit¬ 
tees  may  doubt  the  statement  by  reason  of  some 
of  your  experiences,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true 
that  music  is  a  great  unifier.  There  is  no 
schism,  no  heresy,  no  denominationalism,  in 
music.  Music  stirs  to  worship,  and  whatever 
stirs  to  worship  is  orthodox;  there  is  no  hereti¬ 
cal  music.  The  Church  may  question  the 
source  of  its  doctrines,  but  it  takes  its  hymns 
from  all  sources — Roman  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Calvinistic,  Arminian,  Evangelical  and  Uni¬ 
tarian.  Music  has  this  unifying  power  beyond 
creed  or  preaching  because  it  expresses  the  pro- 
foundest  experiences  and  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart;  sentiments  which  nothing  else 
can  express.  Music  is  the  most  sacred  of  the 
forms  of  expression  because  it  goes  deepest  and 
gives  voice  to  those  feelings  common  to  human¬ 
ity  ;  hence  it  is  that  music  has  the  highest  place 
in  the  sanctuary. 

But  the  definitions  given  are  of  music  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  worship;  not  as  we  sometimes 
find  it,  where  the  conception  of  the  leaders  is 
of  a  concert  given  to  an  audience,  or  of  a  mag¬ 
net  used  to  attract  people  to  the  discourse.  The 
music  of  the  church  should  be  the  expression  of 
the  highest  life  in  the  deepest  heart  of  human¬ 
ity.  1  should  like  for  a  moment  to  stand  as  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  people,  and  to  say  to  you  singers 
and  organists:  You  must  feel  what  you  sing 
and  be  the  interpreters  of  this  highest  life  if 
you  wish  to  magnify  your  oflSce.  You  err  if 
you  think  we  come  to  church  as  to  a  concert : 
we  want  you  to  express  the  inspiration  which 
the  minister  is  not  able  to  express,  because  be 
has  only  words.  Then  I  should  like  to  turn 
about,  and  as  the  interpreter  of  the  singers  and 
organists,  say  to  the  people  that  you  must  not 
expect  us  to  give  you  merely  the  evidence  of  our 
artistic  accomplishments,  to  sing  for  your  criti¬ 
cism,  but  to  voice  your  purest,  your  deepest, 
your  most  inexpressible  life;  to  express  to  your 
Maker  for  you  the  love,  the  penitence  and  the 
aspirations  of  your  hearts. 

We  want  you  musicians  to  so  speak  that  God 
shall  hear  our  unuttered  longings ;  we  want  you 
to  bring  awe  and  love  and  worship  in  your  own 
hearts  to  your  service  in  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
remember  always  that  you  are  singing  for  Him. 
Yet  more  than  the  minister  speaks  for  God,  you 
sing  for  Him.  Sweeter  than  the  mother’s  song, 
stronger  than  the  wedding  music,  more  uplifting 
than  the  march,  more  joyous  than  the  harvest 
thanksgiving,  should  be  your  expression  of  the 
divine  life  and  love  to  the  assembled  worship¬ 
pers.  When  you  do  thus  sing  all  hearts  will 
answer.  Amen. — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Non-Conformist  Musical  Journal. 


NOTES. 

The  more  the  spirit  of  Christ  pervades  a  choir 
meeting  the  leas  contention  will  there  be  as  to 
what  persons  ought  to  occupy  the  uppermost 
teats. 

If.  when  singing  in  God’s  house,  the  lips 
would  always  voice  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
what  strange  utterances  would  often  be  heard ! 

The  life  of  Richard  Wagner,  by  the  Wagnero- 
hile,  Houston  Stuart  Chamberlain,  is  to  be 
published  in  this  country  by  the  Lippincotts. 
It  is  an  exhaustive  work,  enriched  with  photo¬ 
gravures  and  numerous  other  illustrations,  to¬ 
gether  with  reproductions  from  the  score  of  each 
opera. 

The  voice  of  man  is  no  leas  adapted  to  singing 
than  it  is  to  speaking. — Acton. 


We  have  received  from  Charles  S.  Elliott  and 
Company,  Publishers  of  the  American  Choir, 
Anthem  No.  38,  “My  Hope  is  in  the  Everlast¬ 
ing,’’  by  Parley  Dunn  Aldrich.  Arranged  for 
quartette  and  chorus  and  well  suited  to  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  church  choir. 


BULKS  FOB  BBSU8CITATION. 

The  instructions  sent  out  by  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Works  Aldridge  to  the  canal 
employees  on  how  to  resuscitate  persons  who 
have  fallen  into  the  canal  are  as  follows : 

“To  expel  air  or  water  from  the  lungs,  strip 
the  patient  to  the  waist  and  if  the  jaws  are 
clenched  separate  them  and  keep  them  apart  by 
placing  between  them  a  piece  of  cork  or  a  small 
piece  of  wood.  Place  the  patient’s  face  down¬ 
ward,  the  pit  of  the  stomach  being  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  mouth  by  a  large  roll  of  clothing 
placed  beneath  it.  Throw  your  weight  forcibly 
two  or  three  times  upon  the  patient's  back  over 
the  roil  of  clothing,  so  as  to  press  all  fiuids  in 
the  lungs  out  of  the  mouth. 

“To  perform  artificial  respiration  in  adults, 
place  the  patient  upon  his  back  on  a  firm,  fiat 
surface,  a  cushion  of  clothing  placed  under  the 
shoulders  and  the  head  dropped  lower  than  the 
body.  The  mouth  being  cleared  of  mucus  or 
foreign  substances,  the  tongue  is  drawn  out  by 
an  assistant,  who  must  grasp  the  tongue  with  a 
handkerchief  between  hie  fingers,  to  keep  the 
tongue  from  slipping  from  his  grasp.  The  opera¬ 
tor  standing  at  the  patient’s  head  grasps  the 
arms  at  the  wrist,  carries  them  outward  and 
then  upward  until  they  are  brought  together 
above  the  head.  This  represents  inspiration  or 
forcing  air  into  the  lungs.  The  hands  should 
be  kept  in  this  position  for  two  seconds  after 
which  they  are  brought  back  to  the  sides  of 
the  chest  and  pressed  against  it  for  two  seconds. 
This  manipulation'represents  expiration  :  forcing 
air  out  of  the  chest.  These  movements  are  to 
be  repeated  fifteen  times  a  minute  until  the 
patient  is  restored,  or  until  the  arrival  of  a 
physician. 

“In  infants  or  other  young  children,  the  child 
should  be  held  by  the  heels,  face  downward  and 
vigorously  shaken  to  remove  fiuids  from  the 
stomach  or  lungs.  The  body  of  the  child  should 
then  be  held  on  its  back  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand,  the  fingers  of  the  hand  under  one  arm 
and  tbe  tliumb  under  the  other.  The  right  hand 
should  grasp  tlie  child  between  the  thighs,  then 
slowly  ue  child  should  be  doubled  up  like  a 
jack  knife,  the  thighs  being  made  to  approach 
the  body  slowly ;  the  thighs  and  body  should 
then  be  straightened  out  until  the  body  is  bent 
backward,  sixteen  or  eighteen  times  a  minute. 
The  head  of  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
over.  The  body  of  the  child  should  be  wrapped 
in  a  warm  cloth. 

“While  these  measures  are  being  carried  out, 
warmth  should  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  In  cases  of  drowning,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  clothing  should  be  removed  and 
hot  bottles  placed  about  the  patient  ’’ 


A  COMPASS  IN  BVEBT  VTATCH. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  standing  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman,  when  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
known  which  point  was  north.  He  at  once 
pulled  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it,  and  pointed 
to  the  north.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  a 
compass  attached  to  hie  watch. 

“All  watches,’’  he  replied,  “are compasses. ’’ 

Then  he  explained  to  me  quite  clearly  how 
this  was. 

Point  the  hour  hand  to  the  sun,  and  the  south 
is  just  half-way  between  the  hour  and  the  figure 
XII  on  the  watch.  For  instance,  suppom  that 
it  is  four  o’clock.  Point  the  hand  indicating 
four  to  the  sun,  and  II  on  the  watch  is  exactly 
south.  Supp^  that  it  is  eight  o’clock ;  poii  t 
the  hand  indicating  eight  to  the  sun,  and  the 
figure  X  on  the  watoh  is  due  south. 

My  American  friend  was  quite  surprised  that 
I  did  not  know  this.  Thinkng  that  very  possi¬ 
bly  I  was  ignorant  of  a  thing  that  everyone  else 
knew,  and  happening  to  meet  Mr.  Stanley,  I 
asked  that  eminent  traveller  whether  he  was 
aware  of  this  simple  mode  of  discovering  the 
points  of  the  compass.  He  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  it.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  world  is  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance. 
Amalfi  is  proud  of  having  been  the  home  of  the 
inventor  of  the  compass.  I  do  not  know  what 
town  boasts  of  my  American  friend  as  a  citizen. 
— Truth. 


THK  OLOBIOVS  BED  WOOD. 

The  redwood,  says  John  Muir  in  the  August 
Atlantic,  is  the  glory  of  the  Coast  Range.  It 
extends  along  the  western  slope,  in  a  nearly 
contiguous  belt  ten  miles  wide,  from  beyond 
the  Oregon  boundary  to  the  south  of  Santa  Cruz, 
a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and 
in  massive  sustained  grandeur  and  closeness  of 
growth  surpasses  all  other  timber  woods  of  the 
world.  Trees  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  300  feet  high  are  not  uncommon,  and  a 
few  attain  a  height  of  350  feet,  or  even  400  with 
a  diameter  at  the  base  of  15  to  20  feet  or  more, 
while  the  ground  beneath  them  is  a  garden  of 
fresh,  exuberant  ferns,  lilies,  gaultheria,  and 
rhododenron. 

As  timber,  red  wood  is  too  good  to  live.  The 
largest  saw-mills  ever  built  are  busy  along  its 
seaward  border,  “with  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments,’’  but  so  immense  is  the  yield  per  acre  it 
will  be  long  ere  the  supply  is  exhausted.  The 
big  tree  is  also  to  some  extent  being  made  into 
lumber.  Though  far  lees  abundant,  it  is,  fortu¬ 
nately,  less  accessible,  extending  along  the  west¬ 
ern  fiank  of  the  Sierras  in  a  partially  interrupted 
belt  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  at 
a  height  of  from  four  to  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  enormous  logs,  too  heavy 
to  handle,  are  blasted  into  manageable  dimen¬ 
sions  with  gunpowder.  A  large  portion  of  the 
beet  timber  is  thus  shattered  and  destroyed,  and, 
with  the  huge  knotty  tops,  is  left  in  ruins  for 
tremendous  fires  that  kill  every  tree  within  their 
range,  great  and  small. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The  produce  market  was  the  special  centre  of 
interest  last  week,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  price  of  wheat.  It  was  sometime  ago  pre* 
dieted  that  “dollar  wheat”  would  be  reached’ 
well  on  in  the  autumn ;  very  few  indeed  looked 
for  it  in  August,  yet  this  much  coveted  figure 
was  touched  here  in  New  York  on  Friday, 
August  20th,  the  market,  however,  fiuctuating 
above  and  below  that  point,  dependent  largely 
on  the  representations  of  the  spring  wheat  crop 
in  the  Middle  or  old  Northwest — especially  in 
the  two  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  Whether  the 
damage  and  shrinkage  is  as  great  as  represented 
is  the  question.  Fortunately  for  farmers,  the 
rise,  largely  predicated  on  the  unexpectedly  small 
yield  per  acre,  has  come  early,  and  while  the 
harvest  is  yet  mostly  in  tbeir  hands,  and  they 
will  get  the  benefit.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
farmers  of  the  three  States  named  will  receive 
$50,000,000  more  for  wheat  than  last  year.  And 
who  does  not  rejoice  with  them  in  this  prospect 
and  hope  for  its  realization  f  It  is  high  time 
that  our  farmers  generally  had  a  little  loose 
money  in  their  pockets! 

Of  the  harvest  abroad,  the  London  Mark  Lane 
Express  of  August  23d,  says:  “The  wheat  har¬ 
vest  is  about  half  over,  and  the  reports  continue 
to  be  fairly  favorable,  in  spite  of  the  interrup¬ 
tions  of  many  heavy  showers  and  the  general 
delay  in  carrying  the  wheat  already  cut.”  The 
Express  adds:  “The  foreign  harvests  are  un¬ 
favorably  reported.  The  latest  advices  from 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and  Roumania 
are  all  more  or  lees  unfavorable.” 

There  was  a  confident  tone  in  the  stock  market 
at  the  opening  of  the  week,  in  which  foreign 
houses  appeared  to  have  a  full  share.  The 
activity  and  buoyancy  continued,  and  the  totaj 
transactions  for  the  day  (August  23d)  reached 
higher  figures  than  on  any  day  since  August 
13th  when  the  upward  movement  in  prices 
apparently  began  to  culminate.  Although  there 
were  no  striking  changes  over  Sunday  there  was 
apparent  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  grain 
situation  generally.  There  is  now  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  harvest’s  total  will  fully  equal  and 
probably  exceed  that  of  last  year,  while  its 
money  value  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  large  proportion  of  our 
citizens  directly  dependent  upon  agriculture 
will  be  obviously  increased.  To-day’s  buoyancy 
was  doubtless  also  due  in  part  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  very  favorable  statements  of  earnings 
soon  to  appear. 

The  dry-goods  market  opened  with  pronounced 
activity  in  all  grades.  The  market  for  cottons 
continues  active,  the  slight  falling  off  in  the 
demand  noted  at  last  week’s  close  being  re¬ 
covered  to-day  on  mail  orders  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  The  price  situation  is  still  firm 
in  all  grades,  being  noticeably  so  in  brown 
goods,  though  sellers  show  little  inclination  to 
recede  in  any  grade.  Woollens  in  all  lines  show 
the  same  steady  front  which  has  ruled  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  In  men’s  wear  fabrics,  the 
continued  sales  on  the  road  at  the  advanced 
prices  ruling  are  the  subject  of  pleasant  com 
ment  in  the  trade.  This  is  not  confined  only  to 
the  cheaper  lines,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
higher-priced  goods  have  been  disposed  of  re¬ 
cently.  In  staple  cottons  the  market  is  very  firm. 
In  brown  goods  there  are  many  buyers  ready  to 
duplicate  previous  orders,  but  sellers  are,  as  a 
rule,  disinclined  to  part  with  goods  at  anything 
lees  than  current  rates.  Export  goods  have 
gained  somewhat  in  demand,  but  are  not  as 
active  as  those  for  domestic  use. 

Money  on  call,  1}^  and  cent  Time 

money  easier,  and  is  quoted :  Sixty  days  2^4  por 
cent. ;  ninety  days,  3  per  cent,  and  five  months, 
3%  per  cent  on  good  mixed  Stock  Exchange 
eellateral.  Oommsreial  paper  firui 


The  Bunnell  &  Eno  Investment  Co, 


invest  Eastern  capital  in  first  mortgages  (at  6 ,  payable  semi-annually,  principal 

and  interest  in  gold),  on  well  cultivated  farms  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah, 

the  richest  area  of  country  on  the  American  Continent.  Nearly  ninety  pn  cent,  of 

the  farms  of  these  States  are  oocupied  by  th  -  sir  owners,  and  but 

1^4  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged,  a  condition  of  pros¬ 
perity  not  excelled  by  any  other  State  \  in  the  Union.  The 

Company’s  Debentures  are  its  direct  ob  \  ligations,  Iseusd  in  series  of  $80,000. 

Each  series  is  secured  by  152,800  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  'Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  as  collateral,  especi  ally  applicable  to  that  series  of  Deben¬ 
tures,  and  no  other.  These  Debentures  an  in  denominations  of  $100  and  upward 

Send  for  Booklet. 

•<A  Little  Farm  WeU  Tilled.’* 

WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  IDDIT  HICTDIIII 

Home  Office,  BnUitt  Building  finiliAUEiLrlUA 
SIDNET  E.  HOB8E,  First  Vice-President  I IVW  VADF 

140  Nassau  Street  (flu  n  lUAA 

MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  2d  Vice-President  and  Sceretary 
I.  N.  BUNNELL,  Treasurer 

CHABLE8  S.  HITTCHINSON,  “The  Powers,”  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

Rockville,  S.  C.,  has  a  fine  High  School.  It 
occupies  a  site  of  ten  acres,  just  out  of  the  city. 
The  main  building  is  three  stories  high  and  con¬ 
tains  a^ymnasium  hall,  recitation  rooms  that 
will  accommodate  200  students,  a  library  room, 
society  hall  and  an  auditorium  that  has  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  1,(XX)  persons,  all  well  equipped. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  school  are :  It  is 
under  Presbyterian  auspices,  being  owned  and 
controlled  by  Davidson  College. 

Recognition  Day,  the  red  letter  day  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  was  celebrated  Thursday,  August  18th, 
with  much  pomp  and  splendor.  In  fact  the  re¬ 
cent  pageant  at  Lambeth  when  all  the  Bishops 
marched  and  countermarched,  arrayed  in  bril¬ 
liant  vestments,  was  fairly  rivaled  by  the  scene 
at  Chautauqua  when  the  grand  band,  the  august 
guard  of  the  banner,  the  Guild  of  the  Seven 
Seals,  the  League  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
Order  of  the  White  Seal,  the  Society  of  the  Hall 
in  the  Grove,  the  Graduating  Class,  Officers 
and  Counselors,  etc.,  etc.,  with  Chancellor  Vin¬ 
cent  at  their  head  marched  to  the  amphitheatre ! 
The  number  of  graduates  this  year  is  between 
ten  and  twelve  hundred.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  of 
this  city,  has  been  heard  at  Chautauqua  on  hie 
favorite  themes,  and  also  Professor  Graham  Tay- 
lo(  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 

The  will  of  Miss  Catherine  Negley  of  the  East 
End,  Pittsburg,  bequeaths  $8,000  to  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  disabled  minis¬ 
ters  $5,000,  together  with  a  tract  of  land  in  Cal¬ 
houn  (x>unty,  Iowa.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our 
aged  ministers  and  their  families  will  prefer  to 
take  to  rural  life  on  the  plot  thus  provided 
should  it  prove  fertile  and  home  like. 


As  well  as  losing  Sultan,  Paris  has  just  lost 
her  most  famous  cat.  His  name  was  Bis,  and  he 
enjoyed  an  income  of  10, (XX)  francs.  His  mis¬ 
tress,  Madame  Lelievre,  who  lived  in  the  Rue 
Quatre  Fils,  on  her  death  bed  drew  up  a  will  in 
Bin’s  favor,  and  died  happy.  By  French  law 
she  could  not  leave  the  money  directly  to  Bis,  so 
she  hit  upon  the  plan  of  leaving  her  10,000 
francs  to  the  schools  of  her  districts  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  her  grave  should  be  kept  green,  and 
that  Bis  be  allowed  to  trim  his  whiskers  in  peace 
and  comfort  as  long  as  he  lived.  Naturally  the 
bequest  was  not  refused.  Bis  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  concierge  in  the  Rue  du  Platre, 
between  whom  and  the  school  managers  a  con¬ 
tract  was  drawn  up  in  due  form  to  the  effect  that 
the  concierge  was  to  receive  55  francs  every  three 
months,  in  return  for  which  she  was  to  take 
good  care  of  Bis  and  buy  him  meat  and  milk 
daily.  But  now  Bis  is  dead,  and  the  schools 
will  get  the  money. — London  Morning  Poet 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


OAFITAL  AED  BUEFLUS, 

81 1,500,000. 

’This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Oonrt,  and  is  authorised  to  aot  as  Guardian,  'Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEBE8T  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Be- 
liglons  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
JoHir  A.  Stswabx,  Prm.  D.  Wilub  Jamsb,  Vte«-Pre$. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Pree. 

Hbhbt  L.  Tmobmbll,  Seeretaru. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretary 


TBU8TBB8. 


Samubl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokbs, 
John  Grobbt  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W.  Batard  Cutting, 
Ohablbs  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbpbllbr, 
Albxandbb  E.  Orb, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 
Gbobgb  F.  Vibtob, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phblps, 
Danibl  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnnbdt, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lbwib  Cass  Lbdtabd. 


FOR  SALE  AT  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

The  Residence  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  On  the  banks  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  Lake.  One  acre  of  beautiful  lawn.  Old  Eiu(llsh 
garaenlng.  Profusion  of  choice,  hardy  roses.  Swiss 
cottage  on  terrace  by  the  lake.  Abundance  of  shade. 
Choice  fruit.  Good  bam  and  outbuildings.  House  28x41, 
with  wi^  80x30.  two  stories.  Basement  under  entire 
house.  'Three  cold  cellars  and  laundry.  Sixteen  large 
rooms.  Double  parlor,  l&c40.  Near  Wells  College  and 
Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy.  An  ideal  home.  Price 
low*  UMiulrs  of  C.  B*  MOBOAM,  Awrera^  M.  X, 


A  Book  for  the  Times 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon’s  latest 
and  most  striking  social  story : 

In  His  Steps. 

Voicing  the  new  movement  for  service  among  the 
neglected  classes. 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  story  during  the  progress  as  a  serial  in  the  columns 
of  The  Advance,  shown  by  great  quantities  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  have  been 
to  urge  lie  publication  in  book  form. 

The  application  of  the  searching  test 

“  WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 

to  every  action  of  life,  which  the  author  believes  would 
revolutionize  both  the  religious  and  the  business  world, 
has  deeply  stirred  thought  and  action  among  the  young 
and  old  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  condnot.  An  im¬ 
portant  truth  is  pressed  home  by  means  of  a  dramatic 
story.  Already  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken 
the  pledge  which  produced  such  a  striking  change  in 
the  ministry  of  Henry  Maxwell. 

Among  Sunday-schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties,  as  well  as  among  the  older  church  members,  the 
book  may  well  be  circulated  to  produce  a  thoughtful 
type  of  Christian  service. 

Its  message  upon  the  subject  of 

TEMPERANCE 

is  of  startling  foroe  and  aims  straight  at  the  consclenoe 
of  every  Christian  citizen. 

It  is  the  first  story  to  make  effective  use  of  the  new 

50C1AL  SETTLEMENT 

movement,  the  object  and  occupation  of  which  is  graph¬ 
ically  set  forth. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper, 
26  cents.  _ 

THE  ADVANCE  PUB.  CO. 

218  nadlsoa  Street,  Chicago. 
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oP  interest  to  our  readers. 

A.  L.  Armstbono.  Stated  Clerk.  - 

Preebyterjr  of  Hyrmcnne  in  the  Presbyterian  church  *ECBrNT  GIFTS  TO  LAFAYF.TTE  COLLEGE. 

i¥KWRW  -er  wiKT  n  n  n  uuntoT  ***  Mexico,  Sept.  31,  at  7.»  p.ii.  _  o,  .  .  .  Lafayette  College  has  received  by  a  recent  dlstribu- 

HKNBT  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk.  tion  of  the  Fayerweather  esUte  the  sum  of  $76,000. 

-  Presbvterv  of  Chemonr  in  Morotan.!  Tnouiav  This  is  from  the  residuary  fund  which  has  been  so  long 

a  vaa,  in  adi^noa  - _ _  2L^  P  M  *  C  C  Ca  litigation,  and  Is  in  addition  to  the  180,000  already 

Tbbkb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid  ai  o  p.m.  c.  l.  cabr,  suted  Clerk.  account  of  the  legacy  made  in  Mr.  Fayerwea- 

In  foreign  oeuntriee  fUH  extra  for  foreign  postage.  Presbytery  of  Roebester  at  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  Mon-  ther's  will.  Thus  the  college  has  thus  far  received  from 
For  one  year's  subeorlptlon  and  one  new  subscriber,  day.  Sept.  3),  at  7.30  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  8.  C.  the  Fayerweather  estate  $126,000.  A  further  dlstrlbu- 

Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60  eaoh.  The  Ka^maxoo  PrMbytery  in  Schwlcroft,  Mich.,  Tues-  amount*of**whlch*8^not*known,  buVlt'ls  txj^cted  to  be 

paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  day,  Sept.^  at  7.W  p.m  Young  People’s  Pres^erial  at  lea*t  $10,000. 

for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance  Wednesday.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk.  This  recent  payment  makes  the  amount  received  by 

ADVERTISINO  Rates,  »oenU  aline.  Special  rates  for  l^TaW^fem'ThlfJfend"  o^  c£e 

■peoUl  posltionft.  M&rria«»  and  Deiath  notioea  10  14,  at  7.80  p.m.  Thomas  C,  CiaArk,  S.  C.  tin  greatly  Increased  prosperity  is  be«inniin{. 

cents  a  Una.  ^  Ptwbytery  in  the  Great  Bend  Presby-  - - 

ALLsnl^rlptionsare  continued  until  ordered  dlsoon-  to?lr“(£^mate^o°n‘8yn^ical*u8U^^  TO  EASTERN  FARM  RENTERS. 

Remit  In  aUosses  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or-  tions.  "  p!‘h.‘'bb”ok^  c5eik!^  yw  get^Srm^g^r  Tlf^Lndto  “has^yo^r” 

der,  post-olBoe  order,  or  registered  letter.  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Coleman,  Tuesday.  Sept.  farm  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Why  not  go  to  South 

Psst-Offloe  Orders  should  bs  made  payableat  New  York  p-***  Thomas  Middlbmis,  Stated  cierk. 

Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-etatlons.  ‘7*'®  Y®,"®,?.  People’s  So- 

^  cleties”  will  be  held  in  connection  with  this  meeting 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST,  T.  M. 


oP  interest  to  our  readers. 

A.  L.  Armstrong.  Stated  Clerk.  - 

Presbytery  of  Syracune  in  the  Presbyterian  church  RECENT  GIFTS  TO  LAFAYF.TTE  COLLEGE. 

in  Mexico,  Sept.  30,  at  7.»  _  o.  -  .  .  Lafayette  College  has  received  by  a  recent  dlstribu- 

^4.hne8tock,  Stated  Clerk.  tion  of  the  Fayerweather  estate  the  sum  of  $75,000. 

Presbvterv  of  Chemnna' in  Mni«tan<i  TiimH.v  This  is  from  the  residuary  fund  which  has  been  so  long 

3L^p  m  *  C  C  litigation,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  $50,000  already 

*1,  ai  o  P.M.  c.  L.  CARR,  suted  Clerk.  account  of  the  legacy  made  in  Mr.  Fayerwea- 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  Mon-  tier's  will.  Thus  the  college  has  thus  far  received  from 
day.  Sept.  80,  at  7.30  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  8.  C,  *1>®  Fayerweather  esUte  $126,000.  A  further  dlstrlbu- 

xr. o _ I _ _  .  o  ^l®®  1®  expected  early  in  the  autumn,  the  probable 

,  *  .  JSf’’ytery  in  Schwlcroft,  Mich..  Tues-  amount  of  which  is  not  known,  hut  it  Is  expected  to  be 

day.  Sept.^  at  7.W  p.m  Young  People’s  Pres^erial  at  leaat  $10,000. 

Union  on  Wednesday .  F.  Z.  Ross itkr,  SUted  Clerk.  This  recent  payment  makes  the  amount  received  by 
Presbvterv  of  Koorno.  iie  Si  XT^K  m.,-.  Lafayette  College  from  gifts  during  the  college  year 

iZat  7.»  P ^  Vho 1*®®  !’«  “I*®®*  The  friends  of  the  college  hope 

day.  sept.  14,  at  7.80  p.m.  Thomas  C.  Ci.abk.  S.  C.  that  an  era  ofTt^tly  Increased  prosperity  is  beginning. 

*  In  the  Great  Bend  Presby- 


TO  EASTERN  FARM  RENTERS. 


Remit  In  all  oaaea  by  check,  draft.  exprcM  money  or-  tions. 
ter,  post-olBoe  order,  or  registered  letter.  Presbytery 

Pest-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payableat  New  York  ^1* 

Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations.  cintinso 


THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  PoatM>fietat  Neie  Fork  ae  $eeond-eUm 
moA  matter. 


APPOINTMEITTa  AND  INSIITUTlONa. 
THE  BOAJtItB. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave^  New  York 

Foielm  MlseioDs,  "  " 

Church  Erection,  -  .  -  “  “ 

Unoetion,  .  .  -  ■  •  1331  Chestnut  St.,  PhUa 


Publication  and  8. 8.  Work,  " 

lOnMtetlal  Relief,  .  .  .  .  ® 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Plttsbtmb 

Aid  for  Oollegea,  .  .  30  Montank  Block.  Chi( 


Otsego  PresbTtery  st  East  Meredith,  N.  Y..  beginning 
Tuesday.  Sept.  14,  at  7.30  p.  m.  Standing  Committees  are 
expected  to  report  at  this  time. 

¥>  K  ♦  r  w  ®******  What  is  the  Best  Paint?  This  is  the  question  the 

_  vr^byUry  of  Erie  in  Central  Church,  Meadvllle,  thrifty  house  owner  is  constantly  asking.  Paint  is  used 
Pa.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  7.30  P.M.  to  protect  from  decay  incident  to  exposuretotheele- 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  suted  Clerk.  ments,  as  well  as  to  beautify  and  renew.  The  old  dingy 

ProshTtorv  of  at  Woaf  Aai.1  « _ A  _  D  t  house  so  uninviting,  almost  repulsive,  can,  by  the  appll- 

li  atoS  P  7  Re«.^s  O?  “‘I®®  »  ®e^  suSaoe  of  pal£t,  bo  changed  into  an  at- 

13,  at  8.30  P.M.  “®®®*^®/  ^*®l^®  ^11  traction  and  delight.  Paint  is  not  very  expensive  when 

1I.I.IAM  Waith,  suted  Clerk.  ggj  host,  but  the  labor  of  applying  it  is  costly. 

Long  Island  Presbytery  in  SeUuket,  Tuesday  Sent.  What,  then,  is  the  best  paint  for  wear  ?  What  will  best 
7,  at  7.30  P.M.  Epher  Whitaker.  SUted  Ciork  preserve  from  decay  and  remain  unaffected  by  exposure? 

Paint  is  or  should  be  composed  of  pure  linseed  oil 


same  pla<^  on  Saturday,  Sept.  IL  at  9  a.m.  Reduc^  sute,  and  after  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  hard,  or,  in 


rates  on  all  railroads.  J.  M.  Rogers,  Suted  Clerk. 


THR  AMSBIOAN  8UNDAT-80HOOL  UNION,  *  a  Z  ^  ‘®  *®?  c®®rc®  at  Perry,  N.  Y„ 

BOTAEuraBO  IN  PHIIAI>BU>HIA.  1814,  Monday,  Sept.  27.  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  Corwin  J acks,  8.  C. 

organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 

places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  mt^onary  repre-  MAHRJAOBS, 

oenthig  all  the  evangelical  chni^ee  can  nnlte  the  eettlers.  . 

Bgpenae  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides.  Bwick — Beroet. — At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Ang.  21, 1807, 

1778  new  spools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  chnrches  from  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Heeber,  Irwin  Bwick  and  Hannan  Bergey, 
schools  previously  esubllsbed.  7S  years  of  proeperlty.  Aid  and  both  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa 
share  m  the  blwising.  826.(10  starts  a  new  school,  fomUhlng 

helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800Bopporte  amlesionsry  French— Lono. — At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  pa- 

enevear.  You  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  you  alA  renUin  ('ollege  Springs,  Iowa  July  28,  1897,  Miss  Anna 
Bend  oontrlbatlona  to  S.  P.  Bancbovt,  Dla  Secretary,  E.  Long  and  Rev.  Calvin  H.  French  of  Scotland.  South 
Ul  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Cnty.  DakoU 


common  parlance,  is  said  to  dry.  If  the  dry  powder  or 
pigment  was  applied  alone  it  would  soon  rub  off.  If  it 


_ V  .  T.  -vT  pigmcut  wss  appilod  alouc  It  would  soou  mb  off.  If  it 

^  o^’z-Y"  mixed  with  water  the  water  would  dry  out  and  the 

Monday,  Sept.  27,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  8.  C.  powder  would  come  off,  to  the  disgust  of  every  one. 


What  is  wanted  is  a  binder  which  will  not  only  harden 
and  dry,  but  which  will  embrace  the  powder  or  pig¬ 
ment  so  it  cannot  be  removed.  This  binding  material 
must  be  insoluble  and  practically  unaffected  by  water, 
else  the  paint  would  be  washed  off  the  building  with  the 
first  rain.  Pure  linseed  oil  Is  the  best  material  known. 
It  fulfils  the  requisite  conditions  of  a  binder,  or  vehicle 
for  paint,  though  poppy  seed  oil  is  sometimes  used  with 


Pure  tinsel  oil  alone  should  he  used;  no  coal  oil 
should  he  mixed  wlih  it,  as  is  often  done  to  cheapen,  for 


THR  SOOTBTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
^mmonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.’^  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Mlalsten  and  MisalonarieA  Its  Mariners’ 
Churob,  46  Oatherlne  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
rellglonB  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  BrancheA  Uk 
Ohimton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave. 
Brookl^  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalltiSA  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
tependent  on  generous  (Mntrlbntions  to  sustain  it. 

Bag.  Samuei.  Bouia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  PreA 
T.  A.  Bbodwxb,  Oor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hbbriok,  TreaA. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


WOODIiAWN  OEMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24tb  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  OffloA  Na  80  East  83d  Street. 


become  hard  and  durable.  No  rosin  oil,  a  frequent 
adulterant,  should  be  used,  for  this  makes  the  paint  dry 
and  brittle,  thus  easily  chipping  or  cracking  off. 

what  shall  be  combined  with  pure  linseed  oil  to  make 
the  Best  Paint  ?  The  experience  of  many  centuries 
points  to  pure  white  lead.  This  substance  has  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  mixing  most  readily  with  linseed  oil.  It  assists 
the  oil  to  dry  by  combining  with  it,  the  oil  is  rendered 
waterproof,  ana  the  resulting  dry  film  for  a  long  time 
remains  elastic,  so  that  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  ex- 
ransion  and  contraction  of  the  surface,  without  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  scale  off. 

The  only  protection  the  buyer  has  is  to  insist  on  hav- 


HMV.  BAMinu,  movia,  raator.  wm.  n.  n.  mooba  rreA  vabi  bvo  waierprooi,  auu  me  reeuitiua  ury  uiui  lur  »  iwhh  miua 

I,  ^  Bbodwxb,  ^r.  Sec'y.  ^  H.  Hbbriok,  Ttma.  ElVIwtCI  AL  I  AdLEIo  remains  elastic,  so  that  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  ex- 

No.  80  Naosan  8trt»t,  New  York.  ON  U  M  ENTS  Handbooks  frM. 

___  ^ _ _ _  _ a-  *  *  J.  A  R.  LAMB,  80  Carmine  St.,  M.Y  The  only  protection  the  buyer  has  is  to  Insist  on  hav- 

mKH  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY,  ^  lnt{  pure  white  lead,  hearing  the  guaranty  of  some  r^u- 

76  Wall  Street.  New  York.  .nrv  t  n-r  .»  xr  t  fP„  _  table  maker,  whose  brand  he  can  rely  upon.  Theadul- 

I^rporat^AprlLlS^^alds  shlnwrecRedand  deetitnU  T  haviI’g‘UuiX*'‘furnituVe7e8l^^^^^^  Kunces'  fsTiS^Tcommoron^"’ 

Ses^ ;  aids  in  sustaining  chapla^  to  seamen  In  the  boarding-house.  14  sleeping  rooms,  offered  with  excep-  tinder  UlStls  honittlv  stilting  what  t^y  were! 

tl®®>i  Address 35  HUlside.  rnTtf^"cS!|^u%i“r‘^aL^^^^ 

out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Satlorir 

^  PERFECT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 

Q_;.ir  tYt.  g  ATeaA,  wev  PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD.  but  a  small  percentage  or  wnite  leaa. 

W.  u.  BTm,  U.D.,  Secretary.  V  »v  moral  of  all  this  Ia  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the 

-  In  the  fsmonsly  beanttfal  Conn^lcnt  Valley.  Floe  valley  long  run.  Better  results  are  obUined.  greater  durabll- 

niR  VI vie  i>nrNTH  navav  nv  nmusTRT  Ity  and  satisfaction,  besides  at  the  present  time  the  b€«t 

** *“  POINTS  HOVSE  OF  INDUSTRY.  Terms  redoc^  at  THE  N©^HI^LIJ.  ^ly  6  to  27,  and  ,y.tuaiiy  the  cheapest.  Any  one  desiring  to  use  paint 


jfagostoA  the  Seaman'e  FHend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jameb  W.  EiiWEUu  PreA,  W.  C.  Stuboea  TreaA,  Rev 
W.  OL  Srm,  D.O.,  Secretary. 


teration  of  pure  white  lead  by  zinc,  barytes,  and  other 
substances,  is  a  most  common  one.  If  such  mixtures 
were  sold  under  labels  honestly  stating  what  they  were, 
and  the  consumer  and  property  owner  bought  them  as 
such,  no  objection  could  be  made;  hut  they  are  often 
sold  as  pure  white  lead,  though  chemical  analyses  re¬ 
peatedly  made  show  that  they  contain  none,  or,  at  best, 
but  a  small  percentage  of  white  lead. 


YHR  FIVE  POINTS  HGVSR  OP  INDUSTRY.  Terms  rt 

165  Worth  Stroot,  Now  York,  I®  August  i 

estabUslied  to  provide  tor  children  whose  ramnts  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed,  A  deltgbtfn 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else-  field,"  free, 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  ate  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 

and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  housA  _ 

Donations  of  money,  aeocmd-liand  clothing,  shosA  etc.,  grate 
ally  received.  A  sumn 


buy  ib,.luW  w/ll.  1 

ents  ere  unable  iaUW  icAiisa  rvM  bRt'iKMHKK.  anty  of  a  responsible  manufacture 

ey  are  cleansed.  A  delightful  month.  lUostrated  booklet,  “Vacation  In  North-  equally  guarantesed,  and  pure  Colo 
irovlded  for  olso-  field,"  free. 

to-day  are  what  AMRERT  G.  MOODY,  Manager, 

East  Northfield,  Mass. 


is  actually  the  cheapest.  Any  one  desiring  to  use  paint 
can  buy  absolutely  Pure  White  Lead,  under  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  a  responsible  manufacturer.  Pure  Linseed  OH, 
equally  guaranteed,  and  pure  Coloiu,  and  can  mix  tiiem 
himself  ready  to  use  at  a  no  greater  cost  per  gallon  than 
inferior  article^  which  do  not  cover  nearly  so  much  or 
so  well. 

Why,  then,  not  always  buy  the  best,  the  very  best  ? 

J.  A.  S. 


ally  received.  A  summer  tour  through  Nova  Scotia  offers  an  im- 

Servloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8  JO  to 4  JO  P.  M.;  Nnnday-achool,  1  to  mense  variety  of  alluring  attractions  to  the  tonrlst  from 


For  Over  Fifty  Year* 


-  an  ideal  spot  for  a  vacation.  The  climate  is  perfect,  the  T*  <*0**  a  bMtIe.  Be  sure  and  Mk  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 

PRVARvrwrvM  scenery  varied,  the  people  hospitable  and  the  fishing  un-  low  s  Soothing  Symp  and  take  no  other  kind. 

surpassed.  The  trip  is  an  inexpensive  one,  and  aU  who  - 

byteiw  of  Dayton  holds  its  Fall  Meeting  in  CUf-  have  made  it  have  brought  back  the  pleasantest  Impres-  VISITORS  TO  LINCOLN  PARK  IN  CHICAGO 
Monday,  Sept.  6,  1897,  at  7.80  p.m.  sions  of  this  beautiful  land  by  the  sea  and  its  people.  will  be  delighted  with  the  souvenir  book  of  this  beanti- 


on  on  Monday,  sept.  A  iwi,  at  i.du  p.m. 

J.  K.  O1B8OH,  S.  C. 
South  Charleston,  OMa  Ang.  8, 1897. 


Will  be  delighted  with  the  souvenir  book  of  this  beanti- 
^1  spot  now  being  distributed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company.  It  is  a  magnificent 
Dublication  of  96  nages.  full  to  overflowing  with  delicious 


PresbvtorT  of  Comlnn  at  Fmemon  Sent  7  iMff  at  Every  paMor,  Bible  Student,  8ab^i*.«chool  superln-  publication  of  96  pages,  full  to  overflowing  with  delicious 
Pi^ytery  of  Coming,  at  Emenwm  8e^.7,  IW.  at  tendenl,  or  ^her<^  »cure  without  coet  our  '^m-  fialf-tone  plcturw^f  one  of  Creation’s  most  charming 
J.  F.  Hikkhodba  8.C.  binatlon  ”  Bible  with  KIm  James  venrion  and  the  places  of  n^rt  for  citizens  of  the  Grest  Republic. 
Presbytery  of  Platt,  at  Breckinridge,  Ma.  Friday,  ®***®**^^®  No  stranger  visiting  Chicago  should  be  without  a  copy 

Sept.  10, 1697,  at  7  JO  p.m.  Walter  H.  Clark,  S.  C.  P*8®-  .^y  ®ld^»nb6crl^^CMi  have  it  delivered  free  of  of  the  "Souvenir  of  Lincoln  Park.’’  It  can  only  bo  pro- 

*v  AVT  ^  -o-  A  .  chaiw  by  sending  us  M.W^guUr  sn^riptlon  price)  cured  by  enclosing  twenty-five  (25i  cents.  In  coin  or 

Pr^bytory  of  LyonA  at  Huipm  N.  Y.  ^oeday.  Sept,  and  the  uwne  *  ®e^  suhscriber  either  nilselonw,  postage  stampA  to  Qeo.  H  Heafford.  General  Passenger 
XL  at  2p.in.  Hbhbt  M.  Clark,  S.  C.  "shnt-m,’’  or  other  persom  to  whom  we  will  send  The  410  OldColonv  Building.  Chicago.  Ill. 

_ _ _ _ .  _  Ai  _  M.  A,  A  a_A  Evangelist  for  one  year.  Any  new  subaorlber  sending 

®f  Cairo,  adjonmed  to  mMt  In  Ava  Sept.  Md)  win  receive  The  Evangelist  one  year  and  a  copy  of 


14,  at  7JD  pjn. 


_  A.  A  a  _A  Evangelist  for  one  year.  Any  new  subaorlber  sendli 
2*^*  $8-00  will  receive  The  Evangelist  one  year  and  a  copy  l_ 

B.  C,  Swam,  8.  C.  |  Bible  will  te  delivered,  expreesage  paid.  This  oiler 
should  be  accepted  at  once,  as  we  cannot  gnarantes  Its 


Musical  Ambition 

Many  of  ths  most  heantlfnl  volees  tnat  have  achieved 


Presbytery  of  Peoria,  at  Elmira,  IlL,  Tnesdav,  Srat. 
14,  at  7J0  p.m.  I.  A.  Coritblibo*,  S.  0.  | 

Synod  of  Sontb  Dakota  meets  In  Madison,  S.D..Ta« 
day,  Oot.  7, 1887,  at  8  p.m.  The  Women’s  Synodloal  Ml 
stonagy  fiooiety  meets  same  plaos  Oot.  6,  lln,  at  $  Ain. 

BARbaa  Paaa  OrmoEi  If  0« 


PRKURTR  TOUR  ETANGELIBTI. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  In  a  shape  oon> 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  s 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  fils  in  the  best  order. 


?**'”**  Mfidsr  for  the  pnrpoM  of  keeping  a  fils  in  the  best 

at  8  p.m.  The  Women  s  Smodloal  Mla>  We  oan  supply  such  a  Under  for  80  cents  eaoh,  » 
mmSt  sme  place  Oot.  6,  UK,  at  9  Aim  jf  ■▼w»6«ll»t.  IM  Fifth  X 


u  postage 

AveaUA 


tion,  not  eeriy  snrronndlngA  make  the  mnslclan. 

Xw  addrsssiag  mdeertieere  pmtrenimtng  our  tTeur* 
mM  IWwdly  wsewMea  flho  Minmpeltet 


XUM 
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up  among  the  debris,  oa  the  westward  side,  to 
the  point  where  we  saw  the  tMn,  shining  cord, 
we  found  the  shot  safely  lodged  among  the  rocks 
and  the  next  steps  were  easy ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  delightfully  easv  and  simple,  in  the¬ 
ory,  but  exceMingly  difficult  and  perverse  in 
practice.  To  the  life  line  fired  from  the  mortar, 
a  half-inch  woven  linen  cable  was  attached,  and 
to  draw  this  over  the  summit  of  the  Mesa  was 
the  next  parallel  in  our  siege.  The  combined 
efforts  of  our  two  strongest  were  utterly  unable 
to  effect  the  task,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  rope,  which  must  be  raised  almost 
vertically  500  feet,  but  on  account  of  the  friction 
on  the  summit.  Fortunately  we  were  again 
favored  by  the  “amateur  casual'*  and  his  pony, 
and  by  attaching  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle  the 
cord,  we  made  during  the  afternoon  such  sub¬ 
stantial  proeress  that  we  were  ready  at  the  end 
of  the  day  to  splice  on  the  third  rope — a  manilla 
cable  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Again 
we  toiled  and  tugged  and  labored.  At  one  time 
the  task  seemed  almost  impossible ;  we  were  on 
the  point  of  transferring  to  the  western  side  our 
base  of  operations,  hoping  that  a  reverse  move¬ 
ment  would  be  successful,  when  night  put  an 
end  to  our  task. 

On  Thursday  mornins  matters  seemed  to  move 
more  smoothly  and  with  the  first  manilla  rope 
over  we  were  then  ready  to  splice  to  the  main 
three  inch  hawser  on  which  the  “traveler”  was 
to  run,  and  which  was  to  be  the  real  base  line 
of  ascent  The  same  difficulty,  lack  of  motive 
power,  confronted  us  again ;  but  again  we  were 
favored  by  the  apprarance  on  the  scene  of  Father 
Martin,  the  Catholic  priest  of  this  diocese,  who 
kindly  loaned  to  us  his  carriage  horses,  and  thus 
supplemented,  we  were  able  to  put  in  position, 
before  dinner,  the  great  three-inch  hawser  upon 
which  the  main  reliance  of  the  whole  proiect 
was  placed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  ^od  Father  to  dine  with  us  in 
camp  was  cordial ;  that  It  was  accepted ;  that  we 
enjoyed  what  each  contributed  to  the  repast  and 
that  the  luscious  watermelon  which  he  brought 
in  his  carriage  was  no  small  addition  to  the 
feast  All  of  Thursday  afternoon  and  of  Friday 
morning  was  occupied  in  splicing  in  the  fix^ 
pulley  to  be  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  in 
making  ready  the  traveler  and  the  other  minor 
working  attachments,  so  that  although  we  were 
steadily  industrious,  it  was  not  until  Friday 
afternoon  that  all  things  were  ready  for  Profes¬ 
sor  Libbey’s  actual  ascent 
During  all  these  days  of  labor  the  Indians 
from  Acoma,  concerning  whom  we  had. been 
warned,  and  whoee  attempt  to  defend  their 
sacred  rock  had  been  intimated,  paid  no  sort  of 
attention  to  what  was  going  on.  Possibly  a 
quasi  consent  to  the  attempt,  obtained  by 
feesor  Libbey  of  Governor  Bebo,  a  resident  of 
Cubero,  had  something  to  do  with  it  but  they 
seemed  more  anxious  to  sell  us  eggs  at  50  cents 
a  dozen  than  to  ' 

“  Strike  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires: 

Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 

Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  yonr  sires; 

Gh>d— and  yonr  native  land  T' 

It  was  after  5  o’clock,  and  the  shadows  of 
evening  were  already  gathering,  before  John  and 
his  brother  returned  from  Acoma  with  the  ladder. 
Then,  hastily  lashing  this  to  the  chair,  and 
adding  fifty  feet  of  loose  tope,  both  were  dis¬ 
patched  up  the  aerial  road  to  Professor  Libbey 
at  the  crest.  The  recovei^  and  raising  to  the 
level  of  the  rock  of  the  ladder  was  really  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  tasks  of  the 
afternoon.  This,  however,  with  infinite  patience 
and  cool  headedne^  was  accomplish^,  and 
then,  looking  again  upward  at  the  yawning 
crevasse,  we  saw  the  Professor  carefully  lower 
the  ladder  until  its  base  rested  upon  a  projectine 
ledm,  about  twelve  feet  below  its  summit,  and, 
as  he  told  us  when  he  came  down,  lees  than  a 
foot  in  width.  Down  to  this  narrow  and  critical 
footing  he  descended,  and  then  springing  across 
to  a  similar  rock  on  the  opposite  side,  a  flash¬ 
light  view  against  the  sky,  reminding  one  of  the 
Ckiloesus  of  Rhodes,  he  crossed  safely  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Mesa. 

Beyond  this  crevasse  no  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered,  and  until  long  after  sunset  the  Pfo- 
feesor  was  busy  traversing  and  exploring  the 
rock.  In  the  very  first  half  hour  the  m^h  and 
the  romance  were  utterly  exploded.  Not  the 
slightest  trace  of  human  hands  or  habitation 
was  discovered,  no  pottery,  no  utensils,  arms, 
bones,  or  any  other  evidence  whatever  that  man 
had  ever  been  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  was  found. 
One  great  gray  rat  ran  into  hiding,  and  the 
small,  whitened  jawbne  of  another  bleaching  on 
the  rocks,  was  found,  while  lizards  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  insect  life  profuse.  Water  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  rock,  the  collecti<ms  from  the  recent 
showers,  was  abundant  A  few  stunted  shrubs 
from  se^s,  carried  perhaps  by  birds  at  winds, 


struggled  for  existence,  but  beyond  these  meagre 
facts  the  summit  was  bare,  bleak  and  inhospit¬ 
able.  Just  as  darkness  was  coming  on,  the 
Professor  called  down  that  he  would  remain  over 
night  on  the  summit  to  get  photographs  by 
the  morning  light  We  were  just  returning  to 
camp,  the  “amateur  casual,  ”  indeed,  was  almost 
beyond  call  on  his  horse,  when  the  threatening 
showers,  whoee  first  drops  were  even  then  be¬ 
ginning'  to  fall,  caused  the  Professor  to  change 
his  mind,  and  as  fast  as  possible,  we  sent  up 
the  chair  to  briim  him  and  his  companion  again 
to  terra  firma.  ^is  was  safely  done,  though  it 
was  pitch  dark  before  the  Professor  finally  step¬ 
ped  out  of  the  chair,  safe  and  sound,  upon  the 
top  of  the  great  rock  from  which  a  few  hours 
earlier  he  had  made  his  perilous  ascent  Our 
homeward  path  was  made  plain  by  incessant  and 
brilliant  flashes  of  lightning,  thunder  pealed, 
and  the  rain  fell,  but  what  did  we  care?  We 
had  won  the  battle,  had  conquered  the  Mesa, 
and  after  supper,  we  even  discussed  Christian 
Science. 

Next  morning  the  work  of  restoration  and 
abandonment  was  promptly  accomplished.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  our  ropes  were  down,  and 
every  vestige  of  our  work,  except  the  Acoma 
ladder,  a  bequest  to  future  explorers,  on  the 
Mesa,  removed,  John,  the  faithful  teamster,  was 
dispatched  in  the  afternoon  to  Laguna,  with  a 
full  load  of  our  “traps,”  and  instructions  to 


return  the  next  day,  Sunday,  for  the  remainder. 
At  7  o’clock,  Sunday  evening,  the  rattle  of  his 
wagon  was  heard  in  our  camp,  and  worn  by  the 
piercing  and  torrid  heat  of  the  day,  we  said : 
“What  is  the  matter  with  a  night  march  to 
Laguna  ?  Let  us  break  camp  and  go  thither.” 
And  so  it  was.  By  8  o’clock,  camp  struck, 
everything  packed,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
we  turned  our  backs  on  the  Mesa  Encantada,  I 
hope,  not  for  the  last  time,  and  following  the 
winding  path  through  the  cedars,  came  safely 
into  the  main  wagon  trail.  Slowly  through  the 
night  watches  we  toiled  on  eastward,  now  riding, 
then  dismounting  and  tugging  at  the  wheels  in 
the  deep  sand  at  an  arroyo,  to  help  our  jaded 
team  forward,  until  just  before  the  dawn  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  east,  and  while  the  rays  of  the 
morning  star  and  the  slender  horn  of  the  old 
moon  close  to  the  eastern  horizon  rivaled  each 
other,  we  trundled  down  the  sharp  hill  and 
crossed  the  railroad  into  Laguna,  which  we 
had  left  just  a  week  before. 


Substitutes  for  Horsford’s 

Acid  Phosphate  are  Dangerous. 

Because  they  cost  less,  many  substitutes  are  offered, 
some  of  which  are  dangerous,  and  none  of  which 
will  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  genuine.  Insist 
upon  having  “Horsfokd’s,”  whether  buying  a  bottle 
01  Acid  Phosphate,  or  “phosphate”  in  a  glass  of  soda. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 


INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA, 


''  ■"HL  ii'i  I  L^rw^vra^vriAirkL^  rvrkik^  ww  rt  i  v/i  by  the  sea,  has  de- 

S  cidedly  the  advantage  of  picturesqneness;  it  is  the  “All  Rail  Route”  connecting  the  cities  of  St.  John  and 
Halifax,  and  it  is  the  “All  Rail  Route”  through  Cape  Breton,  the  Switzerland  of  Canada,  with  its  famous  Bras 
d'Or  Lakes,  and  it  connects  with  all  steamboat  lines  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  “the  Garden  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  ”  In  another  direction,  speeding  away  north,  the  train  skirts  for  miles  the  curves  of  the  beautiful 
Bale  des  Chalenrs,  and  leaving  the  sea  shore  follows  the  course  of  the  far-famed  Restigouebe  and  Metapedia 
Rivers,  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  where  an  ever  changing  panorama  of  river,  lake  and 
mountain  scenery  culminates  in  a  magnificent  view  of  Quebec,  crowned  by  its  historic  citadel. 

This  Railway  furnishes  to  the  general  traveller  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern  invention,  while 
the  pleasure  seeker,  angler  and  sportsman  find  few,  if  any,  equals  in  the  numerous  summer  resorts  and  places  of 
interest  which  it  reaches.  The  hotels  are  comfortable  and  homelike,  and  the  rates  exceedingly  low.  Special  low 
fares  afford  the  tourist  an  opportunity  of  making  an  unusually  interesting  trip  at  a  very  small  ODSt. 

TOURIST  AND  SUMMER  EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Are  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  railw^  and  steamship  agencies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Guide  Books  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  Maps,  Hotel  Lists,  Books  of  Summer  Tours  and  Time  Tables  can  be 
had  free  on  application  to  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Summer  Resort  Bureau,  room  29,  Eagle  Building,  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y.,  and  at  all  the  principal  railway  and  steamship  agencies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  also  from 
GEO.  W.  ROBINSON,  N.  WEATHERSTON, 

liastern  Erelght  and  Passenger  Agent,  Western  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent, 

138  St.  Ames  St.  (opp.  St.  Lawrence  Hall),  98  York  St.,  Rossln  House  Block, 

Montbsals  Toronto, 

.  AND  FROM 

D.  POTTINGER,  JNO.  H.  LYONS, 

General  Manager  Canadian  Government  Railways,  General  Passenger  Agent  Intercolonial  Railway, 

MONCTON,  N.  B.,  CANADA. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4.000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  members.  Severs 
plans;  two  plans^ve  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  $S00.H)  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

80UTHRRN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  )REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.H.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 

8.  W.  Oor.  Main  and  3d  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky.  i  President  and  Manager.  1  69-71  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Northern  vacancies,  Chicago  office;  Southern  vacancies,  Louisville  office.  One  fee  regUten  in  both  office*. 


ARMOUR’S  SOAPS. 


A  f•m rki  t  r’c  Wh  S'f  An  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

/\riliuur  a  yy  hi iC  Po,  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  Uundry  work. 

Armour’s 


Armour’s  Possum- 


,A  marvel  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 
soap  at  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 


Armour’s  Kitchen 


Armour’s  Mottled  German- 


,A{Soap  of  wonderful  cleansing  and  last¬ 
ing  properties.  A  good  old  fashioned 
soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder--»gS?,‘>Uj--l,^f|K*,SKS:S'’i 

quick-acting,  li^r-savlng  “clean¬ 
sers.” 

¥¥¥¥¥¥* 

TSB  ABMOJJR  SOAP  WORKS,  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO- 

ARMOUR  dr  COMPANY,  Propi^etors. 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 

NEW  YORK. 

Almond.— Rev.  Frank  H.  Bisbee  and  wife 
returned  from  their  vacation  last  Friday.  In 
the  evening,  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  church  and  congregation  assembled  at  the 
manse  to  welcome  them.  The  cordial  greetings 
and  expressions  of  welcome  revealed  something 
of  the  hold  the  pastor  and  his  wife  have  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Roohesthr. — The  funeral  of  the  late  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Third  Church — the  Rev.  ueorge 
Patton,  D.D. — was  very  numerously  attended  in 
that  spacious  edifice,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
his  fitting  monument,  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
August  15th.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Harlan,  and 
many  others  were  not  within  reach  at  this  mid¬ 
summer  time,  but  the  attendance  of  ministerial 
brethren  was  large,  and  very  indicative  of  the 
strong  affection  with  which  the  deceased  was 
regarded  by  all  his  ministerial  brethren.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  F. 
Hailock,  D.D.,  of  the  Brick  Church,  assisted  by 
Revs.  N.  J.  Conklin,  Charles  A.  Evans,  John 
H.  Elliott  and  James  S.  Root.  Other  presbyters 
were  present,  namely:  T.  M.  Hodgman,  H.  P. 
V.  Bogue,  D.D.,  J.  M.  McElhinney,  Q.  L. 
Hamilton,  F.  N.  Lindsay,  W.  L.  Page,  Byron 
Bosworth,  J.  H.  Williams,  Charles  F.  Hubbard, 
and  Dr.  William  H.  Hubbard  of  Auburn.  With 
great  appropriateness  five  oflSce-bearers  of  the 
Seneca  Church  were  present  and  these  with  the 
oflBcers  of  the  Third  Church,  were  the  bearers 
and  honorable  pall- bearers. 

Albany. — The  will  of  the  late  James  Barclay 
Jermain  of  Albany,  who  died  on  July  12th,  con¬ 
tains  these  public  bequests:  To  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  130,000  for  the  endowment  of 
a  professorship  in  political  economy  and  inter¬ 
national  law ;  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men,  in 
Watervliet,  150,000;  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  village  of  West  Troy,  tl0,0000  as  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund:  to  the  Fairview  Home  for 
Friendless  Children,  in  Watervliet,  1100,000  and 
the  real  estate  and  premises  now  occupied  by 
them,  and  to  the  trustees  of  Williams  College, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Barclay  Jermain  pro¬ 
fessorship,  1^,000. 

Tuscarora. — Rev.  L.  A.  Peirson  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  church  the  last  six  months,  and 
the  period  under  his  faithful  labors  has  been  one 
of  general  renovation.  Congregations  have  in¬ 
creased,  nine  have  been  baptized,  nine  added  to 
the  church,  and  thirty-three  to  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  old  church  at  Union  Corners,  a 
near-by  point,  has  been  sold,  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  consolidated  with  that  at  Tuscarora.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  quite  extensive  repairs  are  to  be 
made  on  the  house  of  worship,  money  having 
been  already  secured  for  this  purpose.  In  every 
point  of  view  the  outlook  for  this  church  is  en¬ 
couraging.  Mr.  Peirson  feels  very  hopeful  in 
his  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  following  bequests  are 
made  in  the  will  of  Mies  Mary  E.  Smaltz,  who 
recently  died:  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Re 
lief  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  father,  13,000;  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  S3|p00;  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Miscuons,  13,000.  She  like¬ 
wise  provided  that  one-half  of  the  moneys  due 
to  her  by  her  brother,  Theophilus  W.  Smaltz, 
shall  be  divided  between  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  ^lief  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  and  Deceased  Ministers,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father.  Rev.  John  Henry 
Smaltz ;  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Out 
of  the  residue  she  bequeathed  to  Green  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church  $1,000,  for  maintaining  a 
free  pew.  She  also  directed,  after  the  payment 
of  the  legacies  to  the  Green  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Woman’s  Christian  Association,  the 
following  payments:  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
$1,000;  St.  Michael’s  Lutheran  Church,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  $200 ;  Presbyterian  Home  for  Widows 
and  Single  Women,  $3,000,  as  a  memorial  to  her¬ 
self,  and  the  residue  of  her  residuary  estate  to 
the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Couples  and 
Presbyterian  Orphanage.  By  a  codicil  she 
directed  that  the  bequest  to  the  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  shall  be  applied  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  fund.  By  a  later  codicil  she  directed  that 
the  payment  of  the  legacies  of  $3,000  each  to 
the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Pres¬ 
byterian  Orphanage  and  Philadelphia  Home  for 
Incurables  and  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women  be  postponed  until  the  decease  of  her 
sister,  Catharine  R.  R.  Dickson. 

PiTTSBUROH.  —The  roof  of  the  new  chapel  of 
the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  com¬ 


pleted.  It  is  of  red  slate  and  harmonizes  well 
with  the  brown  stone  of  the  walls.  The  inside 
walls  are  plastered,  and  the  fini Aers  have  begun 
their  worK.  The  new  chapel  will  ultimately  be 
used  for  the  prayer  meeting  service  and  the 
Sunday-school,  and  hence  will  not  be  seated 
with  pews,  but  with  individual  chairs.  Only 
comfoi^ble,  substantial  chairs  will  be  uae^ 
with  racks  on  the  backs  for  the  hymn  books. 
The  wood  work  in  the  chapel  will  be  quartered 
oak  finished  in  antique  style.  The  open  roof 
ceiling  of  pine  will  be  coated  with  shellac  to 
harmonize  with  the  other  wood,  and  the  whole 
aspect,  when  once  the  chapel  is  completed  will 
be  restful,  substantial,  appropriate,  with  no 
ambitious  colors  or  contrasts  to  distract  atten¬ 
tion. 

Hokendauqua. — The  Lehigh  Valley  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  rally  took  place  on  Calypso 
Island,  July  13th,  the  services  being  held  in 
the  pavillion,  as  on  former  occasions.  Dr.  A. 

J.  Little  of  Hokendauqua  was  chosen  President 
for  the  ensuing  year  along  with  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  other  officers.  SpMki^  as  a  Superin¬ 
tendent,  on  a  recent  occasion.  Dr.  Little  said : 
“As  a  Junior  Superintendent  now  for  a  number 
of  busy  years  I  have  met  with  of  course  some 
difficulties  and  disadvantages.  These  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  any  and  every  p<»ition,  as  I  have  found 
even  in  a  happy  twenty- eight  years’  pastorate  in 
dear  Hokendauqua.  But  spiritual  success  can 
and  does  attend  careful,  prayerful  labor  among 
and  for  Junior  Christian  Endeavorers.  They 
are  as  a  class,  quick,  bright,  restless,  willing, 
easily  moved ;  and  these  natural  traits  can  be, 
and  often  are  utilized  for  results  of  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  to  these  youthful  travelers  along  the  shores  of 
time.  Vividly  and  joyfully  do  I  remember  sea¬ 
sons  of  special  religious  interest  among  the 
Junior  Endeavorers  of  this  hillside  village,  a 
suburb  of  Allentown.  I  have  eighty- three  good 
Junior  names  on  a  carefully  kept  roll,  and  most 
of  these  attend  my  church,  the  only  church  in 
the  place,  very  regularly  summer  and  winter. 
Once  when  I  had  read  the  hymn,  “Hear  us,  O 
Saviour,’’  we  sang  it  softly,  and  when  I  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  kindly  but  very  serious  appeal  as 
to  their  soul’s  eternal  welfare,  there  was  a  goodly 
showing  of  Junior  hands,  indicative  of  the 
spiritual  yearnings  of  Junior  hearts.  A  number 
of  those  are  new  my  faithful  church  members. 
God  save  the  Juniors!’’ 

ILLINOIS. 

Quincy.— Rev.  Dr.  Henry  T.  Miller,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Quincy,  has 
been  called  to  the  First  Church  of  Redlands, 
California.  It  is  believed  he  will  accept.  Next 
to  Pasadena,  Redlands  is  the  most  attractive 
I  place  in  Southern  California,  and  the  church 
there  has  a  most  promising  future. 

NEBRASKA. 

Firth. —Evangelists  Byron  Beall  and  J.  C. 
Redding  are  being  heard  with  interest.  They 
are  men  of  earnest  spirit  and  anxious  to  reach 
the  whole  vicinity  with  saving  infiuences. 

Central  City. — This  church,  of  which  Rev. 
H.  A.  Carnahan  is  now  pastor,  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  July.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Newell,  wife  of  a  former  pastor,  read  a  paper  on 
the  early  days  of  Presbyterianism  there,  which 
was  much  appreciated.  A  debt  of  $381  on  the 
manse  was  paid  off. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Yorkville. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  place  was  organized  June  10th,  1842, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  active  churches  of  Bethel  Presby¬ 
tery.  Of  all  who  had  part  in  its  organization 
fifty-five  years  ago  only  Elder  S.  R.  Moore  sur¬ 
vives.  The  present  handsome  building  was 
erected  about  the  time  of  the  war,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  It  will  seat  about  1,000  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nearly  four  years’  pastorate  of  Rev.  W. 
G.  Neville,  118  members  have  been  added.  Miss 
Ella  C.  Davidson  now  laboring  in  China,  was 
sent  out  about  six  years  ago  from  this  church 
with  the  understanding  that  her  salary  of  $500 
would  be  paid ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  the 
church  has  gone  considerably  over  this,  paying 
as  much  as  $1,000  one  year  to  the  cause.  Tliie 
makes  it  the  leading  contributing  church  in 
the  Synod  on  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
perhaps  the  leading  church  in  any  denomina¬ 
tion  in  the  State  in  behalf  of  missions  abroad. 

The  Edgefield  Churches.— How  the  strong 
churches  help  the  weak  ones  in  South  Carolina 
Synod  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Church  surrendered  two  months  of  Rev. 
W.  T.  Matthews’  time  to  the  Edgefield  group  of 
Presbyterian  churches.  He  went  down  there 
the  first  of  June  with  the  intention  of  preaching 
one  month  then  and  putting  in  the  other  month 
later ;  but  afterwards  decided  to  put  in  both 
months  while  there.  The  field  baa  greatly  ran 


down  and  could  not  support  a  pastor.  Meetings 
wen  held  at  Edgefield,  Johnson  and  Tnnton. 
Thirteen  persons  unit^  with  the  Edgefield 
Church,  among  them  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  and  business  men.  ITius  greatly 
stnngthened,  that  church  has  promptly  called 
for  the  services  of  Rev.  G.  G.  Mayes,  a  salary 
having  first  been  raised  almost  sufficient  for  his 
full  support  A  successful  work  is  thus  entered 
upon,  wnich  all  came  about  by  the  efficient  in¬ 
itiatory  labon  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Matthews,  who  has 
now  nturned  to  Westminster  Church.  The  ex¬ 
ample  is  worthy  of  wide  imitation  in  these  times. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Los  Angeles.  —  Dr.  Chichester's  Farewell 
Words. — A  great  throng  gathered  in  the  Im¬ 
manuel  Church  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
August  15th,  to  hear  the  final  words  of  their 
pastor,  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  to  sorrowfully 
spe^  him  to  his  new  charge  in  Chicago.  Dr. 
Chichester  conducted  the  opening  exercises  and 
Dr.  Norcross  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  preached 
a  short  sermon,  at  the  close  of  which  Dr.  Chi¬ 
chester  spoke.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  had 
never  in  nis  life  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  yet 
he  wanted  to  asy  a  few  words  of  goodbye.  That 
he  had  been  often  asked  the  secret  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  work  done  in  the  Immanuel  Church,  and 
in  answer  he  would  say  that  there  were  four 
elements  of  the  success:  first,  God’s  blessing; 
second,  opportunity ;  third,  hard  work,  and 
fourth,  loyalty  of  the  members  to  the  Immanuel 
Church  organization.  In  moving  words  the 
Doctor  thanked  hie  peoplA  for  their  goodness  to 
him  during  his  years  of  ministry,  he  said  that 
he  felt  his  friends  were  not  only  in  Immanuel 
Church,  but  in  all  the  churches,  and  also  among 
those  outside  of  all  church  organizations.  That 
he  was  going  away  with  the  kindest  feelings  to¬ 
ward  every  member  of  his  church,  and  that  he 
believed  he  had  their  good  feelings  in  return. 
The  doctor  announoed  cordially  that  his  home 
in  Chicago  would  always  be  open  to  his  friends 
as  they  went  through  and  that  he  would  always 
expwt  to  see  them  at  his  church  as  well.  In¬ 
ferring  to  the  recent  action  of  Presbytery,  the 
doctor  stated  that  his  conviction  of  duty  with 
reference  to  the  Chicago  call  had  never  faltered 
an  instant  from  the  time  he  had  received  it. 
That  he  knew  that  Presbytery  by  its  first  action 
in  retaining  him,  was  in  no  sense  arbitrary,  but 
acted  in  all  kindness  and  love,  and  afterwa^  it 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  interfere  further  with 
his  individual  '*onvictions.  That  he  was  looking 
forward  to  his  new  work  with  much  hopefulness 
and  he  believed  that  with  divine  help  he  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  something  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Chicago.  He  followed  his  re¬ 
marks  with  an  impressive  prayer  and  then 
stepped  forward  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife,  and  as  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  filra  by,  they  gave  each  a  hearty 
handshake  and  farewell.  During  the  day  Dr. 
Chichester  spoke  farewell  words  to  the  Sunday- 
school  and  the  Endeavor  Society. 

A  FAMOUS  DOO  KILLU). 

The  celebrated  Newfoundland  dog  Sultan, 
which,  for  his  acts  of  devotion  to  man  and  for 
his  courage,  was,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1894, 
solemnly  rewarded  by  the  Society  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Animals  with  a  collar  of  honor,  has  just 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  fidelity  to  his  master. 
Among  the  feats  performed  by  Sultan  are  the 
arrest  of  a  robber,  the  capture  of  a  murderer, 
the  saving  of  a  child  thirteen  years  old  who  was 
drowning  in  the  Marne,  and  the  saving  of  the 
life  of  a  man  who  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
Seine  ^m  the  Pont  Neuf.  He  first  belonged  to 
the  publisher  M.  Didier,  who,  however,  gave 
him  to  Madame  Foucher  de  Careil.  She  kept 
him  at  her  residence  near  Corbeil,  where  Sultan 
was  the  terror  of  tramps  and  malefactors,  one  of 
whom,  it  is  probable,  killed  him,  for  he  was 
yesterday  found  lying  dead  by  a  hedge,  poisoned 
with  a  pisce  of  meat. — Paris  Correspondence 
London  Telegraph,  August  6th. 

THK  ATHANA8IAN  CBSKD. 

"  The  Athanasian  Creed,  so  long  a  stumbling- 
block  to  English  churchmen,  is  to  have  another 
chance.  On  the  petition  of  Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania,  the  Lambeth  conference  has  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  to  take  measures  for  “retranslating’’  it. 
Some  people  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  a 
translator,  but  unless  he  can  manage  to  lose  the 
original,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  in  this  case 
any  rendering  will  substantially  alter  the  several 
damnatory  mauses.  However,  nobody  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  the  stake  nowadays  for  not  accept¬ 
ing  the  BO  called  “Athanasian’’  Creed.  In  the 

?;radual  development  of  our  popular  theology 
rom  Calvinism  to  Catholicism,  it  has  not  been 
overlooked  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
condemns  the  creed  as  unorthodox. — St.  James 
Gazette. 
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OOIil>BN-ROD. 

By  Msrgwet  E.  Ssngster. 

Do  yon  oome  earlier  now,  dear  flower, 

Tkan  In  the  summers  sweet  and  long. 

When  less  seemed  presasd  In  every  hour. 

And  oarea  were  few,  and  Joya  a  throng  t 

What  brings  you  early  in  the  season. 

While  yet  the  fair  wild  rosea  blow  T 
What  is  old  Nature's  secret  reason. 

So  soon  her  autumn  tints  to  show  7 

Ton  answer  not,  but  gaily  swaying 
Beside  the  road  in  fearless  grace. 

Yon  seem  to  whisper,  “  Ctolng,  staying. 

Or  moving  on  in  hurrying  pace, 

“  We  flowers  hear  a  voice  that  utters 
Comntand,  and  we  can  but  obey. 

The  planet  whirls,  the  petal  flutters. 

Because  Jehovah  says  they  may.” 

Sweet  Oolden>rod  I  Be  mine  to  listen 
And  yours  to  preach  while  glad  days  move 
And  sunsets  glow  and  pearl-dawns  glisten. 
Obedient  to  the  God  I  love. 

—Christian  Intelligencer. 

DANOKBS  OF  PULP  PAPER  IN  BOOKS. 

The  use  of  pulp  paper  in  books  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  librariana  They  find 
that  books  printed  on  pulp  paper  have  not  as 
long  a  period  of  existence  as  those  of  former 
times.  If  the  book  is  much  used  it  soon  as- 
Bumes  a  “dog-eared”  appearance,  and  its  ordi¬ 
nary  life  is  but  a  year  or  two.  If  it  is  but 
rarely  read,  the  heat  of  the  library  seems  to  act 
upon  the  leaves,  rendering  them  brittle  and  in 
a  few  years  the  volume  becomes  worthless. 

"I  find  the  most  trouble  with  the  Gwman 
booka,”  said  Librarian  Whelpley  of  the  public 
library  the  other  day.  “Nearly  all  of  the  books 
secured  by  us  from  Germany  are  printed  on  pulp 
paper,  and  they  don’t  last  as  long  as  the  books 
of  the  olden  time.  They  first  commence  to  get 
brittle  on  the  edges.  The  reader  unconsciously 
tears  away  a  part  of  the  broken  edge  of  a  leaf 
,  and  before  many  months  a  new  volume  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  in  circulation  as  many  years  as  it 
haa  months.  The  German  manufacturers  of 
pulp  paper  do  nut  seem  to  be  able  to  make  as 
good  a  grade  of  paper  as  tlie  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers.  Probably  the  Ameriran 
pulp  paper  is  superior  to  that  manufactured  in 
any  other  country.  Our  manufacturers  seem  to 
have  acquired  a  degree  of  perfection  in  their  arti¬ 
cles  that  none  of  the  others  approach  in  any 
degree.  They  use  more  clay  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  paper  than  the  others  do,  and  that  ren¬ 
ders  their  paper  heavier. 

“But  even  at  the  best  the  life  of  a  pulp  paper 
book  is  not  a  long  one.  A  man  beginning  aa  a 
boy  a  collection  of  them  would  probably  find 
when  he  reached  three-score  and  ten  Uut  his 
earlier  collection  had  been  seriously  injured  by 
ag^  and  that  the  pages  were  so  brittle  that  they 
could  not  be  hanalfd  without  breaking.  I  can 
cits  one  caae  of  a  book  printed  on  English  pulp 
paper  in  this  respect.  It  was  a  copy  of  Mat&ew 
Uenry’a  commentary  on  the  Bible.  It  had  been 
in  the  library  thirty  years  or  so  and  but  rarely ! 
called  tax.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  while  beii,g 
examined,  aome  thirty  pages  broke  off  in  the 
hand  like  tinder,  so  brittle  had  they  become. 

“Librarians  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with 
in  prolongi^  the  existence  of  a  book,”  con 
tinned  Mr.  \^elpley,  “that  the  uninitiated  do 
not  dream  of.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  in  a  library,  which  has  a  damaging  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  paper  in  books  and  their  biding. 
It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  aince 
the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  in  the 
library,  we  find  the  life  of  our  broke  prolonged. 
Thia  is  because  the  electric  lights  give'  out  but 
little  heat  and  no  gases.  The  excessive  heat  of 
gaa  lights  and  the  gases  they  threw  off  after 
combustion  did  sad  damage  to  our  books  and 
their  bindings.  Speaking  of  binding  they  are 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  librarians.  The  best  of 
leather  bindings  will  rot  in  time.  Cloth  bind¬ 
ings  are  the  best  for  private  libraries,  for  they 
keep  forever  if  the  book  is  not  too  much  handled. 
But  they  have  their  diaadvantages.  They  are  of 
no  use  on  bulky  volumes  and  in  public  libraries 
they  wear  out  too  quickly.  All  of  the  editions 
de  luxe  are  printed  on  English  linen  paper  be- 
r-auae  publishers  know  that  they  would  not  have 
a  life  of  many  years  if  printed  on  pulp  paper.” 
—Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Cabe  OF  THE  Hair.— An  excellent  shampoo  is 
made  by  using  five  cents  worth  of  powderro  css- 
tile  soap,  the  same  quantity  of  borax,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  alcohol,  the  braten  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Put  this  in  a  buttle 
and  cork  tightly.  When  used  rub  it  well  into 
the  scalp  until  it  makes  a  good  lather  and  rinae 
in  several  waters.  When  all  these  ingredients 
are  not  at  hand,  simply  borax  and  castile  soap, 
with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor,  in  hot 
water  n^kes  a  very  cleansing  and  pleasant  sham¬ 
poo.  Use  borax  enough  to  make  tne  water  soft, 
and  soap  to  make  a  grod  lather,  and  as  with  the 
other  mixture  rinse  thoroughly.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  first  water  pretty  hot  and  the  next  ones 
cooler  and  cooler  to  prevent  the  danger  of  taking 
cold.  Those  who  have  much  trouble  with  dan¬ 
druff  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  rub  vaseline 
thoroughly  into  the  scalp  a  short  time  before,  if 
possible  leave  it  in  over  night.  It  softens  the 
skin  and  the  shampooing  afterward  does  not 
leave  the  hair  and  scalp  so  dry.  The  more  thor¬ 
oughly  and  frequently  the  hair  is  brushed  the 
more  soft  and  glossy  it  becomes,  and  when  it  is 
falling  out,  the  following  is  an  excellent  tonic: 
Pound  one  ounce  of  poplar  blossoms  in  a  mortar 
and  let  them  soak  for  a  week  in  a  pint  of  alcohol. 
Keep  it  in  the  sun  and  shake  frequently.  Then 
use  ten  or  twelve  drops  in  two  tablespoon fu Is 
of  water,  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  about  the 
roots  once  a  day. 

Rice  Pone. — Three  cups  of  rice  boiled,  but 
not  dry ;  two  cups  of  corn  meal,  three  eggs  broken 
over  it,  one  tablespoon  ful  of  lard  and  one  of 
butter  and  a  pint  of  milk.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Old-fashioned  Southern  Ginoebread. — One 
and  one-half  cups  black  molasses  beaten  to  a 
light  color,  one  half  cup  of  milk,  one  egg,  yelk 
and  white  well  beaten  together,  one  tableepron- 
ful  of  lard  and  one-half  tablespronful  of  butter 
well  melted ;  two  heaping  talbespronfuls  of  gin- 

Ser  if  strong,  more  if  not;  two  cups  of  well-sined 
our,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two  teaspronfuls  yeast 
powder.  The  batter  must  be  thin,  the  butter 
not.  Bake  fifteen  minutes.  A  cup  of  chopped 
raisins  and  sliced  citron  makes  a  good  addition. 

Delicious  Canned  Peaches.— This  is  Mrs. 
Rorer’s  recipe  for  canning  peaches  given  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  for  August.  “Pare  and 
remove  the  stones  and  throw  the  peaches  at  once 
into  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Weigh,  and  to 
each  four  pound  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  quart  of  water.  Put  the  sugar  and  water 
over  the  fire,  boil  and  skim.  Drain  the 
peaches,  put  them  in  the  syrup,  bring  slowly  to 
roiling  point,  then  simmer  gently  until  tender, 
not  soft  Lift  each  piece  carefully,  arranging 
it  in  the  jar,  fill  quickly  with  syrup  and  fasten 
at  once.  Or  pare  the  peaches  and  pack  them  at 
once  into  the  jars.  Fill  each  jar  with  cold 
water.  Place  them  in  a  boiler,  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  Iroils  around  the  jars  adjust  the  rub¬ 
bers,  fill  to  overflowing  with  boiling  water,  and 
seal  without  delay.  Pears  may  be  canned  in  the 
same  way.  Apples,  being  more  difiScult  to  keep 
than  the  other  large  fruito,  should  be  cooked  at 
once  in  syrup.” 

Moth  Egos. — A  new  suggestion  for  destroying 
moth  eggs  is  to  use  fifteen  grains  of  acetate  of 
potash  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  rosemary,  and  an 
old  one  is  to  brush  frequently  with  turpentine 
the  closet  shelves  and  crevices  where  moths  are 
likely  to  congregate. 

Beef  Tea  With  Oatmeal. — When  an  invalid 
tires  of  beef  tea  the  character  and  flavor  can  be 
changed  by  the  addition  of  oatmeal.  Stir  a 
tablespronful  of  the  meal  smooth  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  add  a  teacupful  of  strong 
brof  tea ;  cook  five  minutes,  stirring  constantly 
and  then  drain  and  serve  hot  with  a  little  salt. 

Daintt  Desserts. — These  four  recipes  from 
The  Housewife  are  delightfully  tempting  for 
these  hot  days : 

Coooanut  Cream. — Grate  a  fresh,  sweet  cocoa- 
nut,  mix  it  with  an  ounce  of  sugar.  Dissolve  a 
dessertspoonful  of  gelatine  in  a  little  water,  whip 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  stir  them  with  a  cup 
ful  of  milk  and  set  over  the  fire  until  thick. 
Add  four  tablsspronfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
gelatine,  and  half  a  pint  of  cocoanut  milk. 
Whip  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream  and  stir  it  very 
carefully  into  the  custard.  Turn  into  a  mould 
and  set  on  ice. 

Orange  Cream.- Cover  a  fourth  of  a  box  of 
gelatine  with  cold  water  and  let  it  soak  for  a 
half  hour.  Whip  a  pint  of  cream.  Put  a  pint 
of  milk  into  a  small  saucepan,  and  set  over  the 
fire  to  boil,  add  the  gelatine.  Beat  the  yelks  of 
four  eggs  and  a  cup  of  s^ar  together,  and  strain 
the  milk  over  them.  Return  to  the  saucepan 
and  stir  over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes. 


Take  off  and  set  on  ice.  When  cold  add  the 
juice  of  five  oranges  and  strain  into  a  tin  pan, 
set  on  ice  and  stir  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  add  the  cream,  mix  carefully.  Turn 
into  a  fancy  mould,  and  set  on  ice  to  harden. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Vanilla  Cream. — Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
until  foaming,  add  gradually  four  talbespooDfuls 
of  sugar  and  beat  until  stiff.  Flavor  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Price’s  extract  of  vanilla,  and  stir  in 
carefully  one  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Serve  in 
small  glasses.  Lemon,  rose,  almond  or  other 
flavoring  extracts  may  be  had  if  preferred  to  the 
vanilla. 

Bavarian  Fruit  Cream. — Cover  half  a  box  of 

Selatine  with  water  and  let  soak  half  an  hour. 

lix  a  cup  of  sugar  with  a  pint  of  fruit  juice 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Melt  the  gelatine  and 
add  tu  the  juice  and  sugar,  strain  into  a  tin  pan, 
set  on  ice,  stir  until  thick,  add  a  pint  of  whipped 
cream,  mix  carefully,  turn  into  a  mould  and 
stand  in  a  cold  place  to  harden. 


THE  DETECTION  OF  FOROEBT. 

A  very  curious  fact  about  the  philosophy  of 
handwriting  is  this:  that  a  man  never  writes  his 
name  twice  in  exactly  the  same  way,  or,  in  other 
words,  one  signature  is  never  a  facsimile  of  any 
other.  ^  that  if  an  expert  finds  among  some 
genuine  signatures  one  that  corresponds  in  every 
detail  with  a  disputed  signature — and  such  a 
thing  has  happened  several  times— he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain,  first,  that  the  latter  really  is 
bogus;  and  second,  that  he  has  before  him  the 
very  model  used  by  the  forger.  All  detectives 
of  the  inkpot  agree  that  the  discovery  of  two 
signatures  which,  on  being  superimposed  and 
hmd  to  the  light,  are  identical,  seem  as  one,  is 
a  conclusive  proof  that  there  has  been  tracing. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  experts’ 
profession.  How  are  they  applied  ?  In  some 
cases  they  are  not  applied  at  all.  The  pa^r 
itself,  the  stamp,  if  there  is  one,  may  proclaim 
a  document  to  be  a  forgery.  Then  the  micro- 
^ scope  and  other  appliances  will  sometimes  show 
'whe^er  a  signature  is  fraudulent.  Swindlers 
commonly  write  a  name  in  pencil  and  then  ink 
it  over.  If  the  expert  has  reason  to  believe  that 
this  method  has  been  adopted — and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect,  because,  for  one  thing,  the 
signature  looks  duller  than  the  other  writing — 
he  has  only  to  put  a  drop  of  acid  on  one  of  the 
letters,  and  presto!  the  ink  disappears,  revealing 
the  glistening  plumbago  beneath.  But  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  by  any  mode  of 
tracing  a  sign-manual  that  will  successfully  bear 
the  closest  scrutiny.  In  following  the  model, 
whether  that  be  a  facsimile  in  pencil  or  carbon, 
or  a  genuine  signature  held  to  the  liarht,  the  pen 
hesitates,  giving  the  writing  a  zigzag  appear¬ 
ance,  which,  although  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  can  be  clearly  seen  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  The  most  useful  ally  of  the  expert, 
however,  is  the  camera,  which  has  no  equal  for 
showing  signs  of  erasure,  correction,  and  pen 
hesitancy. 

In  one  way  or  another,  then,  a  document  may 
be  pronounc^  a  forgery  without  any  comparison 
of  writing.  Rarely  is  this  so  when  the  work  of 
a  really  accomplished  professional  penman  comes 
to  hand.  He  generally  practises  a  signature  till 
he  can  imitate  it  closely  enough  to  deceive  any 
bank  cashier,  when  he  dashes  it  off  at  the  foot 
of  a  check  with  greater  fluency,  perhaps,  than 
could  its  owner.  In  this  art  Jim  the  Penman 
was  an  adept — the  greatest  adept  in  the  annals 
of  crime.  No  tracing  or  boggling  for  him,  no 
rubbing  out  or  touching  up ;  he  wrote  at  once 
exactly  what  was  wanted,  imitating  the  most 
difficult  hand  with  a  freedom,  an  ease,  and  a 
perfection  that  were  marvellous.  —  Cassell’s 

Journal.  _ 

NATURAL  HOT  WATER. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Marriiall  of  Boise,  Idaho,  says  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boise  there  is  a  store  of  sub¬ 
terranean  hot  water  which  is  being  used  to  heat 
that  city,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  water 
was  discovered  about  six  years  ago.  When  first 
tapped  it  gushed  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  and 
almost  scalded  to  death  the  workmen,  who  were 
boring  an  artesian  well.  The  water  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  about  400  feet  and  has  natural 
pressure  enough  to  raise  it  to  the  top  floors  of 
ordinary  buildingB,  whence  it  will  flow  down 
through  coils  of  radiators,  heating  the  whole 
buildings.  The  water  is  said  to  have  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  170  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  a  company 
has  been  formro  for  piping  the  streets  and  sup¬ 
plying  hot  water  for  hous^old  heating  purposes. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  can  be 
effected  over  the  ordinary  method  of  heatii^. 
There  is  a  large  area  of  ground  near  the  city 
where  the  hot  water  spouts  above  the  surface 
when  tapped,  and  a  number  of  well-drillers  are 
at  work  endeavoring  to  enlarge  the  area.— Butte 
(Mont )  Inter-Mountain. 
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The  apoideM  tent  forth  to  preach.  ST.  LUKE,  I.  Thehirth  of  John  the  Baptiti  foretold. 


their  anbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  a.  d.  88.''  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
becanse*  they  believed  not  them  v.  m'  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  *  they  shall 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 

i4aen.  9  John's,  is,  recover. 

16  »  And  he  said  unto  them,  Oo  ye  Acts  i  ss:  19  If  So  then  »'«'  v  after  the  Lord  had 

Into  all  the  world,  Pand  preach  the  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 

gospel  to  every  creature.  i  up  into  heaven,  and  “sat  •'’’on  the 

18  «He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- » Luke  10.  it!  right  hand  of  CkxL 
tized  shall  be  saved; ’’bat  he  that  20  And  they  went  forth,  and 

'‘''believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  /acu  z  <  every  where,  the  Lord 

17  And  these  signs  shall  follow  10. «;».  s.’  working  with  them,  ^and  conflrm- 
them  that  believe ;  •  In  my  name  “•  ing  the  word  *■*' with  signs  foUow- 
shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  *  they  “A^JalV*’ 

shall  spef^  with  new  tongues :  zAct8S.liLM:8.17;28.8.  James S.  14, is.  vActsLZA  sLuks 

UThAi,  ahall  AcUT.SS.  6  AcU  6.  if;  11 1.  10OT.t4.1 


The  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-School  Teachers’  “Com¬ 
bination”  Bible  is  very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily 
commend  it.— Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 


The  paper,  binding  and  type  are  excellent.  An  easy 
combination  of  the  Revised  and  Authorized  versions 
renders  it  a  unique  convenience.— Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Its  comparative  view  of  the  Old  and  Revised  versions 
is  a  most  welcome  feature.— Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hubbell.  D.D. 
Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCOEMNO  TO 

SAINT  LUKE 


Your  “Combination”  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student.  It  is  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  textual  authority.— 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Leonard,  D.D„  Bishop,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CHAPTER  I 

1  neprtfaeet^ Luke.  bmeeoneepUonofJohnthe 
Bai)lUt,KandufCtiritt.  S)  The prapkeey Slit- 
abeth,  and  at  Mary,  eaneeming  Cnriet.  $7  The 
nalivUy  and  eireumeitktn  of  John.  87  The  pro- 
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2  Pet  1.  lA 
1  Jobn.l.  1. 

6  Mark  1. 1. 
John  lA  27. 
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that  fi-Us^^bftth  was  barren,  and 
they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
years. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 
he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course. 


3aplM,Xandqfdhritt.  39  They 
ab^,  and  of  Mary,  eoneeming 
nalivUy  and  e’.rt-rr.z'ziz:'.  zf 
pheey  oj  Zaehariat. 

Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken 
in  hand  to 


The  combination  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions  reduces 
the  bulk,  and  yet  keeps  the  full  text  of  both  Versions  be¬ 
fore  us.- Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


set  forth  in  ordera 
declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us, 
2  ‘‘Ehren  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  us,  which  ^  from  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of 
the  word ; 

8  <’  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav¬ 
ing  '''’had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to 
write  unto  thee  ‘*in  order,  *most 
excellent  Th6-6phT-llis, 

4  /That  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  '''’  of  those  things,  wherein 
thou  hart  been  instructed. 

6  f  fTlHERE  was  in  the  days  of 
I  HBr'od,  ’‘"the  king  of  Jfi- 
dse'k,  a  certain  priest  named  ZSch-^ 
rl'as,  *of  the  course  of  A-bi'4:  and 
his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of 


The  teachers  in  our  Sunday-Schools  cannot  invest  their 
money  any  better  than  In  this  “  Combination  Bible.”— 
Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Qod  ^  in  the  order  of  his 

9  According  to  the  custom  of  the 

priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  ^  to ''''  bum 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  • 

10  ”*And  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  x>eople  were  praying  without  at 
the  time  of  incense. 

11  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 
angel  of  the  LoM  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  "the  altar  of  incense. 

12' And  *‘*’when  2SU!h-^Ti^as  saw 
him,  "  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 
upon  him. 

13  But  the  ang^el  said  unto  him, 
Fear  not,  QU:h-qrii''a8 :  ''’’for  thy 
prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  fi-ll§^- 
8-b6th  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
Pthon  shalt  call  his  name  J5hn. 

14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 
gladness;  and  ^many  shall  rejoice 
at  his  birth. 

*”ver  ^®  ^  great  in  the  sight 

mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  r  Num.  a  z  of  the  Lord,  and  ''  shall  drink  nei- 
Lord  blameless.  ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 

15  the  whole  creation.  16  disbelieveth  iball  be  things  wherein  thou  waat  instructed.  6(the)— hehed 
eondemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them ;  19  the  Lord  m  wile  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pasz  whiie  ho  9  entai 
jesuA  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was— down  at  into  the  temple  of  the  Iota  and  bum  incense, 
the .  SO  by  the  signs  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw  10  hour  of  IS  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  he  satr 
up  a'narratiTe  concerning  those  matters  which  have  hiim  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  heard, 
been  fulfilled  among  us,  3  tra^  the  couiseof  all  IS  he  ahaU  drink  no  wins 


The  “  Combination  ”  Self-Prenounclng  S.S.  Teachers* 
Bible  is  a  ne  vlut  ultra.  It  merits  a  front  place  amid 
the  great  number  of  Editions  of  the  Word  of  God.— Rev. 
J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  appreciatelthe^admirable  features  of  this  “  Combina¬ 
tion  Bible.”— Rev,  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  New 
York. 


What  an  inestimable  help  such  a  Bible  would^ave 
been  to  me  in  my  early  ministry. — Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  PhUadelphla. 


The  combination  Bible  I  examined,  and  believe  you 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  Bible  students.  I  shall  use 
it  and  recommend  it.— Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  ExPost- 
master-GeneraU 


Ministers  and  Sunday-School  teachers  have  in  the 
“  Combination  ”  Bible  a  delightful  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.- Rev.  Ezra  K.  Bell,  D.D.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


KEY :  The  letters  RV  ^ean  ^vised  Version)  in  any  verse,  refer  to  corresponding  numter  of  verse  at  bottom 
of  page,  where  text  of  ™ 


of  page,  where  text  of  Mvised  Version  is  given.  The  letters  RO  (mean  omissions  in  Revised  Version)  refer 
reader  to  bottom  of  page,  where  text  omitlM  is  printed  in  parenthesis. 

This  Bible  in  Imperial  Seal,  Tuck  Edg^  “Divinity  Circuit,’’  linen  lined, 
round  corners,  crimson  under  gilt  edges,  is  sold  by  su^ription  agents  at  96.00. 
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Assistants  and  School  Officers.  C,  H.  EVANS  A  GO.,  St,  Louis,  PubllAers. 


Ws  have  sent  out  great  numbers  of  the  “Combination  Bibles”  advertised  in  this  issue.  There  is  no  Bible  now 
published  that  is  so  complete  and  full  of  helps  for  the  Bible  student.  The  King  James  version  as  the  body  of 
work,  with  the  changes  In  the  Revised  Version  at  tbebottom  of  each  page,  makes  the  entire  volume  Invaluable. 
We  dirilver  tbs  BiUs  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  sends  os  |8J)0  and  the  name  of  one  new  yearly  snhsorHier. 
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